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Wuatrver may be its final results, the Washington Conference 
has opened in a spirit far more akin to the ideals of August 1914 
than to that which governed the haggling of 1919. Mr. Hughes 
has put before the Powers a scheme to reduce naval armaments 
which involves the scrapping of the whole programme of American 
and Japanese ship construction. For ten years a building 
holiday can be assured by mutual agreement, and Mr. Balfour 
has been followed by Baron Kato and by the representatives of 
France and Italy in accepting the proposal in principle: The 
offer is indeed substantial, as it means that work will cease on 
nine battleships and six battle cruisers now on the stocks in 
America, and at the end of ten years Britain’s naval strength will 
be left equal to America’s, and greater than Japan’s. Mr. Balfour 
hes suggested that the tonnage of submarines should be limited 
and large submarines given up. Details are to be discussed in 
committee. Some limitation of armies must inevitably follow. 
The tone and temper of the plenary meetings of the Conference 
Vor, XC—No. 538 929 3P 
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already throw what Mr. Lloyd George has described as “ a rain- 
bow across the sky.” Everything points to a large measure of 
success. The Conference will surely rank in history high above 
the many congresses which have from time to time made the world 
temporarily safe for dynasties or democracies. 

Certainly the Conference enjoys two advantages which have 
not been common at such assemblies. Every Power represented 
at Washington has good reason to desire peace. Great Britain, 
France, Italy and Belgium are all weighed down by the effects of 
the war. The United States are suffering from economic depres- 
sion. Their intense jealousy of Japanese expansion has not made 
them militarist in feeling, and their sympathy with China is as 
much sentimental as commercial. The Japanese were rewarded 
for their share in the conquest of Tsingtau by the lavish benefits 
conferred upon them by Article 156 of the Treaty of Versailles, 
and for their abstinence from any further military effort by the 
transient capture of the Chinese markets; but a slump has 
followed. Competition has revived in China. The policy of 
great armaments has proved a costly lure. Of Japan’s yearly 
revenue no less than 48 per cent. is now appropriated to her 
army and navy. The material benefits of penetration in China 
and Eastern Siberia have so far, in fact, been disappointing. 
There is thus nothing perfunctory in the attendance of these 
nations’ representatives at Washington. The scene has nothing 
of the sinister background of implacable ambition which always 
shadowed and mocked the gatherings at the Hague. Secondly, 
behind and beyond the Governments for whom the diplomatists 
are to speak are ranged peoples whose judgments no executives 
can ignore, and whose hatred of war has never been so bitter. 
Great Britain used once to wage campaigns on land and sea for 
trade and empire; even in Queen Victoria’s time most of her 
people could endure without poignant feeling vicarious sacrifices 
in foreign fields. Modern wars exact a vaster toll. No civilised 
community talks easily to-day of ‘the last logic of kings,’ nor 
sighs with Othello for the 


Pride, pomp and circumstance of glorious war. 


The main hope of the Conference is based on this world-wide 
yearning for peace. Its roots lie much deeper than the mere 
dread of slaughter and waste. Those who have seen most of war 
are the best advocates of peace. We need only read the touching 
letter written by Oliver Cromwell after Marston Moor to realise 
how genuinely he had been moved by its carnage. Dr. Hume 
has left a record of how he found Wellington in bed the morning 
after Waterloo and told him of the casualties in the battle. 
‘He was much affected. I felt the tears dropping fast upon my 
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hand, and looking towards him, saw them chasing one another 
in furrows over his dusty cheeks.’ Sherman, the ruthless 
Federal general who marched through Georgia, is the author of 
the two phrases ‘ War is cruelty’ and ‘ War’s legitimate object 
is more perfect peace.’ 

The mass of misery which could soften the hearts of all these 
men of iron is nothing beside that born of a war in which nine 
million men were killed and thirteen million received lasting 
injury. The homes now most typical of England are those which 
enshrine the memory of husbands and sons who have died for 
their country and for ‘a world set free,’ and are consequently 
for ever impoverished and stricken. Yet these salient charac- 
teristics are equally typical of nearly every State in Europe. The 
households of Christendom share a community of: bereavement. 
Without their willing help Governments can no longer carry on 
wars. They will not give it lightly. 

The cause of disarmament does not derive its inspiration from 
civilians. A universal sigh of ‘ Never again!’ is on the lips of 
millions who have gradually become entangled in the after-effects 
of the Great War, and realise at last its nerve strait, even if they 
have escaped its common legacies of unemployment and hard 
times. These men often look back with an unreasoning and 
elemental anger at all that they gave up and at all that they went 
through. 

Even if they did not allow free play to these emotions, the 
civilised peoples realise that, whether they want war or not, they 
cannot afford to wage it. Victorious England, the most envied 
among European nations for having ‘ done well out of the war ’— 
so little do alien peoples appreciate the grandeur of her sacrifices— 
spent 8,000 millions to survive ; sold her 1,000 millions of foreign 
investments; and contracted a prodigious debt to America, 
which is never likely to be cancelled. She has to raise by taxation 
over 340 millions a year to meet the interest on her national debt, 
and another 130 millions to pay her pensioners. She is over- 
burdened. She cannot keep her oversea markets with such a 
standing incubus added for many years to come to the cost of 
production in all her industries and manufactures. If the price 
of peace is eternal vigilance, the price of victory is, in our day, 
eternal indebtedness. There is no occasion for peace propagan- 
dists to try to daunt men’s imaginations by dilating on various 
potential new horrors in the mechanism of warfare. It is already 
only too clear that our complex and precarious civilisation, which 
owes so much to industrial prosperity and to sound finance, 
would break down in the event of another cataclysm. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the blessings invoked upon their work 
by politicians and the Press, it cannot be said that our spokesmen 
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crossed the Atlantic amid the enthusiasm of a hopeful nation. 
Mr. Lloyd George’s description of the Conference as the greatest 
event in 1,900 years is treated as a sign of Celtic exuberance. 
Interest in public affairs is at the moment tepid, and such interest 
as there is has concentrated naturally upon the Government’s 
dealings with the rebel Irish and with Ulster. Indeed, the normal 
Englishman hardly knows who is speaking for him at Washington. 
Disillusioned by three years of peace-making, he puts little faith 
in international congresses. The Hague Peace Conferences of 
1899 and 1907 did little to abate the enormities and nothing to 
avert the outbreak of the Great War of 1914. The terms adjusted 
at Versailles already seem to be hardly of less perishable substance 
than an eighteenth-century treaty. The traveller in France 
when at the Invalides will look at the railway carriage in which 
Foch signed the Armistice that famous November morning with 
much more sentiment than at the Hall of Mirrors. The common 
man would rather have a cartridge case from Gallipoli or a German 
helmet from the Hindenburg Line than the autograph of President 
Wilson or the pen with which Mr. Lloyd George signed the Treaty 
of Versailles. If men and women are not thinking much about 
Washington, it is because they thought too much about Paris. 
If they read without fervour the invitation written by President 
Harding on July 11, 1921, it is because they listened with too 
profound an awe to the rhetoric of President Wilson in January, 
1919. Many of the maxims of political philosophy which dazzled 
Christendom when the George Washington carried Wilson to 
Europe have proved death-traps in political practice. Events 
in India and Egypt, in Ireland and Silesia, have impressed on 
men’s minds the fatuity of preaching self-determination. Canons 
of disruption which were propagated by us by way of a solvent 
to destroy the Central Powers have been turned to dangerous uses 
by Gandhi among the Hindus in Bengal, and by De Valera among 
the Sinn Feiners in Ireland. Labour and Independent Liberal 
members of Parliament who had never previously been further 
east than Whitechapel, nor known anything of Egypt beyond the 
sight of Cleopatra’s Needle, have been clamouring against British 
rule in the abstract terms of political pedants amid the cheers of 
agitators in the streets of Cairo and Alexandria. They say 
proudly in the published record of their mission : 

Our motor cars were literally bombarded with flowers all along the 
road. Egyptian ladies shouted greetings from the balconies and threw 
flowers into our motor cars. The shouts ‘Long live Zaghloul Pasha,’ 
‘Long live Mr. Swan,’ ‘Long live the Labour Party,’ mingled... . 
Mr. Mills expressed his pleasure at observing that even as India and Japan 
were developing a Socialist movement, so in Egypt, amid the throes of 
a nation’s struggle for freedom and independence, a Socialist Party was 
in being to guide, if possible, that change, 
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Such fustian is an ironical aftermath of wiser men’s war-time 
oratory. 

The country seems to distrust its public men no less than 
their worn-out maxims. The same names which have been 
associated with the dilatory debates of the League of Nations at 
Geneva reappear at Washington, and critics ask whether any 
shining idealism can triumph at such a gathering. Our repre- 
sentatives share in the obloquy which the war stimulated against 
politicians and diplomatists. People wonder if these jaded men 
of affairs can ever accomplish the ends for which they have been 
chosen. The Americans appear to welcome disarmament ; but 
disarmament depends upon policy, and a partisan Senate could 
again kill any scheme recommended by their diplomatists, but 
condemned by a bigoted Press. Englishmen remember with 
justifiable bitterness how the Covenant of the League of Nations 
which Europe accepted as an integral part of the Treaty of 
Versailles in order to placate President Wilson was afterwards 
repudiated in America as violating her most essential doctrines of 
foreign policy. They may still learn that Harding can succeed 
where Wilson failed, 

Furthermore, it is obvious, and not a mere flash of cynicism, 
to doubt whether any conference can guarantee the world against 
war. In civil life a very wide appreciation of the identity of 
interests which ought to bind every class together in the preserva- 
tion of industrial peace gives no security whatever against the 
blind power of passion and ignorance. The coal strike was an 
act of folly as well as a crime ; the miners themselves lost fifteen 
millions in wages by their blunder; but it was none the less 
decided upon amid the applause of millions. So in international 
relations elemental forces like those which prompted the French 
Revolutionary attack on Europe in 1793, and the German on- 
slaught of 1914, and armed enthusiasms such as Islam in its vision 
of a Paradise under the shadow of swords, will never be held back 
by congresses and compacts. The wanton and insolent violence 
which the Greeks called #8pis may indeed bring on its own 
punishment, but it has never yet been stopped by dialectic nor 
bridled by first principles. 

These considerations go far to explain the relative indifference 
of the English people to the Conference at Washington. It 
would, however, be madness to accept them as constituting a 
conclusive reply to the high hopes which the brave man who can 
conquer disillusion after disillusion still dares to entertain. After 
all, a long lease is the next best thing to a freehold. To try to 
prolong peace is better than to submit with a faint heart to the 
fatalism of the pessimists. The defeat of Germany is itself the 
refutation of Frederick the Great’s famous gibes that God is 
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always on the side of the big battalions, and that the only real 
treaties are a well-drilled army and a full treasury. 

It is surely not beyond the wit of man to give Japan ‘a place 
in the sun’ without menacing the interests of America and the 
British Dominions, without accepting a host of Japanese immi- 
grants on the Pacific slopes, and without involving China in 
exploitation. The Anglo-Japanese treaty now runs on tacitly 
from year to year, and its maintenance is disliked by Canada and 
Australia as well as by the United States. Its political value in 
the past has, however, been great; and if a policy of ‘ the open 
door ’ and conciliation is honestly adopted by all the Powers in 
the Far East and the Pacific, there is no reason to hold that the 
alliance is incompatible with the closest understanding between 
Great Britain and the United States. There is room for all in 
the Pacific. If countries do not want to fight, they need not, 
If the bitter controversies of litigants are daily compromised in 
civil matters, the territorial ambitions of great Powers can be 
equally well adjusted. A generation which imagines that it has 
settled the Balkans and the Near East, and may be on the verge 
of pacifying Ireland, need not despair of any task. The specific 
points on which conflicts of interest and of racial pride may arise f 
cannot be dealt with properly by outside observers at this date, 
The dominating fact is that far harder problems have been settled 
before by men who want to settle. 

It is, of course, possible that Japan will not accept a plan which 
leaves her for ten years with but three-fifths of the tonnage of 
America, but the difference can be compromised. No doubt in 
Japan, as in England, the cessation of naval construction means 
an immediate loss of employment to many thousands who earn 
their living in shipbuilding yards and dockyards. The transfer 
of labour to other channels of industry seems always to be far 
easier when alluded to in economic text-books than in the life of 
the nation, and the existing state of trade is not calculated to make 
the building of merchant ships a prosperous alternative venture. 
No doubt, too, armour plate plant will cease to be in demand tof 
the loss of many individuals. These disadvantages, however, 
are in the long run small penalties to pay for great gains. The 
country’s chief fears rather centre on the safety of the Empire and 
of its lines of communication when, if ever, the period of limited 
armaments comes to an end. It would appear that our own 
capacity to revive the industry on an emergency is not behind 
America’s, while the technical skill of the present generation of 
British naval experts is unequalled. 

The most vital task before the Conference is the settlement of 
international rivalries. Fears for the future vanish, if only the 
reduction of fleets and armies can be accompanied by serenity in 
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the politics of the world. Agreement as to the future of the 
Pacific and Far East is a condition precedent to the successful 
limitation of armaments. In disarmament England has already 
led the way, although our needs are far greater than those of any 
other Power, having regard to the extent and character of 
our Empire and of our obligations to our Allies. The 
incomparable Army of 1918 has been almost wholly dis- 
banded. In spite of the large schemes of naval construc- 
tion adopted by America and Japan, we have refused to 
compete with their endeavours. It would indeed be expensive 
to race with the United States. Their wealth is more than four 
times as great as ours, and is said to have increased by 30 per cent. 
during the war, while our own diminished by 12} per cent. We 
have had no option but to drop from a two-Power standard down 
to the policy of merely keeping abreast with the naval strength 
of America or of Japan. It was this policy which led the Cabinet, 
after four years’ abstinence from laying down large ships, to 
sanction recently the building of four new warships ; that the 
step gave work to the unemployed was only a happy accident. 
Even this decision was criticised in the House of Commons by 
Major Birchall, M.P., as being a moral error as well as an economic 
blunder. Had Mr. Hughes’ offer not since been made, it would 
have been difficult perhaps to accept his view so long as inter- 
national relationships remained insecure ; but, given security, its 
appeal is great. The chance of wars becomes more remote as 
soon as all nations become equally unprepared. 

The existence of what may be styled a peace atmosphere is 
possibly a healthier sign than if the Powers had all promulgated 
definite peace programmes of the type which caused such con- 
fusion in 1919. Goodwill leads to more results than a wilderness 
of ‘ points’ and ‘ planks.’ A sober wish for peace seems truly 
to mark the Great Powers to-day. It was the ex-Kaiser, and not 
any English-speaking publicist, who first declaimed and drew 
cartoons about ‘the yellow peril.’ The Washington Conference, 
moreover, has several great advantages over the League of Nations 
whose work it is called upon to supplement. Its procedure 
depends simply on the will of its members. It aspires to no 
elusive and uncertain sanction. It will call in aid no tribunal 
of untried jurists from Brazil or Switzerland, no doctrine of 
impossible equality among States, no obligation to coerce any 
Power at the behest of any international body. The Americans 
have a chance of proving that their rejection of Wilson’s policy 
was consistent with their traditional belief in peace. The 
Republicans have argued that their wish to remain aloof from 
the problems of Europe, and to repudiate Wilson’s vision of an 
international super-Government, has never involved the abandon- 
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ment of other and more practical projects to secure the peace 
of the world. President Harding’s move is, in fact, as much a 
point of party honour as an act of national policy. 

It is inspiring to recognise how the representatives of every 
country share the hopes which President Harding has held out, 
notwithstanding the many grievances under which their nations 
still labour, and for which statesmen of earlier ages would have 
seen no redress except by dint of arms. Each of our own political 
parties joined in the resolution, passed by the House of Commons 
on November 4, approving of the International Conference at 
Washington, and trusting ‘ that a supreme effort will be made to 
arrive at such a measure of agreement as will secure a substantial 
and progressive reduction of the crushing burden of armaments.’ 
Precisely the same aspirations have been expressed by M. Briand. 
Thus the theories current among civilised men have kept pace 
with policy. No leader of thought to-day would echo Moltke’s 
dictum that ‘ perpetual peace is a dream, and is not even a 
beautiful dream. War is an element in the order of the world 
ordained by God. . . . Without war the world would stagnate 
and lose itself in materialism’; and if we still quote from the 
many fine passages in which Kingsley or Ruskin, Napier or 
Henderson, have dwelt on the nobler aspects of war, it is with the 
reservation that the only wars which nations ought to wage are 
wars of self-defence or to succour the oppressed. 

There are people who seem to think that the ideals for which 
the Conference is intended to strive can only be realised in a 
confederation of the world; that they can only thrive in a 
cosmopolitan atmosphere in which men put mankind before 
their country. Some Britons have always fostered this view, 
and have thought that patriotism was incompatible with a 
true belief in international peace. Fox won an unenviable 
immortality of disrepute by speaking of the taking of the Bastille 
as the most glorious event since Saratoga and Yorktown. John 
Bright’s abhorrence of such wars as were embarked upon by mid- 
Victorian England led him to lavish praise exclusively on ‘ the 
men who dwell and prosper on that Continent which the grand 
old Genoese gave to Europe.’ During the Boer war Sir H. 
Campbell-Bannerman thought it wise to bolster up the case for 
clemency in South Africa by attacks upon alleged ‘ methods of 
barbarism’ in use among our troops. In reality the cause of 
peace is ill served by this type of dialectic. If it truly rested on 
man’s forgetfulness of his nationality and indifference towards his 
own people, it could not flourish in the world as we know it to-day. 
Nationalism is as strong now as it was when it inspired the Italy 
of Mazzini and Cavour or the Germany of Bismarck and William I. 
Australia and New Zealand, Canada and South Africa, cultivate a 
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far keener national spirit than their Motherland. Every State in 
Eastern Europe depends for its survival upon the spirit of nation- 
ality, and for this reason alone the Czechs of Prague still think of 
President Wilson as a king among men. Even in the United 
States patriotism is aggressive. Their favourite heroes in 
history are Jefferson and Andrew Jackson. What they lack in 
racial identity they make up for in national pride. Hence the 
feverish fancy that ‘ America won the war.’ 

It is therefore futile to base the case for peace upon a plane 
alien to the ideas and instincts of normal men and women. Inter- 
national Socialists may talk of uniting the proletariates of the 
earth by abstract dogmas of class consciousness, but they separate 
inevitably at the first beat of the drum. 

Moreover, all historic precedents for what has been depicted 
in maps as ‘ the United States of the world’ make no appeal to 
modern imagination, and in actual fact broke down before the force 
of the very principle of nationality which we are asked to forget. 
The Roman Empire rested on the practice of conquest and the 
institution of slavery. The medieval Papacy reared its fabric on 
buttresses of priestcraft and superstition. A world State which 
transcends the boundaries of race and language and tradition 
will never captivate nations whose medium of political thought is 
practical and conservative. 

Our duty is rather to inculcate the value of peace by arguments 
which men can understand, however nationalist their sentiments 
may be, and on which the success of any decisions arrived at by 
the negotiators at Washington must ultimately depend. It is 
hardly worth while to reiterate that war does not pay. This 
doctrine was the foundation of Mr. Norman Angell’s Great Illusion, 
but it had been accepted by most men for a century before he 
wrote, and its acceptance can in no sense operate as a preventive 
against war. Races do not calculate their material interests 
when they fly to arms, and fear of loss will never act as more than 
a deterrent. The Great War was the answer to The Great Illusion. 
A nation like our own, which lives by the interchange of goods 
with foreign countries, has long appreciated this aspect of the 
question without needing to have it elaborated by the economists. 
Posterity, when it raises its yearly tribute to meet the interest on 
the National Debt, is not likely to forget. 

Moral teachers should rather lay emphasis on two other and 
more vital facts. War means illimitable suffering. In war it is 
the best who die. These dominating facts are within our own 
knowledge. It is because he knows them so well that the average 
man, with all his scepticism as to its machinery and sanctions, 
instinctively feels that it approaches blasphemy to speak ill of the 
League of Nations. 
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It does not follow that because we look to the Washington 
Conference for genuine contributions towards the peace of the 
world war can cease to be a possibility. War is always a possi- 
bility. There are to-day a dozen seed-plots of international 
quarrels, and States like Germany and Poland have in no sense 
outlived their militarist traditions and racial antagonisms. Islam 
and Socialism are alike fighting faiths. 

All that Governments can do is to lessen the clash of con- 
flicting interests between nations ; to soften and dispel historic 
hatreds ; to cultivate in the minds of their citizens a detestation 
of war ; to instil in their schools some sense of the solidarity of our 
civilisation. These are tasks worthy of wise statesmen and great 
peoples, and unless they are fulfilled in the coming years, the 
negotiators at Washington, whatever may be their immediate 
achievements, will have laboured in vain. 

It is well to recognise that the inculcation of peace, as being a 
moral as well as an economic necessity, is liable to a type of 
criticism which is certainly much more than the mere carping of 
cynics. It may be argued that the abnegation of arms involves 
spiritual as well as technical unreadiness in the event of future 
wars. If ever rapacity or revenge moves a people to attack a 
land long unfamiliar with the idea of a fight for life, will her 
manhood have decayed? This contingency can never be im- 
possible. Famine, envy, necessity (real or imagined), pride, 
national sensitiveness, may at any time drive a State into wild 
courses. Will an abhorrence of carnage and the long pursuit of 
peace have sapped men’s capacity to defend hearth and home 
against such,an assailant ? 

The answer can be reassuring if a country remains true to her 
ideals. The great mass of our fighting men in the Great War 
were not only untrained in August, 1914, but had lived in an 
atmosphere far removed from every idea of war. Moreover, a 
determination to solve every problem of diplomacy by peaceful 
means is quite compatible with the practice of arms. Sir Walter 
Raleigh said truly, ‘ Though the sword is put into the sheath, we 
must not suffer it to rust or stick so fast that we shall not be able 
to draw it readily when need requires.’ England cannot assume 
that her fleet may be broken up and her regular army disbanded 
because peace may seem to be assured for a generation. So long 
as these services continue on a peace footing proportionate to the 
strength of other nations, and so long as a host of voluntary 
societies, from the Territorial Army down to the humble Boy 
Scouts and Girl Guides, infuse their precious gifts of discipline 
and duty in the national character, there can be no real fear of 
degeneracy. Moreover, the maintenance of the British Empire 
itself involves the retention and constant exercise of those qualities 
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of justice and strength and those faculties of command and self- 
reliance which have been the main factors of our survival and 
success. 

Neither the Jesuits nor the Germans were the first to dis- 
cover the influence of education on national character. ‘ Marcus 
Cato,’ says Plutarch, ‘wrote books of history with his own 
hands in large letters that his boy might start life with a useful 
knowledge of what his forefathers had done.’ It is right that the 
schools of Great Britain should give the rising generation adequate 
knowledge of their country’s influence on the well-being of man- 
kind. ‘ Waterloo,’ said Wellington, ‘did more than any other 
battle I know of to secure the true object of all battles—the peace 
of the world.’ The ideal English education will foster the love of 
peace and the realisation that courage and self-denial, faith, hope 
and charity, have outlets enough in the daily life of a modern 
industrial State. The man who serves his fellows in civil pursuits 
is only carrying the ideals of the soldier into another field of action. 
The two tasks complement each other, and to instil the virtues of 
both into the minds of boys and girls helps to preserve the high 
qualities which are equally useful in war and peace. 

If the teacher does point, as he should, to the miseries and 
misfortunes which follow inevitably in the wake of war, he can 
also help to keep alive the glorious memories of our soldiers and 
sailors—the men of Albuera and Trafalgar and Balaclava—and of 
those who lately gave their lives that Britain might live. In two 
of his poems Sir Henry Newbolt commemorates the idealist non- 
combatant who, though debarred from sharing in prowess, could 
so fill his hearers with the spirit of ‘the old heroic names’ that 
they ‘ hummed his music on the march to death.’ This type of 
teacher will not disappear, nor will his teaching lose its magic, if 
the Washington Conference succeeds. 

A modern Englishman is rightly slow in acclaiming change as 
progress. The march of man is very chequered. The achieve- 
ments of our own generation in art or letters, morality or culture, 
have often been surpassed at various points in the earlier history 
of the race. It is easy enough to make a case which is plausible, 
if not convincing, against democracy. Its failures have been so 
frequent and so enormous ; its ability to govern is so little, if at 
all, in advance of that exhibited in other systems. The belief in 
the steady ascent of man which coloured the philosophy and 
inspired the poetry of the Victorian age has been shaken by the 
inexorable logic of events. Nevertheless the love of peace which 
dominates men’s minds all over the earth to-day, and particularly 
in democratic countries, may be justly deemed a real step forward 
from the morality of the past. Since the dawn of history the 
struggle among nations for survival has been, both in the theory 
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and practice of international conduct, the normal process by 
which States have developed. Primitive society lived in violence. 
From antiquity down to our own age conflict has been the key-note 
of relations between different races. ‘A prince,’ writes Machia- 
velli, ‘is to have no other design nor thought nor study but war 
and the arts and disciplines of it, for indeed that is the only 
profession worthy of a prince.’ ‘In all times,’ says Hobbes, 
“kings and persons of sovereign authority because of their in- 
dependency are in continual jealousies and in the state and 
posture of gladiators.’ The Washington Conference is the symbol 
of a new view of the international system. War is now considered 
to be something horrible, abnormal—an event outside the natural 
evolution of men and nations. 

Such a conception helps to bring the Kingdom of Heaven 
nearer to a suffering world. It adds an even brighter radiance to 
the Flanders poppies which we buy on Remembrance Day. 


GeraLp B. Hurst. 











THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 


II. AustRauia’s Position 





To the Australian people the Washington Conference is probably 
fraught with more momentous consequences than to any other 
party to the discussions. The main features of Australia’s posi- 
tion scarcely need elaboration. This ‘ultima Thule’ of the 
white man has an area equal to that of the United States of 
America, with only one-twentieth the latter’s population. Isolated 
from the great civilisation from which it has sprung, Australia is 
within a few days’ sail of Asiatic populations pressing ever harder 
upon the inadequate resources of their overcrowded lands. In 
the event of a great racial war between East and West, Australia 
is equally attractive to the Asiatic as a prey, a prize or a base. 
The navy could not be built that would be adequate to the 
defence of her enormous coast-line. Her population of five and 
ahalf millions could not prevent a hostile landing. To an Asiatic 
victor she would be the principal reward. The submarine and 
the airship have turned her natural defences to nought, while the 
cost of effective protection would be crippling. Quite apart from 
her imperial and international relationships, therefore, Aus- 
tralia’s interests lie wholly in measures designed to prevent the 
outbreak of a great war in the Pacific. 

The possible causes of such a war are well known. In which of 
these is Australia most directly involved? At a casual glance, 
the policy of prohibiting coloured immigration, which she shares 
with America, seems to be Australia’s contribution to the factors 
of embroilment with Asia, and more particularly Japan. I am, 
however, profoundly convinced that neither the White Australia 
policy nor Californian exclusionism is a primary consideration at 
present in the foreign policy of Japan. One of the most acute 
Westerners resident in China recently remarked to me that those 
matters, apart from their effect upon Japanese pride, were merely 
useful to Japanese statesmen in the game of diplomatic bluff, 
and that they would not waste one soldier’s life over them. 
China, he declared, is the body and soul of Japan’s foreign policy, 
and every other issue is subordinate. 
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Australia has much to fear from a future in which Japan 
bestrides the Pacific, gorged upon the vast resources of China, 
In this her interests march with those of the white world at large, 
Japanese aggrandisement in the Far East seems to depend upon 
two essential conditions—a first-class military alliance with one 
or more White Powers and a successful war with the United 
States. The latter condition would be contingent upon the first, 
and upon the continuation of the race for armaments. The only 
Power with which Japan could ally herself to any effect for years 
to come is, of course, Great Britain. Australian opinion is 
almost unanimously opposed to such an alliance, and is hostile 
even to the semblance of it contained in the existing Anglo- 
Japanese Treaty. The safety of Australia is regarded as resting 
upon the virtual isolation of Japan, or at least her disciplined 
control by workable understandings between Europe and America, 
Australians sympathise strongly with American dislike of the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance. They do not wish to alienate Japan, 
nevertheless, and would welcome a general understanding between 
the three great Pacific Powers designed to keep the peace in that 
contentious region. The United States and Great Britain desire 
the open door in China, and the maintenance of that country asa 
national entity and sovereign Power. Australia heartily agrees 
with these objectives, but her need is the simple one of security 
from attack. She has no real fear of being involved with the 
Mother Country in a war on behalf of Japanese interests, or in 4 
conflict with America. But she does dread the steady develop- 
ment of a situation in the Pacific which would ultimately confer 
any form of hegemony upon Japan. 

It would be a mistake to imagine that Australians regard the 
Japanese people with hatred. They are merely distrustful of the 
policy of their governing class, and they are determined that the 
high social standards of Australia shall not be lowered by inter- 
mixture with any coloured race whatever. Visiting England 
after eight years in Australia, one is gratified to find how wide- 
spread is the sympathy for the White Australia policy amongst 
the Britis: people. But it is still not at all well understood. 
The doubt most frequently expressed concerns Australia’s 
ability to settle the tropical regions with whites, and to ‘ fill up’ 
the continent generally. How can we otherwise expect, we are 
asked, to be allowed to maintain an empty continent for our- 
selves? In this reasoning lurk many confusions. In the first 
place, the consensus of expert medical opinion, based upon 
investigations on the spot, strongly favours the possibility of} 
successful white settlement of tropical Australia. When we stop 
asking our women to live in wretched, insanitary huts, with 
corrugated iron roofs, and set about devising hygienic modes of 
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living and working in such areas, we may have some right to grow 
pessimistic. But that primary experiment is yet to be tried on 
any scale. Space will not permit of more than this passing 
reference to a vital point. Suffice it to say that so far no con- 
elusive evidence of any value has been offered to show that 
tropical Australia does not admit of white settlement. The 
evidence is increasingly the other way. 

Some doubters would have us admit a certain number of 
coloured persons, including Japanese, and bar them from advancing 
over a fixed colour line, drawn across the tropical North. The 
impracticability of this plan becomes obvious when we ask what 
would happen when the rapid increase of the coloured people 
filled to overflowing the territory behind the line. But the 
supreme and unanswerable objection to racial intermixture of 
the kind that would become inevitable in Australia is one which 
affects the future of the whole world. It is in the best interests 
of humanity that, when such a chance presents itself, we should 
avoid the cultivation of those racial hatreds and caste divisions 
which have sapped the vitality of every civilisation that entertained 
them. Australia offers the world a magnificent opportunity to 
build a great white civilisation in the Southern Seas, to be a 
bulwark for all time, not merely against the coloured hordes of 
Asia, but against the corrosive and debasing conditions that 
inevitably follow the clash of superior with inferior standards of 
living and social custom. 

In this grand enterprise Australia demands the support and 
backing of the whole white race. The entire future of the Pacific 
is bound up with Australia’s destiny to become a great nation. 
The reduction of armaments and the naval holiday are splendid 
preventives of a great catastrophe. To Australia they are chiefly 
valuable in providing a much-needed period for the immigration 
and settlement of hundreds of thousands of British people. It is 
a remarkable, but little-known, fact that the indigenous Austra- 
lian people are increasing at a more rapid rate than any other 
nation in the world. The natural increase—excess of births over 
deaths—is no less than 21 per cent. higher than that of the 
Japanese, and 4 to 5 per cent. higher than that of the United 
Kingdom. If we could once raise our population to about fifteen 
millions, the high rate of natural increase would automatically 
solve our gravest problems of defence and development. 

It may be urged that these matters are of no direct concern 
to the Washington Conference. On the contrary, it is submitted 
that they represent the long view of the problem of the Pacific 
that alone offers any hope of a permanent settlement. If Aus- 
tralia, the home of one of the most virile and intelligent peoples 
the world has ever known, had a population of fifty millions of 
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such stock, there would be no Pacific problem. The Anglo- 
American-Australian Commonwealth of Nations would keep the 
peace in both hemispheres. The building of such a nation is 4 
perfectly practicable and eminently reproductive proposal, 
Britain has both the people and the capital to spare for such an 
enterprise. But it needs to be planned on the grand scale, with 
strategy of the ‘ big push’ variety, planned with all the resources 
of organisation and science. Given these conditions, even the 
already settled parts of Australia could be intensively opened up 
so as to absorb readily thrice the present population. Railways, 
irrigation, dry-farming, new ports, scientific research—these are 
the agenda of a great programme whose successful performance 
is of vital interest to the British Empire and the whole world. 

In the meantime other developments are proceeding of 
fundamental interest to Australia. Perhaps the most important 
is the peaceful penetration of the Japanese throughout the islands 
of the Pacific Ocean. Americans are frankly concerned at this, 
It seems to me, however, that rather too much is sometimes made 
of this development. Japanese competition is doubtless a menace 
to European interests, but its real danger would arise only in the 
event of war. It is difficult, if not impossible, to prevent this 
kind of Japanese expansion. A phenomenon which has a great 
bearing upon this question, but which receives little notice from 
this standpoint, is the coming of the Indian into the Pacific, 
There are great numbers of Indian coolies, and also traders, in the 
Fiji Islands, and in many other groups. A very eminent Anglo- 
Indian who recently visited those islands remarked to me that 
within thirty years the Indians will have covered the Pacific by 
their own natural increase. Even allowing for some exaggeration 
in this statement, the prospect which it offers is highly sugges- 
tive, and of vital interest to the British Empire. The over-spread- 
ing of the islands by Indians would not only solve the labour 
problem which retards their development, but it would introduce 
as a dominant element a peaceful non-political race, with many 
affinities of interest and historic association with the white race. 
The chief objection to a similar expansion of Japanese is the 
obvious one that they belong to an imperialistic nation, whose 
commercial travellers are apt to be the advance guard of a more 
serious invasion. 

Has Australia, then, no suggestion to offer for the satisfaction 
of Japan’s claims for room to expand? So far we have dealt 
with little more than plans for effectively checking her expansion 
southward and westward in the Pacific, and in the nearer sphere 
of China. It must be admitted that on this point Australian 
opinion is neither articulate nor instructed. In the past few years 
at least a dozen books of first-rate importance have been pub- 
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lished dealing with Japan and her relations with the outstanding 
problems of world politics. I have repeatedly asked Australian 
booksellers what was the extent of the demand for such works, 
and the replies have been invariably most discouraging. I think 
the chief reason is to be found in the settled habit of leaving our 
foreign policy to Downing Street. Australia has only very 
recently felt the need for any foreign policy at all. Her elevation 
to a quasi-independent status within the League of Nations has 
not effected anything like the fundamental change in her imperial 
and international relationships that was too hastily trumpeted 
abroad by constitutional theorists. Weight of interests and 
military strength continue to be the decisive factors in the adjust- 
ment of international affairs. Independence varies directly with 
political responsibility. Australia’s apparently subordinate place 
in the British delegation at Washington is a recognition of this 
fact, just as it is a welcome confirmation of the truth that the 
substance of British unity is worth a million times more than the 
shadow of Dominion independence. 

Though Australians do not study these points with any care, 
their political instinct is wonderfully sound. While they resent 
the slightest encroachment upon their domestic liberties, they 
repudiate without hesitation any development of diplomatic 
separatism, or a lone hand in foreign relations. To my mind 
the British delegation at the Peace Conference was a model of its 
kind. Its working principles of consultation over common 
interests, united presentation of a common case, and special 
argument of particular cases with the general moral backing of 
the whole, admirably met the needs of a difficult situation. 
While not accepting their contention, I must confess to some 
intellectual sympathy with the American Senators who protested 
against each Dominion having a separate vote in the League of 
Nations. The grand anomaly of ‘ unity with independence’ can 
only be bought at a price. And it is well worth our while to pay 
that price on an occasion like the Washington Conference. The 
Dominions have wisely returned to the united delegation method, 
and the effect of that concession to the logic of political realities 
upon the American authorities cannot fail to be helpful in the 
future. 

Are Australians, then, favourable to an Anglo-American 
entente? Here again, they are not sufficiently articulate. The 
American as a supposed type is not popular with Australians, 
and the post-war policy of the United States is intensely un- 
popular. But political instinct once more prevails. The Aus- 
tralian feels, rather than thinks, towards a cordial understanding 
between the English-speaking peoples, though he does not for a 
moment think of the American as an Anglo-Saxon. This feeling 
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is fortified by the consciousness of America’s attitude towards 
coloured immigration and her distrust of Japan. Many Aus- 
tralians have declared that, in case of a war between the United 
States and Japan, it would be a very difficult matter to keep our 
people from overtly assisting the Americans in their naval opera- 
tions. That may not be correct as a reading of the possibilities, 
but it represents a deep-seated sentiment. 

I have said that Australians do not study the problem of the 
Far East and the Pacific. Unfortunately this is scarcely less true 
of the politicians. Amongst these are many men of ability and 
integrity, but there is no tradition of assiduous study of the ques- 
tions that come up for discussion in Parliament, such as one is 
accustomed to find in a considerable section of members of the 
House of Commons. Speeches on outstanding imperial and 
international questions in the Federal Parliament of the Common- 
wealth are lamentably poor in matter and in style. This is a 
serious thing, and the Press gives very little more lead to the 
people in such vital matters. In this respect the position is 
curious and interesting. The amount of space given to foreign 
news by Australian newspapers is considerable, especially having 
regard to the enormous expense of the cable services. But, for the 
same reason, we are confined to two or three of the old-established 
and very conservative sources of supply. The consequence is 
that the average Australian never acquires any liberal views of 
international affairs. He can always be relied on to take the 
orthodox views of foreign politics purveyed by the conservative 
Press. Even on a matter like the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, in 
which his natural feeling led him towards hostility, it was quite 
noticeable that the British cable services gradually induced a 
mitigation of his sentiments, so that he was prepared for the com- 
promise laid down by the Prime Minister of the Commonwealth 
—renewal on terms satisfactory to the United States. It is 
important to remember, in considering Australian opinion, that 
there is not a single daily newspaper that can be called truly 
liberal, in the best and non-party sense of the word. The Labour 
organs are, unfortunately, not well informed or influential. 

That brings me to say something of the attitude of organised 
Labour in Australia to the matters under discussion. The only 
persons who study international politics at all steadily are a small 
percentage of the professional classes and a fair percentage of 
trade unionists. The war has brought about a welcome change 
for the better in this respect. The number of journals and 
magazines imported from abroad dealing with high politics has 
greatly increased. Their readers take little or no notice of the 
local Press. In the Universities this change is most noticeable. 
Public questions are eagerly studied, and a genuine international 
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sentiment, backed by knowledge, is developing. Australia is 
just beginning to enter the wider world of political thought, and 
the Labour movement is contributing not a little towards this 
awakening. But Australian Labour suffers from certain obses- 
sions orthodox to itself, which cloud its thinking on international 
questions. Chief among these is the ‘ capitalist Governments’ 
obsession. The pre-war Labour Party was quite alive to the 
nourishment contained in ‘half a loaf,’ but the new Labour 
leader is much too prone to cry,‘ Nobread!’ This policy of aloof- 
ness has been developing for the past five years, and is likely to 
lead Australia into trouble, if it be practised by a future Common- 
wealth Labour Government. It is more likely, however, that the 
exigencies of actual situations will lead Labour’ Ministers to 
employ the usual methods of negotiation, in co-operation with 
the British Government, in their relations with foreign Powers. 

To all countries interested in the Pacific there is a danger less 
tangible but more real than some we have considered. The past 
few years have taught us that even organised war is not so dan- 
gerous as disorganised peace. The question must be seriously 
asked whether the white race is capable of constructing a peace 
out of the turgid chaos in which half the world is weltering. If 
Central Europe cannot be saved, how are we to prevent the 
threatened disintegration of the East that is now showing itself 
in the unrest of Egypt, the Middle East, India and China? The 
yellow peril of an organised Orient laying waste the civilisation 
of the West is less to be feared than the crumbling of the imme- 
morial caste systems of Eastern communities. Those rigid 
societies are cracking ominously everywhere, and there appears 
to be nothing to replace the social discipline of customs now 
rapidly disintegrating. No man can predict the extent or the 
violence of such changes during the next decade. Unhappily, 
the East is merely acquiring the cast-off clothing of the demo- 
cracies of the West. What is to be done to arrest this twentieth 
century disease ? It would seem that nothing less than the per- 
manent establishment of means of co-operation like those of the 
Washington Conference can avail. Something like a biennial 
Convention of the Pacific Powers is needed to provide for a con- 
tinuous and progressive development such as these ever-changing 
regions require. 

Given elementary goodwill and such an arrangement for 
active co-operation, it is quite practicable to make the Southern 
Pacific into one of the world’s most productive fields. Each 
civilised Power must keep before itself the dual obligation of 
protecting and uplifting the natives and making available to the 
world the incalculable riches of the islands. The former duty 
has been well expressed by Judge Murray, the able Lieutenant- 
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Governor of Papua (Australian New Guinea). Our aim must be, 
he says, ‘to show how the civilisation of the twentieth century 
can be introduced among a people in the Stone Age, not only 
without injury to them, but to their lasting benefit and their 
permanent advance upon the road of civilisation.’ This state- 
ment could legitimately be taken as a description of Australia’s 
record in the treatment of native races under her care. The 
mandate over former German New Guinea granted to her by the 
League of Nations is a fitting recognition of her achievement. 
Commonwealth Governments have refused to yield to the im- 
portunities of traders and planters to allow any system of in- 
denturing or private recruiting. Humane treatment has reaped 
its reward, for large numbers of natives have been induced to 
serve for short periods on public works and plantations under 
official supervision. The serious shortage of labour in the islands 
of the Pacific can only be overtaken, without the usual crop of 
evils arising from other methods, by teaching the natives the 
benefits of industry and giving them a fair share of its fruits. 
The evil past of the Pacific has yet to be lived down, and Australia’s 
example in the tutelage of native races will not be without its 
influence at Washington and future conferences. The disgraceful 
treatment of Indian coolies in Fiji has temporarily dried up that 
source of supply. The sole condition of its re-opening that would 
be tolerated by Indian opinion is the free settlement of coolies as 
independent labourers or cultivators. There seems no good 
reason why this course should not be taken in all British groups. 
One final word about the Japanese claim to ‘ expansion,’ so 
insistently put forward at Washington. Doubtless the world will 
some day come to recognise the hollowness of this so-called 
‘right,’ whatever be the nation that demands it. It is almost 
invariably in conflict with international ethics, as expressed in 
the Covenant of the League of Nations. It is only the past sins 
of foreign Powers in China that give Japan a colourable pretext 
for her monstrous pretensions and unlawful penetration in that 
country. Australians feel that if the Japanese can win such 
‘ rights ’ in China and Siberia, there is no land in the Pacific that 
can morally be withheld from them. In blindly accepting this 
‘expansion’ claim, we are merely creating new problems, not 
settling old ones. What is to be the end of these cycles of over- 
flowing populations ? It would be better for the world that they 
should cease to overflow, not that ever fresh areas should be found 
for them, at whatever risk and cost. Every nation must at some 
stage accept the logic of its geography and history and that of 
the world at large. The Japanese are a great and enterprising 
people, but it would not be of any special advantage to the world 
if there were fifty millions more of them. The same may be said 
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of the Chinese, Indians, Russians, and many another people. 
When a nation begins to ‘ overflow,’ it should be told that it must 
live on its own premises and have no more family than its income 
justifies, as most individuals have to do. International safety 
will some day demand nothing less than this. 

In the maintenance of this loftier view of world politics 
Australia is more fortunate than either Britain or America. She 
has no commercial interests to serve, no diplomatic past to live 
down, or foreign entanglements to escape. And it is hardly 
conceivable that she ever will have. Her people are imbued with 
a sane and clean idealism that is constantly nourished by the 
nature of their social life. They have not yet been to school in 
international politics, but that may easily prove their great 
advantage in the future. All parties are pledged to a policy that 
is the reverse of economic imperialism and the exploitation of 
weak or backward races. The influence of such a nation, occupy- 
ing the key position in the Southern Pacific, must be increasingly 
in the direction of elevating the whole tone of international action 
in that sphere and of securing that progressive co-operation 
between all interests without which the drift to final catastrophe 


is unavoidable. 
MEREDITH ATKINSON. 
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THE BRITISH LEGION 


THREE years ago the war came to an end with the signing of the 
Armistice. For three years we have known peace. It may have 
been a doubtful and troublous peace, broken by minor wars and 
rumours of war, but it has been a real peace when judged by the 
standard of the four wild years that preceded it. Three years is 
a short period when marked on the graph of the world’s history, 
but it is at least long enough to justify a review of national 
opinion within its span. It is long enough also to justify a 
consideration of the present estate of the men who fought in the 
war and have returned to civil life. How do they stand now, 
these who were our representatives, who stood for our nation 
when we put its fate to the ordeal of battle ? 

It is needless to insist to-day on the difficulties which have 
beset their feet. Of those difficulties some are eternal. After 
every great war there has been a hungry soldiery. Some are 
peculiar to the modern world, yet others to an industrial people 
in a modern world. When almost literally swords could be 
turned to ploughshares the problems of the reorganisation of life 
were comparatively simple. It was easy to set men again to the 
necessary tasks. Above all, the sons of the farmer, peasant and 
labourer who had gone forth to war had already served their 
apprenticeship. When they returned they could to a great 
extent take up their work where they had left off. For England 
in the twentieth century the case is far different. For a vast 


number of men returning to this small country from their battle | 


stations all over the wide world it was no mere question of picking 
up again the idle spade and grape, grown rusty indeed, but still 
waiting there for the hands that had once used them. It was a 
question of inserting themselves as cogs and links and bolts into 
the vast and infinitely complex machinery of industrialism, a 
machinery which, transferred abruptly from purposes of destruc- 
tion to purposes of construction, had many of its engines working 
at low speed, and many not working at all. With a world about 
us disorganised and impoverished, unable to buy from us the 
goods it needed and by the sale of which we lived, there was not 
work enough to go round once the first brief prosperity founded 
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on money artificially created had been exhausted. And for what 
work there was the least well fitted were in many cases the men 
who had gone to the war. They had served no apprenticeship, 
had learnt no trade. Leaving aside altogether the pitiable army 
of the bodily and mentally disabled, many thousands, apparently 
whole and sound, had suffered a weakening of the fibres. The 
rest found themselves in a strange world, which the older had 
forgotten and the younger scarcely known, a world wherein their 
steps were no longer guided znd their actions ordered by discipline 
and the chain of command. After the first delight of liberty they 
stared about them, bewildered. But they felt they had earned 
their country’s gratitude, and they looked to it, to it and its 
elected rulers, the Government, for aid in their struggle. 

They looked not altogether in vain. It is easy to sneer at the 
extent of the work accomplished. But, owing to the number of 
men to be dealt with, the task was stupendous. With many 
hesitations, many mistakes, many surrenders to selfish interests, 
a great deal was done. And the country’s gratitude was very 
real. It was with genuine enthusiasm that many employers of 
labour, small and great, big institutions and little private firms, 
strove to find work for the men who had fought for them. At 
least while the fever of victory still burned in cheeks and hearts 
@ warm flood of thankfulness and recognition flowed from the 
people at home to the returned and compassed them about. 

Has the flood grown cold? Has itebbed? The cynical may 
reply by quoting the sentence with which this article opens. It 
is three years since the war ended. Three years may be a short 
period in history, but it is a long time where human gratitude is 
concerned. Since the day of the Victory March there has been a 
change of atmosphere. That change is, from some points of 
view, as necessary as it is inevitable. We cannot burn for ever 
with that fever of victory. This our world, if it would continue 
to exist, must settle to its mundane tasks, must fix its vision on 
future rather than past, must strive to renew itself in peace after 
having almost destroyed itself in war. That being granted, it is 
none the less true that out of the natural reaction has grown a 
whole crop of weeds of thought and conduct. The ideals for which 
we fought are questioned ; the soldiers who led us are belittled 
by men who could not have commanded a platoon in action or 
issued a march order to a brigade. A little throng, which held 
positions scarce higher than those of clerk and reporter, has 
occupied itself in making revelations of things it never saw. 
Another little throng, of novelists, under pretence of a psycho- 
logical examination of the period of the war, is fondling the 
insignificant minority of ‘ brittle intellectuals,’ who can com- 
prehend the righteousness of any cause but that of their country. 
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In a word, it is dexterously put about that our part in the battle 
is something of which we have cause rather for shame than 
pride. 

But, it may be argued, all this miasma of false sentiment, and 
false history, and false-heartedness, is bred only of the swamps of 
our temporary exhaustion and depression. That is, indeed, true. 
The sun may take an hour more or an hour less to disperse them, 
but disperse them he will. But what is the effect meanwhile of 
this atmosphere on the men who fought and on the nation’s 
attitude toward them ? Can we doubt that it tends to create an 
indifference among the thoughtless to their fate? Forgetting 
the war, so assiduously preached by some who took no part 
in it, may easily come to mean forgetting the man who fought. 
He begins to appear a gull, least desirable of guises to a 
man of spirit. And as he shrinks, so does the man at 
home swell and expand. The man who stayed at home was 
chary of speech for some time after the Armistice. He may, 
as were the greater part of those who did not serve, have 
been kept back by the most honourable of reasons: by age, by 
infirmity, by actual compulsion. But, whatever his réle at home, 
whether he sat in armchair or on office stool or workshop bench, 
he was at home, safe, and in reasonable comfort. Whether or no 
he was actually debarred from service, he felt, when he saw the 
khaki flood flowing back to this country, that it was meet for him 
to bear himself modestly, that the hour was to the young, who 
had given so much more than he. If men offered their wines and 
meats and women their lips and hearts to the returned, to his 
despite, it was but bare justice. 

Most admirable attitude—but how swiftly laid aside! 
To-day it is the voice of the man who did not serve that tires our 
ears. His embarrassment is over. He has recovered all and 
something more than all his old assurance. For him in many 
cases the war was not unprofitable. There is no sneer in that 
reflection ; many firms and business men and individual workmen 
made high profits and wages with all honour and did excellent 
service to the State in the making of them ; not all were feathering 
their nests at the expense of the men who went ‘ over the bags.’ 
But the fact remains, and must be taken into account. All the 
machinery of government and of affairs was in his hands. His 
position, as he came gradually to see, was impregnable. England 
to-day is ruled by him. Every Government office is his play- 
ground, every trade union his preserve. Through all the sub- 
terranean burrows of those great warrens he moves with the 
speed and ease of long experience. The ex-service man who 
ventures in is lost in the mazes. Very rarely, very rarely, does 
he find his way from the main passages down the private channels 
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that lead to the warmest nests. His country, the country that 
he fought for, for which he suffered anguish and terror, for which 
he was maimed, for which his feet were rotted in the icy slime of 
trenches, and his body chilled by the storms of the North Sea, 
which he preserved by his sacrifices, is controlled, and controlled 
most indifferently, by others than he. 

And now at last it seems that he has found a remedy in 
combination. 

Before Lord Haig had laid down his duties in France he had 
foreseen some of the difficulties of the future and realised that the 
work he had performed in war must be carried to its logical con- 
clusion in peace. But he did not finally return till April, 1919, 
and by that time a number of enthusiastic men were already in 
the field. ‘The Comrades of the Great War,’ ‘The National 
Association of Discharged Sailors and Soldiers,’ and ‘ The National 
Federation of Discharged and Demobilised Sailors and Soldiers ’ 
were in being. Lord Haig took up the task nearest his hand. 
He founded ‘ The Officers’ Association.’ The task was not only 
nearest his hand: it was from some points of view the most 
pressing. The State was doing more for men than officers. The 
great majority of the officers promoted during the later stages of 
the war came from the same station in life as the men they com- 
manded. They were no better prepared than the latter for the 
new battle of peace ; their promotion had been, indeed, a handi- 
cap to their future. Their war gratuities, based on their com- 
missioned service, were small. Their difficulties were at the 
moment perhaps the most serious of all. These difficulties were 
met as well as was humanly possible by the energy and zeal of 
Lord Haig and the power of his name in the country at large. 
But he himself had never allowed his vision of the future to be 
obscured by present necessities. He saw in the Officers’ Associa- 
tion the germ of a far greater and wider-reaching idea. He saw 
officers and men standing once. more shoulder to shoulder, united 
by a common interest and by the still closer bonds of what they 
had endured together. 

The other organisations likewise had done much to meet the 
emergencies of the time. Their record of service is one of which 
their authors and controllers, now that they have come to an 
end, are most justly proud. They had thrown their chief energies 
into obtaining sufficient support for the disabled and for the 
dependants of those who had fallen in the field. They had founded 
clubs up and down the country. They had used their consider- 
able influence to obtain employment for ex-soldiers and sailors. 
But their aims were often divergent, and their methods still more 
so. It is no secret that in various parts of the country branches 
of the different bodies, so far from being in harmony, looked on each 
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other with jealous eyes. And the very fact that they were dis- 
united gave to the people they required to influence, from Govern- 
ment departments down to private firms, the opportunity to play 
off one against the other. It was the old story of the war over 
again, of allies who did not pull together. And just as in the war, 
though the disease was patent, the manner in which the remedy 
should be applied was not. There were many difficulties, many 
prejudices, to be overcome ; men who did not care for compromises 
had to submit to them for the general good. A joint conference on 
the subject of unity sat for the last five months of last year. A 
‘ provisional unity conference’ sat for the first five months of 
this. But at last the way was clear. At what is known in its 
records as the ‘Whitsun Unity Conference’ the British Legion 
was born. 

The British Legion has for Patron H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
the most popular personality in England to-day, whose grace and 
charm and modesty have won all our hearts. It has for President 
Field-Marshal Earl Haig, a man great in war, who will prove 
himself, when this fruit of the seed which he sowed comes to 
maturity, a man great in peace also. Its ruling body is its 
National Executive Council, which consists of two members 
nominated by each of its ten Area Councils, together with the 
President, Chairman, Vice-Chairman, and General Treasurer. 
One of the most inspiring sights that one can imagine in these 
uninspiring days is the big map in the Organisation Branch of the 
Legion’s offices in Eccleston Square, with flags of a different 
colour for each Area marking the Branches. Round the great 
industrial districts the flags cluster so thickly that there is scarce 
room for their pins, while in the agricultural districts they are so 
evenly distributed as to show that no corner of the country has 
escaped the Legion’s activities. By the time these lines are in 
print the Branches will number over 1,300, with a membership 
running into millions, though the exact figure will not be ascer- 
tainable till January next. 

The principles and policy of the Legion, as set forth in its 
rules, are so fine, and so finely expressed, that I desire to quote 
them in full :— 


The Legion shall be democratic, non-sectarian, and not affiliated to or 
connected directly or indirectly with any political party or political 
organisation. 

The Legion shall be created to inaugurate and maintain in a strong, 
stimulating, united, and democratic comradeship all those who have 
served in His Majesty’s Navy, Army, Air Force, or any Auxiliary Forces, 
so that neither their efforts nor their interests shall be forgotten, that 
their welfare and that of the dependants of the fallen may be safeguarded, 
and that just and equitable treatment shall be secured to them in respect 
of the difficulties caused in their lives as a result of their services. 
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The Legion shall exist to perpetuate in the civil life of the Empire and 
the world the principles for which we have fought ; to inculcate a sense of 
loyalty to the Crown, community, State, and nation ; to promote unity 
amongst all classes; to make right the master of might; to secure peace 
and goodwill on earth ; to safeguard and transmit to posterity the principles 
of justice, freedom, and democracy; and to consecrate and sanctify our 
comradeship by our devotion to mutual service and helpfulness. 












That, it will be agreed, is a splendid confession of faith. As 
regards ‘ practical politics,’ the first problem of the Legion is 
naturally the problem which is obsessing everyone to-day, that 
of unemployment. Mr. Lister, the Chairman of the Legion, 
related that in a gathering of 4,000 Legionaries marshalled to 
welcome their Patron, the Prince of Wales, during his tour in the 
industrial North, at least half were without work. As times 
improve these ex-service men have the right to be placed high on 
the roster. They can and will, through the organisation of the 
Legion, bring forward their claims to such a preference. But the 
Legion can accomplish far more than this in the industrial world. 
It can help to create a better spirit between masters and men, 
containing as it does tens of thousands of the first and millions of 
the second in its ranks. ‘Selfishness and personal interests,’ 
writes Lord Haig, ‘ dominate the position in nearly every walk of 
life at the present time. An awakening or resurrecting of the 
best ideals of comradeship created by common danger and common 
sacrifice is the only alternative to disaster. We must tackle the 
present industrial situation, promote a better feeling between 
employers and employed, encourage a joint effort which will bring 
greater production, greater prosperity, and consequently better 
conditions of life.’ Many people have said the same thing in 
other words, but Lord Haig says it with a downright confidence 
that it can be done. If he is mistaken, if it cannot, the outlook 
is black indeed, and the better times to which allusion has been 
made will never arrive. 

In its short life, since July last, the Legion has accomplished a 
great deal of valuable practical work. It has, for example, been 
able to relieve with temporary assistance between 150,000 and 
200,000 men. That alone would have justified its existence. It 
has succeeded in improving, almost out of recognition, the pen- 
sions scheme, having influenced the holding up of the Government 
Bill and the insertion in Committee stage of a number of vital 
amendments. It has obtained direct representation on Regional 
Pensions Committees. But even more important have been its 
efforts which will bear future fruit. It has obtained a promise 
that in any schemes for the relief of unemployed sanctioned by 
the Government there shall be included 75 per cent. of ex- 
service men. That, it may be said, is a measure of bare justice, 
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but it is one that would not have been obtained had not the 
ex-service men possessed their organised machinery to back them, 
With regard to emigration, it is in touch not only with the Agents 
for the British Colonies, but with all our Consuls and Vice-Consuls 
abroad, keeping itself informed of the possibilities of employment 
outside this country, and making full investigation of all settle- 
ment schemes such as the ‘ Back-to-the-Land’ movement in 
British Columbia. If the plans of Mr. Hughes and his White 
Australia policy can be carried through, its aid will certainly be 
called in, and it will have a great field for the more adventurous 
spirits who are prepared to cross the seas if they perceive a 
reasonable chance of success in a land peopled by their own kin. 

A method of assisting those of the disabled who can still 
work which has struck the imagination of the country has been 
the institution of the King’s Roll. On the whole, the private 
firms of Great Britain responded well to the King’s appeal. 
The public bodies have in this respect a record far less desirable. 
In the first year of its existence not one-eighth of the public 
bodies of England and Wales had earned the right to use the Seal. 
Since then the Ministry of Labour, behind which it is safe to trace 
the influence of the British Legion, has begun to put pressure on 
these bodies. The situation is improving, but slowly. It would 
be easy for the Government to insist that every body which has 
the spending of public money, every department of state, and every 
firm employed by such bodies and departments, should be on the 
Roll. Most amazing of all is the fact that a large number of 
holders of the Royal Warrant, people in whose business the 
patronage of the King is a splendid asset, have not responded 
to His Majesty’s appeal and are not on his Roll. Every firm that 
displays in its window the Royal Arms should display beside 
them the Seal of the National Scheme for Disabled Men. The 
first without the second is to-day without honour. 

It is always easier to ask of the generous, even when they have 
given already, than of the stony-hearted. Letters have been 
written by the British Legion to all those patriotic employers who 
have already adopted the King’s Scheme asking them if it is 
possible to increase the number of disabled men employed by 
them above the exact 5 per cent. Very favourable replies have 
been received. Many firms which have already more than 5 per 
cent. have promised to try to increase the figure still further. One 
big firm has added that it employs 75 per cent. of ex-service men, 
and hopes to increase the figure. That is the spirit we want to see 
abroad. The generous-hearted want only to have things made 
clear to them to have their imagination touched. Then they will 
do what is right. The stony-hearted require sterner measures. 
The British Legion is well qualified to undertake both tasks. 
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The British Legion has no politics. Its members can be 
Conservatives, or Coalitionists, or Independent Liberals, or 
Labour men. But it can and must concern itself with and keep 
its eye open to the movements of politics, which so closely affect 
its existence. It can find out which members of Parliament and 
leaders of party opinion in the country are in its favour. It can 
ensure that in the House of Commons there is a block of members 
who will always be ready to support it. It can at elections put 
questions to the candidates, and inform its members of their 
answers, without directly advising them how to vote; and when 
one of those candidates has been elected it can, if needs be, 
remind him of his promises ! 

I have given the merest sketch of the work and policy of the 
British Legion. . Those who wish to study them in greater detail 
can do so in its own publications. What I should like now to 
emphasise is the great importance of every man who has served in 
the Army, Navy, or Air Force joining the organisation. In a 
movement of this sort the strength of a body does not increase 
merely in the same progression as the numbers that join it. A 
body of two million men is not merely twice as powerful as one of 
a million, but three or four times as powerful. The British 
Legion claims to represent a vast section of the nation, the most 
important section of the nation—that which fought for it. It will 
speak for that section in unanswerable accents when it has en- 
rolled the whole of it in its ranks. When that has been accom- 
plished it will be the greatest force in the kingdom. 

It needs that strength. Its cause is high and honourable, 
righteous through and through. But right has always needed 
might behind it if it would prevail, and needed it never more 
than to-day. It wants to see in its Branches all over the country 
those who have weathered the storm as well as those who lie 
waterlogged at its mercy. It wants the strong to help their 
weaker brethren. And in these unsettled times there are very 
few of us who can be sure that we shall not one day ourselves be 
glad of comradely assistance. It wants, above all, ex-officers to 
join. In some of the old associations officers were not admitted 
to membership, while in the Officers’ Association membership was 
confined to them. A great merit of the British Legion is that it 
calls to officers and men alike and brings them together. One of 
the most pleasant features of social life since the war has been the 
friendship which officers who served together in various units and 
formations have brought back to civil life. The annual dinners 
of clubs formed by the officers and ex-officers of divisions and 
brigades and regiments have furnished some of the happiest 


1 Particularly in the monthly journal which bears its name, The British Legion, 
ce 3d. 
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occasions in the lives of their members. But the comradeship of 
officers during the war, and perhaps especially of junior officers— 
the troop leader, the section and platoon commander—and their 
men, was no less real. It was a fact almost symbolical that in 
good trenches, in quiet times, the company officers lived and 
messed together in a central dug-out, while in bad lines, or where 
an attack might be expected to develop suddenly, the platoon 
officer lived all the time in the same trench as his men. That 
comradeship also should be perpetuated, and in the organisation 
of the Legion there is the opportunity. Many officers are living 
in districts where men who served under them are also living. 
They are the fortunate ones, for no pleasure could be greater than 
that of joining a Branch which has among its members some of 
the good fellows whose existence was perforce so largely ordered 
by what ‘ the officer says.’ But the fact that an officer is to-day 
far from his territorial district is no objection to his joining the 
Legion. He was made an officer during the war because he was 
a man of some character, with some influence over other men. 
Not all the best men were made officers, and not all officers, in the 
haste of the moment, were chosen from the best men ; but that, 
broadly speaking, represents the facts. To-day that character, 
that influence, is needed as much as ever. And something more 
is needed. The good officer was the father of his men. They 
brought their troubles to him and asked for his advice. He 
entered into their hopes and aspirations. He knew their weak- 
nesses as well as their strength. His very presence meant that 
things were going well, his absence that they were going ill. In 
how many of our ‘shows’ has a unit, displaying the greatest 
gallantry and devotion, become disorganised and ineffective when 
its officer was hit! ‘We went on,’ said the survivors. ‘ There 
was heavy machine-gun fire. Our officer was killed. Then—— 
They did not shamefully cast away their arms. They did not 
run away. But the corporate spirit of the unit was lost ; the co- 
ordination of the attack disappeared. Its energy oozed from it, 
and the assault ceased to make way, or even gave ground to the 
counter-attack. 

It must not be said by any Legionary or by any Branch of 
the British Legion: ‘We combined, we planned, we wanted to 
do much for ourselves and our country, but the officers were not 
with us, and so——’ 

I have spoken hitherto chiefly of what the British Legion can 
do for itself and for its members. But I think it has also a great 
part to play in the whole future life of the nation. ‘ The ultimate 
goal of the British Legion,’ writes Lord Haig, ‘must be an up- 
lifting of the whole and the creating of a happier and more God- 
fearing community. What other goal is more worth trying for ?’ 
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No watchword could be finer, and none more urgently needed. 
The man who joins the British Legion is helping himself, but he 
is also helping England. And the case of England to-day is in 
many respects as desperate as it was under the menace of the 
submarine campaign. Overloaded with debts, torn by dissen- 
sions, filled with such class selfishness and bitterness, such poverty 
and misery, as she has not known for eighty years, our ship of state 
is clawing off a lee shore in a tempest. In the first hungry days 
the ex-service men of the British Legion have called upon their 
country for help. Ina little while it may well be the country that 
will be looking to the British Legion to save it from destruction. 

For consider the situation. On the one hand we have a huge 
community weakened, distracted, puzzled. On the other is a 
body of men young; vigorous, if their vigour can be directed ; 
hopeful, if they can be given goals worth attainment. They 
represent the flower of the nation, all the more precious because 
so many of its finest blossoms have died and dropped off in foreign 
lands the world around. They have as leader the man who led 
them in battle, who performed his service faithfully and well, 
whom they learnt to trust; a great man, without the facile arts 
that bring glittering success to politicians, but beside whose true 
fineness, as of tempered steel, their glitter is like the tawdry 
spangles of a circus acrobat ; a man who represents the best type 
of British character, strong but courteous, slow to speech but 
sure of thought. These men, this leader, together they must 
form a stout crust to the national body, to reinforce it, to enable 
it to hold out against the pressure from all sides that is being and 
that will increasingly be put upon it in the next few years. 

I was shown the other day the private diary kept during the 
war by an officer with a notable fighting record. There was one 
interesting account of a certain successful attack. 

A great number of the men (he wrote) seemed at first to be rather 

‘passengers.’ But a few of the stoutest-hearted did the early work for 
them, and then they warmed to it and went on all right. 
That, of course, was true of most attacks, though it is not a 
feature on which war correspondents were likely to insist. It is 
true in all times of trouble, in situations that call for moral as well 
as in those that demand physical bravery. In the difficulties 
around us and before us we want the British Legion to represent 
the stoutest-hearted, who will put courage into the ‘ passengers,’ 
who will inspire the whole nation by their example. 

A fine idea? Why, it is the finest idea that has come to birth 
in this country since the war! Above the arena of men of 
middling talent, squabbling, greedy, jealous, out of reach of its 
dust, this institution might float like a splendid flag, to which all 
would raise their eyes in pride and confidence. I see no other 
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programme, no other ideal, no other light on our horizon, that 
promises aught like this. By its agency the weak may take his 
place in the battle beside the strong and fight as stoutly as he— 
for our salvation. 

The whole situation reminds me of some glorious doggerel in 
Pilgrim’s Progress from the poem entitled The Author's Way of 
sending forth his Second Part of the Pilgrim :— 

Tell them of Master Feeble-mind also, 

Who not before, but still behind, would go ; 
Show them how he had like been slain, 

But how one Great-heart did his life regain. 
This man was true of heart, though weak in grace ; 
One might true godliness read in his face. 
Then tell them of Master Ready-to-halt, 

A man with crutches but without much fault. 
oa os * * a 
Forget not Master Valiant-for-the-Truth, 

That man of courage, though a very youth ; 
Tell everyone his spirit was so stout, 

No man could ever make him face about, 

And how Great-heart and he could not forbear, 
But put down Doubting Castle, slay Despair ! 


The walls of Doubting Castle are stiff, and Despair is a most 
formidable giant, but it is not beyond the power of the British 


Legion to put down the one and slay the other. 


Cyr Fats, 
Late Captain General Staff. 





THE QUESTION OF UPPER SILESIA 


Last August the failure of England and France to agree as to the 
disposal of Upper Silesia caused a deadlock in the Council of the 
Principal Allied Powers and very strained relations between the 
two countries. A definite breach was only avoided by the 
decision to refer what appeared to be an insoluble problem to 
the Council of the League of Nations. Exactly two months later 
the Council produced a solution which has been accepted not 
only by England and France, but also by Germany and Poland, 
the two nations principally concerned. The solution is an 
original one, and has been hotly attacked, particularly in Germany; 
thus, in view both of the importance of the question and of the 
responsibility attaching to the League of Nations, it is natural 
and desirable that the decision of the Council should be carefully 
considered. 

Upper Silesia, which formed the south-eastern extremity of 
the pre-war German Empire, is a region mainly agricultural and 
wooded, but containing valuable mineral deposits. The problem 
of its rightful disposal is highly complex. We are faced with the 
paradox of a territory which has not belonged to Poland since the 
fourteenth century, yet which before the war returned to the 
German Reichstag five Polish members who voted with the 
Poles from Posen ; a territory which is marked as Polish-speaking 
on German maps, yet which voted German last March by a 
majority of seven to five; a territory where towns own one 
allegiance, and the districts surrounding them another; and 
where the whole constitutes an ethnical and cultural jig-saw 
puzzle for which there can be no really satisfactory solution. 

To understand how this situation arose it is necessary to glance 
at the political and economic history. In the tenth century 
Silesia was taken from Bohemia (a Slav State) by Boleslav the 
Great, King of Poland. The eleventh century witnessed a 
revival and prolongation of the struggle for possession. It was 
then that Teutonic influence first supervened. The separate 
history of Silesia begins in 1139, when a dismemberment of 
Polish territory secured its independence. German intervention 
under Frederick Barbarossa occasioned the division of Silesia into 
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two dukedoms, with Breslau and Ratibor as respective capitals, 
and the introduction of German colonists and methods of adminis- 
tration. 

From 1331 to 1742 Upper Silesia remained a province of 
Bohemia, and passed in 1526, with other Bohemian possessions, 
to the Hapsburg crown. It did not pass into North German 
hands until the Peace of Breslau, 1742, when the territory was 
ceded by Maria Theresa to Frederick the Great, at the close of the 
historic struggle made familiar to British readers by Carlyle’s 
history of that monarch. 

The Poles in Silesia have, however, despite their long separa- 
tion from Poland, developed a strong sense of nationality. On 
the other hand, there is a large and patriotic German industrial 
population. It began with the settlers round Breslau in the 
thirteenth century, and has grown largely since the end of the 
eighteenth. Above all, since 1871, when the era of great industries 
opened in Upper Silesia, German colonisation followed in the 
wake of the railways. It concentrated in the towns, which became 
centres of enterprise with German majorities in nearly every one. 
Officials, railwaymen, colliery overseers,are German. The increase 
of the German element was accompanied, however, by an equiva- 
lent increase in the Polish population, so that the racial propor- 
tions varied little. The bulk of the colliers are Poles. 

In 1913 Upper Silesia contained one of the major coalfields of 
Germany, with a production of about 23 per cent. of the total 
German output of hard coal. It is also rich in other mineral 
deposits, and in addition it includes a highly developed industrial 
area, with a highly trained population, largely German. 

Both Germany and Poland claim Upper Silesia as indispensable 
to their economic development, and when Poland was brought 
into existence again by the Treaty of Versailles it became necessary 
to settle what was to be done with the province. On May 9, 1919, 
the Draft Treaty was laid before the German Government. By 
it the greater part of Upper Silesia was ceded to Poland. After 
considering the German protests, however, the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers decided that the ultimate disposition of the area 
should be determined by a plebiscite to be held there. By 
Article 88 and Annex of the Treaty a plebiscite was accordingly 
provided for and an Inter-Allied Commission set up to administer 
the area until the plebiscite should be held. 

The Treaty directs that ‘on the conclusion of the voting the 
number of votes cast in each commune will be communicated by 
the Commission to the Principal Allied and Associated Powers, 
with a recommendation as to the line which ought to be adopted 
as the frontier of Germany in Upper Silesia. In this recommenda- 
tion regard will be paid to the wishes of the inhabitants as shown 
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by the vote and to the geographical and economic conditions of 
the locality.’ 

By the terms of the Treaty the Commission could not take over 
the territory from the Germans until fifteen days after the Treaty 
was ratified, and, in fact, it was not taken over for several months. 
During August and September 1919 the news of the coming 
plebiscite caused revolts among the Polish population against the 
German authorities. The disorders were suppressed by German 
troops. In February 1920 the Inter-Allied Commission arrived in 
Silesia under General Lerond. They had 11,500 French troops and 
2000 Italians at their disposal. There were continual outbreaks 
of violence between the Poles and Germans throughout the rest 
of the year. The forces at the disposal of the Commission were 
inadequate for maintaining order in the inflamed state of national 
feeling. In March four British battalions arrived from the 
Rhine, and on March 21 the plebiscite was held. It showed a 
total German vote of 707,000 against 479,000 Polish, thus giving 
a German majority of 228,000 in the whole area. In the industrial 
area and coalfield, although the towns voted mainly German, 
there was a large Polish vote, so that the German majorities in 
KGnigshiitte and Kattowitz were to some extent isolated. The 
plebiscite was held without disorder. 

Early in May Polish newspapers stated that the Report of 
the British and Italian Commissioners would recommend the 
assignment to Germany of those districts which had voted German, 
and that the French Commissioner would not endorse this finding. 
A Polish insurrection immediately broke out with the connivance, 
if not the encouragement, of the Polish Government, under the 
leadership of Korfanty, a former Polish deputy in the German 
Reichstag. The French troops would not act against the Poles. 
The Italians made an effort to do so and lost forty killed. By 
the middle of May Korfanty’s men had overrun the country as 
far as the Oder, and Allied authority only held in the big towns. 
The Polish Government formally repudiated Korfanty, but failed 
to close the frontier against supplies of arms and food for the 
insurgents. 

On May 13 Mr. Lloyd George declared in the House of 
Commons that either Allied troops should restore order, or German 
troops must be allowed to do so. The speech caused Anglo-French 
relations to become very strained, but had a sobering effect 
in Upper Silesia. The Polish and German bands eventually 
evacuated the disputed area and were dissolved, and the Inter- 
Allied Commission resumed control. 

The Reports of the Commissioners have not been published. 

In the same speech Mr. Lloyd George stated in the House of 
Commons that the British and Italian Commissioners were in 
3R2 
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favour of giving the quarters that were overwhelmingly Polish to 
Poland and the areas where, taking the towns and country 
districts together, the majority was German to Germany. So 
that all the Commissioners agreed on a division of the territory 
though they differed as to the line. 

On May 26 M. Briand said in the French Chamber that the 
frontier proposed by the English and Italian Commissioners would 
result in only giving Poland 194,000 of the electors who voted for 
her, that is to say, leaving 60 per cent. of the Polish voters to 
Germany, whereas only 11 per cent. of the German voters would 
become Polish. The French Commission found this shocking and 
in contradiction to the Treaty. 

Relations became very strained between the two Govern- 
ments, the British pressing for a meeting of the Supreme Council, 
which was delayed by the French. On July 27 an acute crisis 
arose. News from Upper Silesia seemed to foreshadow a fresh 
outbreak, and the French proposed to send a division on their own 
initiative. On July 28 the British Government despatched a note 
to the French begging that there should be no departure from the 
policy of joint action. On August 1 the French gave way on this 
point, and the Allied Ambassadors in Berlin were instructed to 
inform the German Government that they must facilitate the 
transport of Allied troops to Upper Silesia at any moment. 

At last, on August 8, the Supreme Council met in Paris. 

The deadlock continued, and agreement appearing absolutely 
hopeless and the Entente being seriously strained, the Supreme 
Council decided to refer the whole matter to the Council of the 
League of Nations. It is understood that this was done on the 
suggestion of Mr. Lloyd George. 

On August 29 the Council of the League met at Geneva to 
consider the question. Its members were : 


Viscount Ishii ; . Japan (President). 
M. Hymans . ‘ . Belgium. 
M.daCunha .”.. . Brazil. 

Mr. Wellington Koo . China. 

M. Q. de Léon , . Spain. 

M. Leon Bourgeois . . France. 

Mr. A.J. Balfour . . Great Britain. 
Marquis lmperiali_ . . Italy. 


Viscount Ishii read a report stating that in a letter dated 
August 24 M. Briand had declared that the members of the 
Supreme Council undertook to accept the solution recommended 
by the Council of the League. 

On September 1 the Council appointed a Committee of four of 
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its own members, the representatives of Belgium, Brazil, China, 

and Spain, to examine the question. These four were chosen 

because they represented Powers which had taken no previous 
part in discussions. After study of the plebiscite figures and of 
Clause 5 of the Annex to Article 88 of the Treaty of Versailles, 
in which it is laid down that ‘ regard will be paid to the wishes of 
the inhabitants as shown by the vote and to the geographical 
and economic conditions of the locality,’ they decided that any 
solution which satisfied their interpretation of the Treaty would 
have to divide the industrial area. They then entrusted the 
study of the necessary economic provisions to two outside experts 
—a Czecho-Slovak and a German Swiss. These were given 
permission to consult any competent person they liked. Simul- 
taneously the necessary political provisions were studied by the 
Minorities section of the Secretariat. The aim was to draw such 
a line as would satisfy the wishes of the population as expressed 
by the plebiscite—obvious economic absurdities being avoided— 
and the economic provisions were to make the settlement work- 
able. 

The Council adopted the recommendations of the Committee 
of four without any important alterations. 

The general principles of the Council’s recommendation were 
as follows : 

Having regard to the Treaty, the solution must conform to 
the wishes of the inhabitants as expressed in the plebiscite. That 
was to be the governing consideration, and it therefore appeared 
to the Council necessary to divide the industrial area. It was, 
however, desirable to guarantee continuity of economic life during 
the period of readjustment, also to provide for the protection 
of minorities, and for their equalisation and reduction as far as 
possible. 

A frontier line was accordingly drawn which gave to Germans 
and Poles a population substantially corresponding to the vote 
recorded at the plebiscite. Unfortunately, owing to the historic 
circumstances already referred to, it was impossible to secure that 
the whole of the population assigned to Germany should be 
German and the whole of that given to Poland should be Polish. 
After considering different suggestions for dealing with this 
difficulty, it was decided to draw such a line as would give to each 
country about an equal number of the nationals of the other. 
No one will pretend that this is a satisfactory solution of the 
question, but it is no worse, and perhaps better, than any other 
that can be proposed. 

In order to make this severance of the industrial area workable 
it was necessary to make provisions for preventing the arrest of 
the economic life of the district by its political division. Accord- 
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ingly, for a period fixed for most purposes at fifteen years, the 
following arrangements were proposed : 


(a) Railways.—There will be uniform rates throughout the plebiscite 
area. German State railways to be under a joint system of operation for 
fifteen years. 

(b) Water and Electric Power.—In default of a special agreement 
between the parties, the existing arrangements for supply shall be main- 
tained, and a system of reciprocal obligation established. 

(c) Monetary System.—During a period not exceeding fifteen years the 
German mark shall remain the only legal unit of currency in the plebiscite 
area, failing a modification by mutual consent. 

(d) Customs Régime.—Apart from temporary arrangements, it is pro- 
vided that for a period of fifteen years— 

(i.) Both countries shall facilitate the export from their own 
territories into the two zones of the plebiscite area of products 
indispensable for the industry of the latter ; 

(ii.) Natural products, originating in one zone of the plebiscite 
area and intended for consumption or use in the other zone, shall 
cross the frontier free of duty ; 

(iii.) Half-manufactured and unfinished products, originating 
in one zone of the plebiscite area and intended to be finished in the 
other zone and then to be transported into the country of origin, 
shall cross the frontier free of duty. 

(e) Products of the Mines.—Poland and Germany shall permit export to 
each other’s territory of these products for fifteen years in conformity with 
Article 90 of the Peace Treaty. 

(f ) Employers’ and Workers’ Federations.—Those in existence in the 
plebiscite area shall be recognised by the Polish and German Governments 
for fifteen years and allowed to enter into collective contracts throughout 
the whole area. 

(g) Social Insurance.—The transfer of German State funds to Poland 
in as far as they concern the Polish zone shall take place according to 
Article 312 of the Peace Treaty. 

Local benefit societies shall be maintained for fifteen years. 

(h) Movement between Zones.—The inhabitants of the two zones shall 
be furnished with a free circulation permit for fifteen years. 

(i) General Provisions.—The existing labour legislation shall remain in 
force in the Polish zone until Poland shall have passed legisiation for the 
whole of her territory which may be substituted. 

The two countries shall respect in their zones the existing rights and 
concessions of individuals, companies, etc. 

Poland shall renounce for fifteen years the powers granted under 
Article 92 of the Treaty as regards expropriation. 

Definite provisions on the lines of these recommendations are to be 
embodied in a German-Polish Convention. The German and Polish 
negotiators of this Convention are now meeting at Geneva under a Swiss 
Chairman, M. Calonder. To carry out these arrangements, an “‘ Upper 
Silesian Mixed Commission ” is to be set up without delay as an advisory 
body composed of an equal number of Germans and Poles from Upper 
Silesia, with a President of another nationality, who might be designated 
by the League Council. 

Finally, any dispute between the German and Polish Governments 
which may occur within a period of fifteen years in respect of any legislative 
measure adopted by either country for the control of companies or industrial 
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or commercial enterprises, limiting their freedom in a manner contrary to 
justice from the peint of view of nationality, may be referred by the 
Government concerned to the Council of the League of Nations, whose 
decision both Governments undertake to accept. 

This short and very abbreviated summary of the factors of the 
problem and its proposed solution is yet sufficient to reveal its 
complexity. The fundamental consideration to be kept in mind 
is that the Council of the League was not asked-to advise on the 
best solution of the Upper Silesian question, but on the least 
harmful way in which the relevant provisions of the Treaty of 
Versailles could be put in force. By the terms of that instrument 
the general principle that the redistribution of territory should 
be in accordance with the wishes of the inhabitants was insisted on, 
but it was modified by an additional direction that geographical 
and economic necessities should also be respected. A further 
strain was added by the importance attached to the allocation of 
the province not only by Poland and Germany, the actual dispu- 
tants, but by two of the Great Powers also. Controversy, com- 
plicated by disorders culminating in insurrection, had raged over 
the question for two years and five months, and so bitter was the 
contest that the Entente itself appears to have come more nearly 
to open rupture in the hours previous to the decision to entrust 
the problem to the League than at any other date since its com- 
mencement. 

The main struggle centred in the possession of the famous 
‘industrial triangle.’ This is the highly industrial portion of the 
territory in question which lies with its base along the old 
German frontiers. The voting in the whole triangle ran Polish 
to the extent of nearly 50 per cent. (six-thirteenths), but Katto- 
witz and Kénigshiitte, overwhelmingly German, lie right upon 
the eastern border. Indeed, it is as impossible to disentangle 
the two peoples by a single frontier as it would be to construct 
a satisfactory strategic line across Glasgow on the basis of a local 
veto poll. 

It was, therefore, decided by the Council of the League to 
dissect out the interlocking populations as far as it was humanly 
possible, balancing the inevitable minorities on either side, one 
against the other, and, by the very novel and far-reaching provi- 
sions summarised above, to secure the economic life of the pro- 
vince during the period of transition. 

Whether or not this decision was the best that could be made, 
it cannot really be doubted by anyone who has given attention 
to the subject that it was one at which honest men might reason- 
ably have arrived. That is not to say that the procedure adopted 
was unassailable. To entrust to four gentlemen, some of whom 
had no very obvious qualifications for the duty except that they 
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were the usual representatives of the non-permanent members of 
the Council, the task of advising the Council on a matter of such 
immense political and commercial complexity, was bound to lead 
to criticism. The Council appear to have overlooked the fact 
that these gentlemen, however highly and justly they were 
esteemed by their colleagues, were most of them unknown to the 
outside public. Their recommendations were certain to be 
challenged, and they had behind them no world-wide authority, 
nothing except their intrinsic merits, which few would have the 
knowledge or impartiality to appreciate. It is very much to be 
regretted that the Council did not find it possible to choose as their 
advisers a Commission of men whose names would alone have 
ensured a respectful consideration for their judgment. However, 
it is only fair to say that the difficulties in the way of selecting 
such a Commission were doubtless very great. In any case our 
answer to the question of the justice or injustice both of the 
territorial verdict and of the economic compromise must turn on 
something far more fundamental. It depends chiefly on the 
extent to which we hold the nationalist or the economic view of 
the future of Europe. 

The Peace Treaties of 1919 present the first great redrawing 
of national frontiers since the fall of Napoleon. In the century 
that has elapsed since then we have entered the era of the 
engineers. Population and wealth are no longer based on the 
single pillar of agricultural land, but on the tripod of focd, fuel and 
minerals—coal and iron as well as wheat. This may greatly compli- 
cate frontier questions. Where, as in the present case, a particular 
district is rich in mineral and industrial wealth, the economic effects 
of its transfer from one sovereignty to another will be infinitely 
greater than those produced by the abstraction of an equal area 
of agricultural land when agriculture was the main source of 
wealth. 

Upper Silesia is merely one area of several where nationalist 
and economic realities have met in uncompromising collision. 
In others the principle of self-determination has been ruthlessly 
applied. The Teschen coalfield, for example, has been parti- 
tioned so that a railway station lies in one country and the town 
it serves in another. (It is necessary to add that there the 
predictions of disaster have not so far been fulfilled.) 

Numerically, as has been pointed out, the distribution proposed 
by the Council corresponds with great accuracy to the figures of 
the plebiscite. True, Kattowitz and Kénigshiitte, overwhelm- 
ingly German, are annexed to Poland, but the national minorities 
are substantially equal, although the Poles have an advantage 
which amounts on the plebiscite figures to 22,000 votes out of 
a total vote of nearly 1,200,000, or less than one in fifty. 
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From the standpoint of the economist, the solution is more 
debatable. The provisions for co-operation demand a spirit of 
goodwill and mutual accommodation which has so far been 
strikingly absent. It cannot be denied that at the end of the 
provisional period and even to some extent during its continuance 
there will stand the political frontier cutting across all economic 
ties, and, if national feelings remain as they are, ultimately inflicting 
on the province of Silesia injury which may in its effects stretch 
far beyond the boundaries of the province and even threaten the 
peace of Europe itself. But, after all, no settlement can be per- 
manent, and the international atmosphere in fifteen years’ time 
will certainly be very different from what it is now, and may be 
more favourable to an amicable re-arrangement of boundaries. 

However this may be, the duel between the nationalist and the 
economist is only beginning. The ardent self-determinationist, 
holding the doctrine of human equality, will never admit that the 
unskilled labour which made up the mass of the Polish vote should 
be permanently overridden by the present economic necessity 
of keeping the whole district under the skilled German direction 
which has produced its great industrial prosperity. On the 
other hand, the world in its present stage of development cannot 
afford the sterilisation of a great wealth-producing district even 
to appease nationalist aspirations. 

It may be that important minorities will have to be ignored 
in the future, as they have been in the past, and that the econo- 
mist will produce a new interpretation of human values. But this 
is a recasting of the ideals of our century too drastic to be promul- 
gated at present, even if such a recasting is in itself desirable. It is 
much more to the purpose to devise some plan by which nationalist 
feeling and economic necessity can be conciliated. That is the 
great defence for the proposals under discussion. We have seen 
in various parts of Europe the result of a rigid application of the 
principle of nationality. Some modification of it is essential to 
the economic life of Europe. We cannot have a repetition of the 
senseless barriers erected between the Succession States of the 
Austrian Empire or the folly by which the control of the mouth 
of the Vistula, the great artery of the Polish plain, is denied to 
Poland. Now for the first time provisions have been suggested by 
which national sentiment shall be granted political expression 
and at the same time the realities of the economic situation be 
recognised. These can only be tested by time. But if they 
succeed it may be that a solution has been found not only for the 
Silesian question itself, but also for many other intricate and 
dangerous problems in Central Europe. Meanwhile the frontier 
line has been promulgated and will put an end forthwith to the 
state of uncertainty. The operatives of the mines and the 
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factories have their towns and villages unscathed by high ex- 
plosives and the tracks of tanks, the only alternative referees. If 
in their folly they bring destruction and starvation upon them- 
selves they will do it slowly, coldly, and methodically, and with 
unblinded eyes, and at the worst are no worse off than if they had 
invoked the guns at the outset. But if, as one must hope, they 
show themselves capable of being convinced by the patient 
pressure of fact, then a method of modifying the extremes of 
nationalism will be found here, a valuable precedent for the future 
of any such area. The verdict which neither France nor Britain 
could have imposed on the other has been accepted by both, and 
the Council of the League, if its solution succeeds, will once and 
for all have justified itself in the anxious eyes of Europe. Its 
solution will succeed if only the people most concerned accept it 


in good faith, and work it with goodwill. 
RosBertT CECIL, 





MISEDUCATING THE MASSES 


In the January number of this Review I was privileged to put 
forward some novel and perhaps rather presumptuous suggestions 
for improving our national system of Education. My point was, 
that home influence, being paramount and ineliminable, must be 
improved ; that before you could educate the child, you must 
educate the parent. I prefaced my suggestions by remarking that 
the influences hostile to receptivity of mind in children were 
several, and I took at random two influences as an illustration : 
(1) Home life and the force of parental example ; (2) Sordid and 
ugly surroundings, unconducive to the cultivation of a sense of 
beauty. 

On consideration, I feel that much was left unsaid in that 
article which should have been said ; that an argument based on 
the discussion of those influences must be inconclusive and incom- 
plete without at least a passing glance at other influences less 
obtrusive but no less important. Let me add them, therefore, 
to my list. They are: 

3. Sources of vulgarity in Art, Literature, Music and the 
Theatre, tending to cheapen or deform the impressions of life. 

4. The American Invasion. 

5. Mental Indolence. 


III.—Sovurces of Vuueariry In Art, LITERATURE, Music anp 
THE THEATRE, TENDING TO CHEAPEN OR DEFORM THE 
IMPRESSIONS OF LIFE. 


There has been observable in recent years a growing tendency 
on the part of our country to imitate France. The entente cordiale, 
no doubt, is chiefly responsible for this, and in some directions 
there is nothing to be said against the habit. Paris, of course, 
has long set the fashion in women’s clothes, and no one, not even 
an American—or perhaps I should say, least of all an American— 
would begrudge her this prerogative. But she is now setting the 
fashion in certain other things besides clothes, and it is of those 
other things I want to speak. It is perhaps not sufficiently 
realised that allurement in France is not an art, but a national 
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j characteristic. Much in her plays, her books and her pictures 
which we call ‘risky’ presents nothing of that quality to the 
Frenchman. It is the French expression of life and happens to 
be more intimate than ours. Now, when a book originally written 
in one language is translated into another it is apt to lose some 
of its subtlety. Exactly the same may be said of translating a 
national trait. It becomes deformed in some way, loses point, 
accuracy and, above all, character. This is what happens when 
England imitates France. England ‘allures’ with difficulty. 
She is not light-handed enough for the job, for one thing ; for 
another thing it is not her job. The old Puritan strain has not 
been, and never will be, entirely purged out of her. Approaching 
the task with inborn disrelish, she seeks to cloak her self-con- 
sciousness under a boisterous assurance. The result of this 
ponderous posing is that England, when she tries to be ‘ risky’ 
only succeeds in being vulgar; and that is why her comic illus- 
trated journals, her picture postcards and her revue posters are 
mere travesties of their cross-Channel prototypes ; that is why, 
presumably, she has never yet succeeded, despite many attempts, 
in producing a Balzac, a Flaubert or a De Maupassant. 

One might be inclined to say off-hand that the productions 
cited above—the comic journal, the picture postcard, the would-be 
suggestive novel—cannot be regarded as serious contributions to 
art and are scarcely worth worrying about. But that would be 
tantamount to saying that the moral and mental welfare of the 
people is scarcely worth worrying about, since there are probably 
millions in this country who depend upon these things not merely 
for their notions of art and literature, but for their conceptions of 
life as well. Grasping this fact, one begins to realise what incal- 
culable harm these cheap and nasty productions can do. There 
is no single thing to be said in their defence. They are not well 
executed, heaven knows they are not humorous, while they 
distort even the sordid and degraded aspect of life they set out 
to portray. Have you seen a group of children gaping at a revue 
poster or giggling outside the window of a postcard shop ? 
Probably you have, but it may not have occurred to you to 
examine the poster or inspect the window. Have you remarked 
in your evening train from town a homing office-boy immersed 
in the pink pages of—well, let us call it Snappy Bits, or a young 
girl gloating over one of those paper-bound novels whose heroines, 
scarlet-lipped and scarlet-haired, are depicted on the covers ? 
Probably you have, but it may not have occurred to you to glance 
through the paper or read the book. Yet really these are 
deplorable and revolting sights, as deplorable as war, as revolting 
as mutilation. They are mutilation. For thousands and thou- 
sands of young people these distorted impressions are the only 
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impressions. They have little or no means of access to the higher 
ideals—would hardly recognise them if they had. In the pursuit 
of art—if you can call it that—they follow naturally the line of 
least resistance. The postcard shop is the slum child’s picture 
gallery. The salacious pink weekly is the office-boy’s circulating 
library. The scarlet-haired heroines are devoured by the young 
girl in response to the first faint promptings of the sexual instinct— 
a perfectly natural and therefore entirely beautiful emotion 
demanding the most delicate and tender handling. To these 
young folk the characters portrayed here in picture or prose do 
not appear as deformities, but as living types on whose utterances 
and points of view, backed as they are by the compelling authority 
of print, they unhesitatingly model their conceptions. 

If the sources of vulgarity were confined to picture postcards, 
posters, periodicals and novelettes, it would be bad enough in 
all conscience, but, unfortunately, they are not. There are other 
and even more insidious means of appeal. There is the stage 
play, there is the revue, there is the music-hall song. Let me deal 
with the plays first. There are two types of stage play which 
may, I think, be described as harmful, though their harmfulness 
differs greatly in degree: the melodrama and the farce. The 
melodrama, of course, has a weight of tradition behind it, and one 
may well doubt whether its illusions have not long ceased to 
exist, whether, in fact, that section of the public which still 
delights in its absurdities does not subconsciously adopt a tongue- 
in-the-cheek attitude towards them. Probably this is so to a 
great extent. Nevertheless, melodrama distorts life. The villains 
are ultra-villainous, the heroines are ultra-virtuous, the situations 
are strained and false. The pitch of agony attained is so acute 
that comic relief is demanded, and this ‘ relief,’ dragged in by the 
heels as it were, is invariably of the lowest description. Now, 
distortion of the facts and incidents of life, even if it set out to 
emphasise an unimpeachable moral, cannot be beneficial, for the 
simple reason that it is false. I am far from suggesting that the 
people should be deprived of sensation in their dramatic fare, 
but it should surely be possible to combine sensationalism with 
verisimilitude. The majority of melodramas are carelessly con- 
structed, badly written, and deplorably portrayed. There is no 
real attempt at art. They are money-makers pure and simple. 
Even on moral grounds it is difficult to defend them. Virtue is 
finally triumphant, of course, but one cannot help feeling thet the 
triumph is more often than not a mere concession to tradition, 
while the crimes and vices denounced are only too obviously 
exploited for their enticing rather than their revolting qualities. 
In short, melodramas are cheap in intention and effects, and must 
tend to cheapen the standard of public taste. 
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Now to consider the farce—perhaps the most artificial type 
of play in existence, a type that is even less true to life than 
melodrama, and certainly possesses fewer chances of approxi- 
mating to the law of probability. Our farces nowadays are 
mostly imported from France, and like the comic journal, the 
picture postcard and the paper-covered novel, have deteriorated 
in transit. Even at this rough-and-tumble business we have 
proved ourselves heavy-handed and unskilled. In our endeavours 
to ‘adapt’ French farces to English requirements we succeed 
merely in robbing them of that lightness and delicacy which are 
the only possible excuse for their presentation. The central 
theme—conjugal infidelity invariably—cannot be eliminated. 
The piece in translation is no longer risqué, it is not even alluring ; 
it is simply vulgar. 

Why must we borrow from France? It is not as though we 
were unable to produce good farces of our own. One can recall 
any number of them without effort: Our Boys, The Night of the 
Pariy, The New Boy, Charley’s Aunt, Our Flat, The Man from 
Blankley’s, and that delightful series of farces at the old Strand 
Theatre in which Willie Edouin and Fanny Brough were asso- 
ciated. They were all, without exception, intensely amusing and 
entirely unobjectionable. What a contrast these present to the 
miserable travesties of humour we behold to-day! The confiding 
wife, the philandering husband, the fast woman, the prying maid- 
servant, the gay restaurant, the private room—to how many 
thousands of ignorant minds do these types and incidents represent 
the actual secret life of the ‘ idle rich ’ ? 

Let us now examine the music hall—home of the revue, the 
low comedian, the sentimental ballad-singer and the American 
ragtime expert. Here we enter a department almost exclusively 
devoted to the interests of the masses, a department with an 
immense and ever-increasing clientéle for whom it caters at prices 
considerably below the average. Now it is a curious fact, well 
known to actors and stage performers generally, that different 
species of audiences have different and well-defined characteristics. 
The music-hall audience is distinct from the theatre audience, 
the theatre audience from the concert party audience, and so on. 
Managers, too, are well aware of this, and those who have double 
licences and provide stage plays and vaudeville alternately at 
their theatres will find themselves catering to a large extent for 
two separate and individual classes of patrons. Why this should 
be so it is difficult to understand (since all audiences form a portion 
of the general public), until one realises that the characteristic 
‘appetite’ of the audience is practically created by the nature 
of the fare provided. When, therefore, we hear from the lips 
of those who know that certain ‘acts,’ songs, burlesques or 
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sketches are ‘all right for the halls ’—with the implication that 
they are ‘all wrong’ for any other house of entertainment— 
and when we make the further discovery that such ‘ acts,’ songs, 
burlesques and sketches are invariably of the lower, broader or 
more suggestive type, we come to the inevitable conclusion that 
the music hall still retains—and intends to retain—the stigma of 
‘lowness ’ which has branded it in the past. Attempts have been 
made in recent years to purge the music hall of this traditional 
reproach. Sir Oswald Stoll, for one, has done much to raise the 
tone of music-hall performances, has practically succeeded, in 
fact, in drawing into his net the type of audience properly devoted 
to serious drama, opera and high-class concert. Such a result, 
however, could only have been achieved by a man with such 
tremendous facilities as Sir Oswald Stoll possesses, and at such 
vast emporia of entertainment as the Alhambra and the Coliseum. 
It will be found, I think, on investigation that the much-vaunted 
purification of ‘ the halls’ does not apply to the large majority of 
London houses, while the provincial Empires, Palaces and Hippo- 
dromes remain exactly as they were ten, twelve, or fifteen years 
ago. The extreme caution exercised in selecting a ‘command’ pro- 
gramme worthy of their Majesties’ consideration is less a proof of 
what the music halls can do than of what they might do if they were 
allowed. If Royalty imagines it is witnessing an average variety 
entertainment on these occasions, Royalty is sadly in error. All 
possible cause of offence has, of course, been rigorously excluded. 

I have not the space here to dwell at any length on the manifold 
aspects and qualities of humour and comedy, to discuss the 
risible susceptibilities of audiences or the efforts of comedians 
to provoke them ; yet a short survey of music-hall methods reveals 
facts and inferences too suggestive and pertinent to be passed 
over. There would appear, on investigation, to be five music-hall 
jokes in the world. They are (a) the mother-in-law; (6) the 
henpecked husband ; (c) implying a swear word without saying 
it; (d) intoxication ; (e) promiscuous love affairs. These time- 
honoured witticisms have practically controlled music-hall 
humour in the past, and will continue to control it, one may 
presume, with slight variations, until the end of time. Their 
vitality is really remarkable, although one is inclined to wonder 
sometimes whether the laughter they still provoke is not rather 
@ concession to their age and long service than a spontaneous 
outburst of mirth. It will be amusing—it might possibly be 
instructive—to examine them one by one and try to discover in 
what, precisely, the humorous quality consists, what is the exact 
nature of their appeal. 

(a) The Mother-in-Law.—This is one of the oldest jokes in 
existence and owes its origin, I suppose, to the fact that the 
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mother of a newly-married girl is rather apt to be critical of her 
son-in-law’s social position and domestic virtues. The joke lends 
itself to great variety of treatment. The mother-in-law may be 
avaricious, interfering, unfriendly, overbearing or a mere hanger- 
on; but in whatever aspect she is presented, one thing about her 
is quite certain—she will raise a laugh. It is difficult to see why 
this joke should have survived. There are elements of humour, 
no doubt, in the idea of a nervous man presenting himself before 
a haughty and overpowering lady whose daughter—perhaps in 
defiance of parental precept—has confided to him her heart and 
hand. It is a distinct ordeal, and ordeals can be very funny— 
to the onlooker. Not quite so amusing is the notion of a blun- 
dering busybody of a woman interfering in the management of 
her child’s new household and causing friction between husband 
and wife. As for the spectacle of the man who finds after marriage 
that he has saddled himself for life with an elderly and voracious 
female lodger who pays no rent—well, that surely is sheer pathos 
and nothing else. Yet mothers-in-law are immortal. Classical 
fiction has helped to make them so. Dickens’ ‘ Old Soldier’ is a 
notable example of the genus which occurs to me. Perhaps, 
on the whole, it is understandable that a character so frequently 
parodied and enlarged upon should find a permanent place in our 
affections. 

(6) The Henpecked Husband.—In this joke we may include 
all those forms of conjugal unhappiness which, tragic enough in 
real life, become unaccountably ludicrous when portrayed upon 
the stage. The basic theme—that of the brow-beating wife and 
ineffective husband—is calculated to rouse a kind of amused 
contempt, and has aroused it probably ever since this particular 
combination of personalities first manifested itself in wedded 
life. The variations on the theme, however, the petty revenges, 
subterfuges, deceptions and compromises practised by the male 
partner, are surely such as will only provoke mirth in very debased 
or feeble minds. As an evergreen the joke rivals, though it does 
not surpass, the mother-in-law, and here again fiction has, no 
doubt, assisted in its vitality. It is worthy of comment, by the 
way, that the almost direct antithesis of the joke—a domineering 
husband subduing a refractory spouse, immortalised in Shake- 
speare’s Taming of the Shrew—has never found equal favour with 
the public. 

(c) Implying a Swear Word without Saying it.—A joke of com- 
paratively recent date, not introduced until it became unfashion- 
able to use such words as ‘damn’ and ‘hell’ in polite society. 
Though possessing no past to speak of, the joke would seem to 
have a great future, judging from its immense popularity and 
constant employment. There are very few music-hall songs 
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in which it does not figure in some guise or another. Obviously, 
too, it is capable of great expansion, almost any form of vulgar, 
obscene or indelicate suggestion falling within the category. 

(d) Intoxication.—Another joke of vast antiquity. It has a 
certain dignity of its own, supported as it is by a weight of tradi- 
tion; exploited as it has been by such masters of comedy as 
Shakespeare, Rabelais, Dickens, Sterne and others too numerous 
to mention. It hardly deserves, perhaps, to be classed with the 
mother-in-law and the henpecked husband, but mention of it 
cannot be excluded, since it forms a very important item in the 
equipment of music-hall comedians. The red nose, the shambling 
gait, the generally used-up and knocked-about appearance are 
spectacles which are thoroughly familiar to patrons of vaudeville, 
and it must be admitted that the enjoyment they may extract 
from such portrayals does not necessarily imply a low type of 
mind. Either you are amused by the antics of a drunken man or 
you are not. It is a matter of individual selection. 

(e) Promiscuous Love Affairs—A very comprehensive joke, 
embracing every operation of every species of ‘ girl-hunter ’ from 
the philandering shopwalker to the gloating office youth on 
holiday by the sea, and intimately associated with the central 
theme of conjugal infidelity before-mentioned. Under this head 
we must include the landlady flirting with her lodger, the city man 
with his shorthand typist, the soldier with his girl—not to mention 
all those casual encounters between the sexes on road, river or 
railway in which love or its substitute plays a part. The quality 
of love exploited is of the lowest—physical attraction with a hint, 
sometimes more than a hint, of impropriety. There is always a 
suggestion of deliberate allurement, with the presumption that 
such allurement is, in the ordinary nature of things, to be antici- 
pated and allowed for. No music-hall comic song is complete 
without some reference of the kind, and it is pretty safe to assert 
that this joke more than any other is responsible for the stigma 
attaching to these houses of entertainment. 

So much for the jokes presented. Let me add a word or two 
as to the manner of their presentation. It will be admitted that 
the music-hall ‘lyric ’—as the libretto of a song is imposingly 
termed—has reached a very low level. Much that is objectionable 
in subject-matter may be excused—or at all events forgiven— 
when couched in a brilliant, subtle or epigrammatical form. 
There is nothing in the least subtle or brilliant about the music-hall 
lyric of-the present time. It is blatantly outspoken and crude. 
It frequently lacks even the merit of grammatical expression. 
The most successful song writers of the day—lI regret that the 
law of libel prevents me from mentioning their names or quoting 
from their works—appear to think that a tune and an idea are 
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sufficient for their purpose, that the rest is mere ‘ padding,’ to be 
sketched in at lightning speed, without any attempt at cohesion, 
relevancy or point. One joke per verse is the minimum—and 
maximum—they allow themselves, and a catchy refrain is often 
expected to atone for three or four carelessly-worded, faultily- 
constructed verses bearing little or no relation to the matter in 
hand. The unfortunate thing about ‘it is that the song writers 
are justified in their opinion. The public accepts with perfect 
complacency all their slovenly productions, provided the catchy 
chorus and the perennial joke are not lacking, and while this is so 
one can hope for little improvement. 

Enough has been said to show that the theatres and music 
halls, in an almost equal degree with posters, postcards, comic 
journals and paper-covered novels, are detrimental to the artistic 
and moral development of the public, that some more stringent 
form of censorship is urgently needed. In other words, why 
should we not again invoke the law? Why should it not be 
possible to make vulgarity a misdemeanour equal in gravity to 
indecency and subject to the same penalties and fines ? 


IV.—TxHe AMERICAN INVASION. 


Once again I find myself on dangerous ground. The part 
America has played in the war, the identity of our interests with 
hers, the ovation—well-advised or ill-advised—accorded by the 
British public to her ex-President, all this points to the fact that 
there is springing up a sentimental attachment to that country 
which bids fair to rival the entente cordiale with France. Since 
I have no wish to offend the susceptibilities of those readers who, 
for political or social reasons, desire this rapprochement with our 
Transatlantic friends, I propose to make the briefest possible 
' allusion to the facts and inferences suggested under this section. 

By the ‘American invasion,’ then, I mean merely that 
adoption of American phraseology, American habits and American 
humour which is becoming so prevalent nowadays. We are as 
a nation imitative, prone to borrow the habits and customs of 
other nations. In this respect we resemble the Japanese, but 
whereas the Japanese, with their characteristic long-sightedness, 
only select such models as may ultimately afford them material 
benefit and prosperity, we English borrow indiscriminately and 
without ulterior motive any and every trait, mannerism and trick 
of deportment which happens to catch our fancy. Our imitative- 
ness is in one sense a form of flattery. ‘ How delightful are these 
foreigners who have come to our shores!’ is in effect the cry. 
‘ Let us try to be like them. Not only will it amuse us, but it will 
please them immensely.’ So it is that, having acquired a paste- 
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board-and-tinsel imitation of Parisian chic and allurement, we 
are now assiduously cultivating American breeziness, forgetting— 
or preferring to ignore—the fact that the puritanical strain in 
our natures is likely to prevent us from ever assimilating either 
manner with complete success. 

I have used the word ‘ breeziness’ to describe the American 
manner, and will for the moment let it stand. It conveys better 
perhaps than any other expression I could employ the quality 
of that great nation’s salient characteristics. The individuality 
of a people is largely governed by the climatic and geographical 
conditions of the country. The continent of America has been 
planned on generous lines. There is, there could be, nothing puny 
about it, nothing cramped, nothing narrow or confined. Large- 
ness everywhere—breadth—distance ; huge rivers, immeasurable 
prairies, lofty mountains, colossal waterfalls and lakes. And on 
a par with the conceptions of Nature we find the achievements— 
and failures—of man: vast, densely populated cities, huge 
business enterprises, broad and progressive industry, enormous 
wealth; violent catastrophes, unparalleled disasters, swift 
recoveries. A nation so circumstanced, so surrounded by large- 
ness and space, could hardly fail to reproduce in her individuals a 
certain spaciousness of thought, and this habit of mind, inherent 
and innate, must inevitably find expression in the manner, 
deportment and speech of the people. That it has not yet to 
any appreciable extent found expression in the national music, 
painting and literature one may attribute, perhaps, to the fact 
that America is, relatively speaking, a very young nation whose 
strenuous need of expansion, in the interests of self-preservation, 
must necessarily preclude any serious excursions into the realms 
of art. 

The word ‘ breeziness,’ then, conveying as it does an impression 
of wind-swept spaces, vast distances, bold outlines and broad 
effects, is so far adequate, yet it fails to describe a certain 
secondary quality in the American temperament—a curious kind 
of deliberate superficiality, apparently compounded of recklessness, 
bravado and flippancy, which no one who has observed the 
American on our shores—or for the matter of that on his own 
shores—can have failed to notice. There are strong evidences 
of this quality not only in the people themselves, but in their 
novels, their dances and their songs—even their advertisements. 
It is this secondary aspect of American breeziness which we are 
now at such pains to acquire, and I hope I may not be accused 
of hyperbole when I suggest that its assimilation by the English 
people—particularly by the lower and lower-middle classes—is 
having a markedly deteriorating effect. Here is a case less of 
faulty translation than of sheer inability to translate at all. In 
382 
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point of fact, there is no English equivalent for this species of 
‘recklessness,’ and to simulate it with any show of success the 
English nature must be distorted and transformed. If you listen 
to a band of London street ‘ rowdies’ shouting a ragtime ditty, 
you will detect a brazen note, an air of don’t-care-ishness, almost 
of defiance, which was certainly never called into play by the 
lowest or most sordid of their native songs. They have become, in 
short—temporarily, at all events—the lawless, devil-may-care 
sort of fellows they erroneously imagine all Americans 
to be. 

It is not difficult to understand how all this has come about. 
The slang terms, the curious broken rhythm of the music, the very 
names of the places referred to—Tennessee, Kentucky, the 
inevitable Dixie—cannot fail to convey even to highly educated 
minds a hint of wildness and irresponsibility which is by no means 
without its fascination. Truth to tell, we are all rather apt to 
envy the Americans their Dixie. We should like tc have a Dixie 
of our own. There are romantic possibilities in Dixie beside 
which even the rich suggestiveness of Zummerzet and glorious 
Devon pales into insignificance. Anything, we feel, could happen 
in a place with a name like that. Not a town in poor old England 
but sounds quite tame and humdrum in comparison! There is 
no doubt that the emotions engendered by songs of the Dixie 
order—even though they be second-hand emotions—have taken 
root in the hearts of the British public at large. To cope with these 
unaccustomed emotions it has been found necessary to cultivate 
an uncustomary state of mind. The English are naturally a 
law-abiding people ; their point of view is, in the main, orthodox ; 
their desires are orderly and well controlled ; their pleasures are 
—or were—partaken of in sedate and sober fashion. American 
importations are changing all that. Ragtime and jazz bands 
have let loose a new spirit—excellently adapted, no doubt, to 
the wild, open spaces from which it emanates, but apt to run amok 
where too narrowly confined. For such orgies of noise, such 
abandonments of gaiety, England provides a bad setting. At 
heart she has no real penchant for these pastimes. It is a taste 
artificially induced. 

Along with American slang, songs and dances, come American 
‘methods.’ America was the pioneer of the quick-lunch counter, 
the rapid transit, the slap-dash business deal. She was the 
original hustler. We are learning to hustle. But we are hustling, 
so to speak, from the wrong end. Progress on American lines 
appears to us to be synonymous with acceleration. We have 
merely to speed up our actions and the thing is done. Of course 
this is an entire mistake. The Americans act quickly because 
they think quickly. We have ever been a slow-thinking race. 
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Because we work or play at double pressure, it by no means 
follows that we shall do double the work or extract double 
the pleasure. Impaired digestions, jaded nerves and much 
sober reflection are too often the only results obtainable 
from these ill-considered attempts to Americanise our mode 
of life. 

I have endeavoured to diagnose the malady; unfortunately 
there is no remedy at hand. We cannot invoke the law in this 
instance. We can only hope that the American invasion is a 
passing phase, that our theatrical and music-hall managers will 
assist in its passing by the gradual substitution of British produc- 
tions and British artists for the host of American attractions 
now figuring on their play-bills; that the jazz drummers will 
burst either themselves or their drums; that England, in short, 
will revert to her old-time gentleness, wise deliberation and 
simple gaiety—qualities which, without being incompatible with 
Prosperity, are certainly emblematic of Peace. 


V.—MeEntTat INDOLENCE. 


In the two preceding sections particular stress has been laid 
on our powers of mimicry. It has been suggested or implied that 
our slavish imitation of France and America, far from enriching 
us, bids fair to leave us poorer than before; that the laborious 
acquisition of alien emotions and sentiments has merely hindered 
us from developing our own. May I be forgiven for touching once 
again on this little weakness of ours? The fact is, we are guilty 
of an even worse fault than imitating nations, we imitate each 
other. Now, while international mimicry if scientifically employed, 
as Japan employs it, may well be of service in introducing a 
new idea—or an illuminating aspect of an old idea—domestic 
mimicry, on the contrary, can scarcely fail to be cramping and 
unprogressive. Deliberately—as it seems—we set up fashions of 
thought, or allow them to be set up for us, and slavishly follow 
them. We fit ourselves into grooves from which we never even 
attempt to emerge. We repeat daily and hourly the opinions 
expressed for us by our journalist, our book reviewer, our Member 
of Parliament, our Hyde Park orator and our local preacher. 
We are second-hand and third-hand editions of a not necessarily 
authentic original. That this parrot-like attitude must militate 
against progress and enlightenment is obvious. A less obvious 
consequence is the encouragement it affords to mental indolence. 
It is rarely that we extend our minds sufficiently to work out a 
thought to its logical conclusion. Most of us, I fancy, stop about 
half-way. If taxed with this we should retort that it was all we 
had time for. This may be partly true, but mature thought could 
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become a habit to be indulged mechanically, just as slovenly 
thought is indulged. 

Mental indolence, of course, is a failing common to all nations, 
but it is not sufficiently recognised, perhaps, that it is the root of 
half the evil in the world. To it can be traced every species of 
intolerance, injustice, vindictiveness, jealousy and spite. It is 
indirectly responsible for all forms of excess and many forms of 
crime. A negative quality, difficult to classify and hence to 
correct, it has never gained the notoriety attaching to a cardinal 
sin, yet it is one of the great contributory causes of sin, as subtle 
in its influence as pride, as deadly as avarice, as corroding as lust, 

One might expect that such a devastating disease as this 
would have been taken in hand by the Churches, under whose 
jurisdiction it must naturally fall. But the Churches—of what- 
ever denomination—have never accorded it official recognition. 
On the contrary, they have rather fostered than discouraged it by 
their insistence on doctrines and formule in place of reasoned 
thought and argument. Why they have done this is obvious. 
Reason and faith are not supposed to run well together in double 
harness. We think with our brains, we believe—or are supposed 
to believe—with our hearts. It is a subtle distinction and, I am 
inclined to think, as ethically as it is anatomically unsound. Iam 
aware that ‘the heart’ in this connexion is merely a figure of 
speech. Everyone knows that the brain is the fountain-head not 
only of our instincts and affections but of every thought we 
formulate, every emotion we experience, every conclusion we 
draw. To say, then, that we think with the brain and believe 
with the heart is tantamount to dividing the brain into two 
sections, each working independently of the other, one regulating 
the instincts and affections, the other controlling the thoughts. 
Acting on this supposition, therefore, faith is either an instinct or 
an affection, that is to say that either it is born in us—as self- 
preservation and a knowledge of right and wrong are born in us— 
or that it is actuated by a predisposition to believe. There are 
serious objections to both these points of view. In the first 
instance, since there are thousands of unbelievers, the instinct— 
if it ever really existed—would seem to have fallen strangely into 
disuse. In the second instance, since our affections are notoriously 
variable and uncertain, subject to numberless caprices and 
influenced by every passing mood, any profession of faith which 
is based on the affections alone must be a very rickety structure 
at best. 

It is clear, at all events, that our Churches cannot or will not 
help us to cultivate our own brains. Now, what of that other 
mighty educational factor, the Press ? 

On the whole we are proud, and justly proud, of our newspapers. 
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From mere chronicles of news they have developed into trenchant 
and vigorous commentaries on the manners, events and topics of 
theday. They have been of immense service in tracing criminals, 
exposing scandals, speeding up lax governments and bringing 
refractory politicians to book. All this, no one, even the most 
inveterate grumbler, will deny. Nor would it be kind, altogether, 
to impugn their motives on the score of self-interest and self- 
advancement, since a newspaper, after all, is a business, not a 
philanthropic institution, and must be run upon business lines. 
But we are speaking now less of intentions than of results, and in 
its effect on the public intelligence it is questionable whether the 
Press, notwithstanding its valuable services, is one whit more 
beneficial than the Church. There is no denying that the intro- 
duction of political partisanship into journalism has fettered the 
freedom of the writers to a very large extent, and it stands to 
reason that this violent partisanship cannot make for independence 
of thought in the reading public. The habitual reader of a politi- 
cally biassed organ knows beforehand what it will say. Its 
opinions are hall-marked. His susceptibilities are never shocked, 
his assurance is never shaken, by a perusal of itscolumns. There- 
fore he reads it, with the result that his views are very soon as 
stereotyped as the journal’s. Nor is it in the matter of politics 
alone that this fettering of public opinion manifests itself. A 
successful paper strives to control the tread of public thought 
in every matter savouring of controversy. It enacts the part of 
Greek Chorus to the drama of life; it is, so to speak, the ideal 
audience, faithfully expressing the sentiments and emotions 
proper to the occasion. Eccentricity is not encouraged in jour- 
nalism. You may be as sensational as you please in the size and 
blackness of your type but not in the quality of your sentiments. 
‘That is one of the first things a budding journalist learns. It 
would appear, therefore, that the much-vaunted ‘ freedom of the 
Press ’ threatens to resolve itself into the ‘ servitude of the Public.’ 
The daily paper is the lazy man’s brain. He does not think 
things out; he has no need to. His pet journal does that for 
him. In fact, it does more. Not content with telling him what 
he ought to think, it tells him what he has thought. A national 
calamity, for instance, evokes the statement that ‘a nation’s 
tears watered the ground.’ The lazy man reads the statement, 
accepting it with the utmost complacency, though it is more than 
possible that he experienced ro symptoms of grief worth men- 
tioning. Of a similar calibre are his patriotism, his righteous 
indignation, his scorn, his hate, his sense of beauty and his sense 
of art. He is a gramophone record, nothing more. 

Perhaps some day an enterprising philanthropist will produce 
a newspaper which is what it professes to be: a paper of news ; 
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a paper from which comment and criticism, adulation and flattery, 
venom and spleen, are rigorously excluded; a paper without 
leading articles or editorial embellishments of any kind ; a paper 
that never brags about its circulation, the ‘exclusive’ nature 
of its news, or its singular foresight and acumen. 

Meanwhile, aided and abetted by Church and Press, mental 
indolence continues to flourish. What precisely will be the 
condition of the national Brain under the rapidly approaching 
régime of State Socialism one hesitates to think. Can any genius 
ever emerge out of that ‘ pigeon-holed ’ existence ? 








SUMMARY. 









It is difficult to summarise suggestions so vague and so various 
as are outlined here. My intention has been rather to indicate 
the lines on which a problem may be approached than to map 
out a detailed scheme for attacking it. It has, at least, been made 
clear, I hope, that the really effective method of improving the 
juvenile mind is to improve the influences with which it comes 
in contact. And if I have made this clear, then I have virtually 
proved my case, for the reader, so far convinced, will necessarily 
argue thus :-— 

That the defect of all Education Bills—not even excepting 
the present Education Bill, with its ampler provisions—has been 
twofold: lack of imagination on the part of its promoters, lack 
of adequate assistance from its supporters. 

That an extension of the period of scholastic training, though 
a needed reform, does not meet the case, since it cannot modify 
home influence, enhance the social virtues or ameliorate the 
conditions of life. 

That the Minister of Education must seek and obtain vastly 
extended powers. That all the forces of law and order, of taste 
and culture, of science and the arts, must be at his disposal. 
That his post should be recognised as second only to the Premier’s. 
That, since he holds the future of the nation in his hands, there 
should be practically no limit to his power and purpose. That 
he must, in short, be doctor, teacher and preacher rolled into 
one. 

Never was there a nobler responsibility to be undertaken by 
man ; never was there a more golden opportunity for undertaking 
it than the present time! In the minds of all true patriots the 
Child is now the paramount consideration. To the rising genera- 
tion we look for the ultimate assuagement of the ravages and 
scars of War. To whom else can we look? Death in a score 
of ghastly forms has robbed us of our fairest, our strongest and 
our best. Soon there must be others ready and worthy to take 
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their place. Reflecting on this, we perceive that Education has 
passed from the region of mundane effort, that it has invested 
itself with attributes almost divine. Not content with making 
the children fit to enter the world of men and women, we must 
transform that world into a place that is fit for them to enter. 
And we must do this first. The tremendous influence of example 
on childish minds must not be overlooked. One evil boy can 
corrupt an entire school. Let us give our children knowledge, by 
all means, since knowledge is power, but do not let us suppose 
that knowledge will necessarily turn them into good citizens or 
noble-minded men. It takes more than knowledge to do that. 


It takes—ideals. 
Wiu114m Hewett. 
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GREEK IN EXTREMIS 


WuatrvER be the sources of that ‘interest in education’ (as 
optimists call it) which has recently filled our schools to over- 
flowing, it is not probable that the rising generation need be 
seriously alarmed by the methods of its working. The larger the 
number of pupils, the better is public opinion represented, and the 
greater the pressure which can be put upon headmasters ; and the 
British public is generally quite firm in its desire to alleviate as far 
as may be the burdens of its offspring. All indications show that 
intellectual distinction will continue to be desirable, but not at the 
expense of any heavy tax upon the intellect ; that ergophobia—a 
recognised if not a notifiable disease—will receive quite as sympa- 
thetic treatment as in the past ; and that school authorities will 
be steadily pressed to eliminate from their curricula such subjects 
as are ‘ useless,’ or difficult, or likely to interfere seriously with 
games. 
As the schools have long been full, so now, since the war, are 
the Universities. Oxford and Cambridge in the last two years 
have had serious difficulty in housing their multitude of students ; 
and if numbers have now, owing to one special cause, been slightly 
diminished, there is still every prospect of their remaining for 
some time at least above the pre-war level. Here, again, it would 
be difficult to suspect the public of having a mere love of learning 
for its primary motive. Let this not be misunderstood by those 
who used to carp at Oxford and Cambridge as mere haunts of 
idleness. There are really very few idlers in these days. Probably 
never since academic examinations were first invented was there 
so large a proportion of candidates intent on passing them, and 
working to that end. The great object, with most, is to obtain 
degrees or diplomas ; but, above all, to get these useful certificates 
as quickly and as easily as rules allow ; the shorter the course and 
the softer the option, the greater, naturally, is its popularity. In 
this matter, academic authorities show themselves extremely 
compliant. They go more than halfway to meet the wishes of 
their clientéle ; the tendency of modern academic legislation is to 
give the student what he or she wants in the shortest possible time. 
Thereby everyone is pleased ; the candidate gets his certificate, 
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and the treasury of the University gets more fees in proportion as 
the ease or brevity of the course attracts a larger entry. That is 
not to say that our ancient Universities have deliberately set out 
to make money by cheapening their degrees ; be it far from the 
present writer to suggest such a thing! The truth is that if there 
be a tendency to make degrees easier of attainment than they were, 
it is the outcome of circumstances which have tended quite 
naturally and inevitably, and sometimes even laudably, to that 
consummation. If legislation has been crowned by financial 
success, the legislators were not actuated primarily by financial 
motives. It was quite natural and right that courses of study 
should be made easier and shorter for men who had spent years 
in His Majesty’s forces during the recent war—years which other- 
wise they had meant to pass at Oxford or Cambridge ; and the 
advantages given to these men inevitably open the door to a policy 
of making things easier for others too, not Service men alone. It 
was, no doubt, inevitable that the advocates of admission of 
women to Oxford should seize the opportunity of pressing their 
claims, in view of the ‘ magnificent services ’ of women during the 
war; and if the claim was totally illogical—if the undoubted 
heroism of hospital nurses was hardly a reason why their sisters 
should be invited to help in the government of Universities 
primarily intended for men—logic is the last consideration to 
appeal to an Englishman. The ‘ feminists ’ gained their end ; and 
the difficulty of maintaining severe intellectual tests, in a Univer- 
sity where women are members of educational boards, is known 
to many. It was inevitable, also, that the forces so long arrayed 
against ‘ compulsory Greek ’ should seize so favourable an occasion 
as the years 1919 and 1920 for bringing Oxford into closer touch 
with a menacing but still bribable democracy. The cumulative 
effect has been such as I have indicated ; shortening of courses 
of study, admission of women (at Oxford), and abolition of 
‘compulsory Greek,’ have all played their part in the process of 
smoothing the path for aspirants to academic success. 

When educational reform, whether accidentally or not, takes 
the line of making things easier, the classics are bound to be 
handicapped. That is happening now; it was to be expected. 
The facts are lucidly set out in the Report of the Prime Minister’s 
Committee on Classical Education. A majority of the inhabi- 
tants of these islands have no belief whatever in the value of 
knowing Latin and Greek—especially Greek. It is difficult ; its 
immediate utility as a means of earning a living is not apparent ; 
and when Universities which insist on some knowledge of Greek 
are denounced by the progressive for imposing an intolerable 
burden on the ignorant but deserving student, there is always a 
chorus of approval. That is quite natural. You cannot acquire 
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even an elementary knowledge of Greek or Latin without thinking 
for yourself ; and to a very large number of men and women to be 
made to think is an intolerable burden. The human mind, being 
for the most part receptive rather than creative, and certainly 
seldom inclined to the hard business of reasoning, prefers, when 
the option is given, to follow lines of study where memory rather 
than reason plays the larger part. Thus it is that when Latin and 
Greek lose their clientéle, it does not mean a proportionate increase 
among students of mathematics or natural science. These 
subjects, too, require that the reasoning power should be used to 
its fullest extent. Were they gaining as classics lose, the severance 
from a knowledge of the remote past would of course be regret- 
table ; but there would be substantial compensations. But it is 
not so in these days. It is the easier ways to scholarships and 
degrees that are now chiefly in favour not only with students at 
Universities but with teachers (sensitive as ever to the public’s 
lightest wish) at schools. English literature is a formidable 
competitor for popular choice. Obviously an attractive school in 
itself, it is much in demand among the large number of candidates 
whose intellectual digestion readily assimilates the admirable 
judgments of their instructors. But the real boom is in Modern 
History, both at schools and at Universities ; and the superficial 
study of history (for examination purposes) is one which stimulates 
rather than compels independent thought. It would not, of 
course, be true to say that the student who relies on memory 
rather than thought, and diligently gets up facts and theories by 
means of lectures and notebooks, can thereby win the highest 
academic distinctions ; but there is no doubt at all that he can 
and does obtain in that way what the world calls ‘ Honours,’ and 
respects as such. That is what is happening now with a very 
large number of men of good average abilities—not the brilliant 
specialists in any particular line, but the fairly capable, who are, 
for the most part, worth a college scholarship or exhibition. 
They used to learn Greek, often with pleasure and hardly ever 
without profit to themselves. Now, diverted from that study 
while they are still at school and obedient to the choice of their 
parents and guardians, they then and afterwards memorise 
lectures on Modern History or English Literature. No one but a 
dunce could justify ignorance of either ; but ‘ soft options’ they 
are, considered as subjects of school and University examinations ; 
and it is a pity that the class in the whole community which most 
needs and best repays education should be encouraged to train 
itself on soft options. 
There is no denying the facts. While a minority of savanis ' 

are prosecuting classical research with very great activity, ‘dead ’ 
languages are at a discount among schoolboys and undergraduates. 
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They need protection ; they do not get it. Greek, which is the 
least able to defy popular clamour and the cheap Press, has been 
deprived of a necessary prop+ by the action of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. There was nothing ignoble in the long-continued defence 
of ‘compulsory Greek’; it was simply the assertion of the 
principle that studies essential to a really liberal education ought, 
whatever their unpopularity, to be protected, if anywhere, by our 
ancient Universities. It is recognised now that that principle 
is outweighed by other considerations. There is no need to 
discuss that matter any further; the battle raged at Oxford for 
seventeen years, and probably there is no argument on either side 
with which the public is not familiar. But the final phase of the 
contest proved the existence of opinions which certainly mark a 
new departure in English thought. Beaten from one line to 
another, the defenders of Greek at last fell back upon the not 
unreasonable demand that candidates for honours in the Final 
literary Schools of the University—such as Theology, Modern 
History, English Literature—should be required (they, and no 
one else) to show some knowledge of the Greek language. Thus, 
no burden was imposed either on science men who had no time, 
or dullards who had no capacity, for learning Greek; it was 
merely hoped that those who sought honours in literary schools, 
many of whom would in time be teachers of their respective 
subjects, should give some proof of being able to read the original 
of Greek masterpieces which are the fountainhead of European 
literary achievement. It was a modest and a just proposal ; but 
it was rejected by a considerable majority. Teachers of modern 
history voted against it because they wished to place no ‘ obstacle’ 
in the path of their disciples. Teachers of science voted against 
it because the language of Aristotle and Galen was supposed to be 
in some way dangerous to scientific research. ‘ Liberals’ voted 
against it because (with a noble disregard of the fact that they 
compel a knowledge of reading and writing) they disliked compul- 
sion. Eventually it was decided that the students alluded to 
should offer either a Greek author or a translation. Now, when 
such is the example set by an ancient University which has been 
and should be, the asylum of Greek study, what can be expected 
elsewhere ? We may be on the verge of a reversal of one of the 
best and soundest of educational traditions. Those who voted 
in the majority against Greek apparently contemplate with 
approval the possibility of a severance between studies which 
depend for their value on continuity—a definite break between the 

1 «It is worth saying’ (the Prime Minister’s Committee states on p. 19 of its 
Report) ‘that if the proposals made at Oxford and Cambridge some thirty years ago 
to abolish compulsory Greek had been successful, Greek would in all probability 
have never attained even the precarious foothold that it has in the schools established 
after the Act of 1902.’ 
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knowledge of antiquity and the knowledge of modern times ; for 
when Greek goes, Latin must eventually follow. It is, apparently, 
regarded as a thing natural and right that there should presently 
be teachers of English literature who know nothing (beyond 
translations) of Homer and Virgil, and teachers of modern history 
who cannot translate a sentence of Herodotus, Thucydides and 
Tacitus. 

Many humanists have at various times opposed the support 
given to Greek by the older Universities. Their common argu- 
ment was, that the intrinsic beauty of the Greek language will 
always recommend it to the public, and that artificial protection 
is therefore needless. If they really believed that, they must 
suffer a severe shock when they see what is actually happening ; 
when they read (as they may do in a report published by H.M.’s 
inspectors) that in one great and ancient school, once a stronghold 
of classical scholarship, out of 600 boys, one, and one only, was 
this year seriously studying Greek! It is true that this is an 
extreme instance. Not all the Public Schools have so thoroughly 
bowed the knee to Baal. But things are bad enough everywhere. 
The Prime Minister’s Committee finds itself justified by statistics 
in describing the state of Greek in Public and Secondary Schools 
as ‘critical.’ Latin is still fairly secure, though ‘ threatened.’ 
And the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Oxford, addressing 
a Congress of Universities, speaks of the ‘alarming decline of 
classical studies,’ and the ‘extraordinarily swift desertion of 
Greek,’ even in the great Public Schools. If these things are done 
in the green tree, what shall be done in the dry ? If this happens 
while our Headmasters are still Latinists and Grecians, what will 
be the fate of the classics under their successors, who may quite 
possibly, under present University regulations, know no Greek 
at all? It is not a very cheerful outlook. The Committee sets 
out the present condition of Greek study as candidly and lucidly 
as they state the need for its retention in the best interests of 
politics, literature, and (more especially) journalism; and a 
considerable part of their Report is devoted to the suggestion of 
remedies. With what arts is the average boy to be lured back 
by the learned to what the learned themselves have described as 
an intolerable burden? The methods proposed in the Report 
are Government action and improved teaching. As to the first, 
it is the business of a Committee to believe in the high seriousness 
of those who have appointed it. But it remains still to be proved 
that encouragement of Greek study will either catch votes or 
multiply the staff of a department. Improved teaching means the 
improved ability of the teachers; and in present circumstances 


1 It is fair to add, that in this particular instance there has recently been a 
change for the better—since the Report was published. . 
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the brightest intellects are likely to be attracted to other fields 
than the teaching of Greek. It is a vicious circle. Make Greek 
unpopular, and its teachers will be worse ; and as the teachers are 
worse so will Greek be the more unpopular. That, at least, seems 
probable. However, it is always desirable that new ways of 
teaching should be ventilated. This is not the place for a detailed 
discussion of the improvement suggested in the Report ; roughly 
speaking, the recommendations favour more encouragement of 
ancient history, literary criticism, and archeology ; while rather 
less time is to be devoted to purely linguistic teaching. Not 
everyone will agree ; still, the Committee’s views are doubtless 
those of many experienced teachers; and, on the whole, they 
are sound and moderate. Some eminent scholars would say 
that the Report does not go far enough in the encouragement of 
acquaintance with the ‘ Realien’ of antiquity. Thus the Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Oxford, in the address already 
alluded to (on the ‘ Present and Future of Hellenism ’), roundly 
asserts that ‘we must train our Hellenic scholars on new lines.’ 
‘The training in public schools and colleges has been for centuries 
too linguistic, grammatical, and rhetorical, stricken with for- 
malism and pedantry. It has given us false idols and the narrow 
spirit of a mutually admiring coterie’ (well, certainly no one can 
accuse archeologists of admiring each other !) ‘ that wrote Greek 
and Latin verses to each other and to no one else.’ It is true that 
the Vice-Chancellor’s remarks are intended, in part, to apply to 
the ‘ working’ classes, whose hours of labour, even when cur- 
tailed by Trade Unions, may still interfere with instruction in a 
difficult language, and for whom some sort of acquaintance with 
any aspect of Greek civilisation is certainly much better than 
none at all. But Dr. Farnell is also speaking of the ‘ ordinary 
student ’ when he says: ‘ The point I want to emphasise is that 
it is impossible to interpret the soul of Hellas by its literature.’ 
‘We can jettison much of the reading of classical authors.’ ‘We 
can abolish verse-making.’ There must be no more Butlers and 
Jebbs. The Greek language has become an intolerable burden, 
and students must be placated by courses which deal with Greek 
remains rather than with the minutize of Greek expression ; 
there must be more about Mycenez, and less about verbs in mi. 
Dr. Farnell does not speak for himself alone ; even if he did, 
the opinions of so eminent a scholar would deserve all respect. 
But they are shared by a great many persons of experience and 
authority. Yet, is the remedy suggested a real one? Is it any- 
thing but a counsel of despair? Few studies, indeed, can be more 
fascinating than the study of the relation between extant remains 
and the poetry and history of Greece; but it fascinates the 
scholar who knows Greek, and hardly anyone else. What are all 
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the remains of Hissarlik to us, apart from the ‘Iliad’? The value 
of Hellenic civilisation, for us, lies in its literature; and the 
value of museums and lectures on their contents in the help that 
they give to the understanding of that literature. If anything is 
jettisoned, let it not be the Greek language. All knowledge is 
good ; but schoolboy life is short, and the essential should not 
be sacrificed to the non-essential ; archeology is a supplement 
and should not be turned into a substitute. Professed archxo- 
logists seem to forget that. Immersed in the vastly interesting 
researches and controversies of their mature age, they do not 
always remember that Greek literature was for themselves their 
‘schoolmaster, to bring them to’ archeological study. No; 
‘Realien’ derive their interest from association with the great 
poetry and history and philosophy of Hellas, and cannot in general, 
be studied apart from these with any real profit. That is, perhaps, 
not true as regards the highest forms of Greek art. But the 
profitable study of zsthetics is for the few; for the majority, 
‘knowledge of Greek sculpture’ is no more than a matter of idle 
staring at statues and the repetition of formule out of lectures 
and handbooks. There have been those who say: ‘Give us 
Greek inscriptions, and the literature is a matter of less import- 
ance.’ They would apparently be content that Gray’s ‘Elegy’ 
should perish, provided that we had still the tombstones among 
which it was written. But at least they have the merit of sug- 
gesting what presupposes a knowledge of the Greek alphabet. 

Further, it is apparently sometimes forgotten that the archzo- 
logical teaching of the future may, unless Greek is protected now, 
be very different from that of the present. Our own guides in 
these subjects are Hellenists in the fullest sense, excellent Greek 
scholars, men who bring a knowledge of the language to their 
researches among material relics. It is thus that they make 
archeology attractive. But if the linguistic learning of Greek is 
to perish, where are we to find competent archzological teachers ? 
The Professor of the present day has a knowledge of the whole 
of his subject ; the Professor of the future, with a knowledge of 
Greek literature and history derived from translations (and as 
time goes on our translations will be lost or unreadable, and who 
is to make the new ones ?), will be a purblind leader of the blind; 
and his subject will become so uninteresting and unprofitable 
that it will perish unlamented. 

However, it is for a science doomed to so doubtful a future— 
for an acquaintance with the contents of museums and with the 
controversies arising therefrom—that we are to sacrifice linguistic 
teaching. Those who recommend that make a profound mistake ; 
they would sacrifice not only the real key to knowledge of anti- 
quity, but that kind of training which most appeals to the natural 
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instincts of boys and girls of good average intelligence. They 
are sacrificing it already. When our pundits denounce the practice 
of ‘ composition ’ in Latin and Greek, they push at an open door ; 
it is already becoming the fashion to give less time to linguistic 
training and more to lectures about antiquity. All our ‘ pro- 
gressives’ tend that way ; and that is the kind of ‘ progress’ that 
reaily has to be changed. Schoolmasters were guilty of grave 
errors, no doubt, in the past. If archeological study is not an end 
in itself to the average student, assuredly neither is the making of 
Greek and Latin prose and verse. That was what our fathers did 
not always realise ; they exalted what should be a means into an 
end. They have paid for it since, in the hard words used about 
them and their soul-destroying methods! But the fact that 
they exaggerated the value of elegant versification ought not to 
blind us to the equally patent truth that exercises in composition 
do appeal to the constructive and competitive instincts of the 
average cleverish pupil. I do not say that boys will choose to 
learn Greek because they have the prospect of making iambics. 
Given absolute freedom of choice, they will not begin Greek at 
all; but I am supposing for the moment, perhaps in too Utopian 
a mood, that their choice is limited by what their master considers 
to be good for them, and that, therefore, they have to learn some 
Greek ; which being granted, the question is, how they can learn 
it in the way which is least unattractive to themselves? They 
will not, in general, be attracted by elementary lessons in archzo- 
logy. Some such lessons, no doubt, there must be everywhere, 
in order that the few who are to be the savanis of the future may 
have their chance ; but most cleverish pupils ought not to sacrifice 
linguistic training on that account; for the rank and file, not 
future professors, réchauffés of antiquarian controversies (which 
they are not in a position really to understand), have no particular 
interest and are no groundwork for anything in the future. Such 
would sooner follow the constructive instinct of youth and be 
making something for themselves in their ’teens, as they made 
sand castles at an earlier age. Jones Major’s iambics and elegiacs 
may leave something to be desired, judged by the highest stan- 
dards ; yet perhaps he has pleased himself thereby ; he has made 
something—a poor thing, but his own. Even though verse 
making be but a jig-saw puzzle, yet he cannot fail to learn in the 
process how to manipulate words, not only Latin and Greek, but 
English ; and when others are playing the same game he has the 
incentive of competition—a vulgar and even immoral stimulus, 
according to Trades Unionists and highbrowed intellectuals, 
but innate in poor humanity and of an undeniable efficacy, 
Perhaps in the end the versifier may become one of those narrow 
and ineffectual creatures who write Latin and Greek verses to 
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each other. That is an innocent business after all. There is no 
apparent reason in the nature of things why a man who cor- 
responds in languages otherwise disused should be a bad citizen, 
or even a bad archeologist. 

But the whole future of Greek lies on the knees of school- 
masters. If they decide that it is no good trying to teach the 
language to boys, the game is up; all research and all com- 
mittees will avail nothing; it makes no difference whether new 
ways of teaching or old ones are advocated; if there are no 
patients, the method of treatment is not very important. But 
it may be hoped that our pastors and masters will pluck up a 
little moral courage, and not allow themselves to be intimidated 


by mere numerical majorities. 
A. D. GopLEy. 





PUNCTUATION IN SHAKESPEARE 


Ir is with both surprise and disappointment that readers of 
Shakespeare’s works have lately become aware that the many 
editions with which they have been so long familiar do not 
accurately represent the plays which Shakespeare wrote, and with 
the presentation of which he was for some twenty years intimately 
associated. Lovers of our great poet have discovered that in one 
respect at least—and that an all-important one—something has 
been kept from them which they were entitled to know, and that 
its suppression has virtually tainted the whole of the standard 
texts with a suggestion of unreality, not to say deception. 

It is small wonder after wasting some two centuries in reading 
a series of defective texts of the national poet’s works that a sub- 
stantial section of our literary world has at last begun to show 
signs of a healthy revolt against the continuance of so illogical 
and disquieting a process. Through all those years no editor of 
Shakespeare paid even a passing attention to the original punctua- 
tion of the plays and poems. It never occurred to one of them 
that the pointing of a text might have some important bearing 
on the question of its correct interpretation. And yet conjectural 
emendations, as we know, came rushing all the time from the 
brains of Shakespearian students who were gravelled for want of 
power to explain the printed word or sentence, and the old text, 
as played in Shakespeare’s time, was being quietly edited out of 
existence, while all this hideous ‘ improvement’ was brought into 
being and perpetuated by utterly unscientific methods—for, 
naturally, no conjectural emendation can for a moment be satis- 
factory where the original punctuation had already been deleted 
as worthless and fantastical. 

It is not, however, with textual amendment that this article 
is concerned, but with punctuation only, no matter how closely 
the two may be allied from a scholar’s point of view. 

We have the unpleasant fact staring us in the face on every 
page of every edition of Shakespeare produced in this country, 
from Rowe’s in 1709 down to the great Cambridge edition in 
1894-5 and the Arden in 1899-1911, that the punctuation of the 
text is so far from being what was published as Shakespeare’s in 
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or about Shakespeare’s own day as to be erroneous and misleading 
beyond all measure. Take up a standard edition of Shakespeare’s 
works to-day and you will find that the changes made in the 
punctuation of the originals—hard as many modern readers will 
find it to believe—have run into at least one thousand in every one 
of the plays. 

I do not suggest that such changes have been incorporated 
with our leading texts without some sort of a case being made in 
defence; but let us see to what that defence amounts. One 
cannot select better spokesmen for the standard edition than 
the Cambridge editors :— 

We have now to state our practice of punctuation. The Folio and 
other editions, starting with very different principles from those that guide 
the punctuation of this day, have acted on those principles with exceeding 
incorrectness. Questions are marked and unnoticed almost at random ; 
stops are inserted in the ends of lines fatal to the sense. In fact, in many 
places, we may almost say that a complete want of points would mislead 
us less than the punctuation of the Folios. The consequence is that our 
punctuation is very little dependent upon the Folios and Quartos, but 
generally follows the practice which has taken possession of the text of 
Shakespeare, under the arrangement of the best editors, from Pope to Dyce 
and Staunton. [Preface, p. xxi, 1894.] 


The important statement here is: ‘our punctuation is very 
little dependent upon the Folios and Quartos ’—and it is against 


such an extraordinary editorial admission that the revolt of to-day 
is mainly directed. 

Recent investigation of the punctuation of Shakespeare’s time 
by some clear-sighted students has shown the rashness of some of 
the assertions put forward by the Cambridge editors in the passage 
quoted above. The protagonist of those who reject such ideas 
with scorn, Mr. Percy Simpson, published, some ten years ago, a 
small volume entitled Shakespearian Punctuation, an admirable 
and thoroughly convincing work which though the first of its 
kind has left the defenders of the old position in a sadly battered 
state. So overwhelming indeed is the succession of well-chosen 
examples from the first Folio and from many other works of 
contemporary writers which demonstrate the valuable nature of 
the system of punctuation commonly practised at the time as to 
leave no doubt whatever in the minds of very many Shakespearian 
students that the time has at last come—long though it has been 
in coming—for a complete scrapping of all our so-called standard 
texts of Shakespeare, so far at least as the punctuation of those 
texts is concerned. Those who have fallen into line with Mr. 
Simpson since the issue of his work have clearly seen why former 
editors went astray. As he puts it himself: ‘They have been 
accustomed to treat the Folio as utterly devoid of value in any- 
thing that depends upon the printing. Instead of adopting a 
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critical attitude and asking, “Can this be kept? has it any 
meaning ? are there parallels ? ” they merely follow the prompting 
of their fancy and, in nine passages out of ten, trifle with the text.’ 

Looked at from the standpoint of an observant foreign critic 
the position is, to say the least of it, somewhat ludicrous, but to 
the eyes of an average cultivated English-speaking layman and 
lover of Shakespeare’s works, who from his reading of Eliza- 
bethan literature happens to be aware that the printed language 
of that time was universally punctuated in a way entirely different 
from the system practised in modern times, it must surely appear 
to be the outcome of some strange perversion to find the greatest 
writer of Elizabethan and Jacobean days now printed in a form 
undreamed of by any printer or reader of the period when these 
works first saw the light. 

Before considering in detail the main differences between the 
old punctuation and that with which we are nowadays familiar, 
it is a matter of some moment to determine, as far as it is possible 
to do so, what is the early edition of the printed works the punc- 
tuation of which can be regarded as giving us Shakespeare’s own 
view on the system he made use of. é 

As is well known, fourteen plays and three poetical works 
were first issued separately between 1594 and 1622 in quarto 
form. Next came the Folio of 1623—published seven years after 
the author’s death, by Heminge and Condell—which contained 
all Shakespeare’s plays, with the exception of Pericles, necessarily 
including the fourteen plays previously published in quarto, but 
omitting the poems. 

Having determined, by a process of comparison, the most 
trustworthy text to adopt as a standard, a further preliminary 
to investigation is to bear in mind the all-important fact that so 
far as Shakespeare’s plays are concerned (and their pointing is 
not so very different from that of the general literature of the time) 
they were, one and all, written for the stage, for actors, and for 
representation, and in no sense ever intended to be read for 
reading’s sake—in other words, that the punctuation is in the 
main tantamount to a series of stage directions. With this fact 
thoroughly grasped, I maintain that any educated person to-day 
can read a Shakespearian play from beginning to end, as printed 
in the first Folio, with almost perfect satisfaction and—allowing 
for certain misprints which were in the early days of printing 
even more common than they are at the present hour—without 
often finding that the punctuation of that astounding volume 
causes him any grave difficulties as to the meaning of the printed 
text. Indeed one might go further, and say, with much truth, 
that in countless cases the interpretation of some very puzzling 
passages would be rendered more easily intelligible with the 
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assistance of the original punctuation than with the modernised 
representation of the same, which too frequently appears to be 
devised deliberately for the purpose of putting some special inter- 
pretation upon the cruz in question. The main difference between 
English punctuation of to-day and that commonly found in the 
old editions of Shakespeare and other writers of his time, is well 
stated by Mr. P. Simpson in his Introduction to Shakespearian 
Punctuation (Clarendon Press, 1911) : 


Modern punctuation is, or at any rate attempts to be, logical ; the earlier 
system was mainly rhythmical. There is a second important difference 
between the old and the new systems. Modern punctuation is uniform; 
the old punctuation was quite the reverse. It was natural that in the 
earlier stages of printing usage should be less settled, and it was certainly con- 
venient for the printer. For the poet it was something more: a flexible 
system of punctuation enabled him to express subtle differences of tone.? 


Mr. Cobden Sanderson, the well-known connoisseur in fine 
printing, puts a similar view forward when he describes the old 
printing as based, not on logical or grammatical structure, but 
on emphasis and literary gesture. 2 

But now to come to closer quarters with the chief differences 
which distinguish the pointing of the first Folio from that of more 
modern editions. I have adopted this famous edition of 1623 as 
the most accurate standard of reference on the subject in prefer- 
ence to the earlier printed Quartos for reasons too lengthy to be 
given here ; but chiefly for the reason that all the circumstances 
connected with the production of that remarkable volume per- 
suade me that it must have embodied the then current texts of 
all the plays in the form in which they finally emerged after 
constant acting and with such alterations as had been, from time 
to time, added under the very eye of Shakespeare himself. The 
writer of an article in the Times Literary Supplement puts the 
matter well in saying : 

All the available evidence points to the bulk, if not the whole, of the 
text having come to the printer in the form of playhouse copies, and there 
is thus a high probability that the long-derided punctuation of the First 
Folio gives us a very fair idea of how Shakespeare’s lines were being spoken 


within a few years of his death by actors who had been, directly or 
indirectly, in close touch with him.? 


In taking the course mentioned I am glad to find myself also in 
complete agreement with Mr. D. H. Madden, whose views are so 
clearly and convincingly set out in the well-known Diary of 
Master William Silence, though as a matter of fact he does not 
touch specially on the question of punctuation, a topic that had not 
come up for discussion at the date of the publication of his book. 


1 Times Literary Supplement, October 26, 1911. 
® Times Literary Supplement, November 2, 1911. 
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But to deal with Shakespeare’s stops in order; the comma, we 
find, is very generously used—a fact that points to its introduc- 
tion as not being the work of either printer or compositor—but, 
for all that generosity, it is more frequently omitted than used 
before a vocative. We use it invariably with the vocative to-day 
in print, but in actual conversation it has little or no validity as 
a stop. Sentences such as ‘ Look Hector how the sun begins to 
set’ (Troilus and Cressida) ; ‘I cannot conjure Trojan’ (ibid.) ; 
* Now infidel I have thee on the hip’ (Merchant of Venice, IV. i. 
335) ; ‘ Letters my Lord from Hamlet,’ are scattered broadcast 
through Shakespeare’s pages, though there are a good many cases 
where the vocative is followed by a comma, as in ‘ Mark you this 
Bassanio,’ ‘ Sir John, you loyter here too long,’ ‘Lay on Macduff,’ 
and in some cases these commas precede and follow, as in ‘ Ay, 
Madam, but returns again to-night ’ (Macb., III. ii. 2), ‘ How now, 
my Lord, why do you keep alone ?’ (Macb., III. ii. 8). Thesame 
effect is also produced by enclosing the vocative word in brackets, 
as ‘ News (friends) our wars are done,’ (Othello), and ‘ I durst (my 
lord) to wager, she is honest ’ (bid.). 

Again, in the old days, when emphasis was called for, the 
comma after the stressed word effects what now is effected by 
underlining, e.g. ‘In our remove, be thou at full, our selfe’ 
(Measure for Measure, I. i. 43). Other Shakespearian uses of 
the comma are, in place of a dash; to mark an interrupted 
speech ; to mark off the logical subject from the predicate, and 
many others, somewhat too numerous to be mentioned here. The 
comma with inversion, to give it Mr. Simpson’s title, is however 
worth notice; e.g. ‘In rage, deafe as the sea; hastie as fire’ 
(Rich. II., I. i. 19), and ‘ But in them, Nature’s Coppie’s not 
eterne’ (Macb., III. ii. 38). A puzzling passage in Antony and 
Cleopatra comes also under this heading, where the application 
of the rule at once clears away any difficulty. ‘Grates me, the 
sum.’ (I. i. 28), meaning ‘the whole topic irritates me.’ The 
usual reading here is, ‘ Grates me : the sum.’, which leaves the verb 
without a subject. Sylvester has a good instance of the same 


comma : 
‘ But as the sun, the same instant, makes 


The mud to harden; and to melt, the wax.’ 
(Dw Bartas, 1621, p. 966.) 
Touching the semicolon, the difference of its use in Shake- 
speare’s time from that of modern days is not somarked. Com- 
pared with the other stops employed, it is less frequently made 
use of by Shakespeare. In short, it occurs (1) in cases where 
present-day writers would use a dash ; or (2) to mark an inter- 
rupted speech ; or (3) to lay an emphasis on the word it follows ; 
and (4) often where a comma would not suffice. In connexion 
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with the last-mentioned use, it should be remembered that all 
through Shakespeare’s plays lighter stopping almost invariably 
means a more rapid delivery in speaking the lines. The heavier 
stopping—such as semicolons instead of commas, in cases where 
either form might be correct—is virtually a stage direction, 
indicating deliberation, uncertainty of mind, or hesitation. 

Mr. Simpson suggests that the use of semicolons is extended 
to exclamations, quoting, ‘Ah; if thou issulesse shalt hap to 
die ’ (Sonnet IX.), and ‘ Deare Celia ; I show more mirth than I 
am mistress of,’ (As You Like It, I. ii. 3-4), but its use in these 
passages seems to me to be merely indicative of a pause somewhat 
longer than a comma. The real exclamation note in Shakespeare 
is, in all ordinary cases, the colon; and it is besides one of the 
most interesting of all the punctuation marks found in the 
plays. 

It is in relation to this stop that the standard editors have gone 
most widely astray from the punctuation of the original texts ; 
and their doing so is all the more remarkable by reason of their 
absolute disregard of Shakespeare’s own strongly expressed views 
on the use of exclamations. If there was any feature of declama- 
tion of which Shakespeare has shown himself a most determined 
opponent, it is that of ranting. The small number of notes of 
exclamation found in the whole of his works as originally set 
forth is one proof of this important fact, but there are others of a 
different kind that demonstrate his own feelings in quite as strong 
a way. He has told us very plainly what he thought of ‘ the 
groundlings ’ and their indifference to the higher forms of dramatic 
decorum ; and one need hardly recall the admirable instructions 
of Hamlet to the Players in confirmation of such views. Besides, 
we know that Shakespeare was himself an actor, and that, as such, 
he was in all probability desirous of leaving something to the 
individual player in the way of original interpretation of his most 
passionate speeches. Then again, there was open to him, at the 
time, a very splendid example of printing and punctuation, the 
leading feature of which was the almost complete absence of 
exclamation marks, namely, the Prayer Book. Here, surely, if 
anywhere, is the model on which Shakespeare should be printed 
to-day—although Mr. Simpson, amongst the many excellently 
chosen examples he gives us of contemporary punctuation, does 
not quote a sentence from that exquisite example of typography 
in support of Shakespeare’s pointing. Here are some distinctly 
exclamatory phrases from the ‘ First Prayer Book of King Edward 
the Sixth ’ (the punctuation of which is still preserved in the Book 
of Common Prayer) which I fancy show a restful and old-world 
dignity of language that would be utterly marred by the introduc- 
tion of the noisy fierceness of more modern punctuation :~ 
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Son of God: we beseech thee to hear us. 

O lamb of God, that takest away the sins of the world. 
. O Christ hear us. 

Lord have mercy upon us. 

Christ have mercy upon us. 


The fact that so many of us have all our lives been familiar 
with the pointing of the Book of Common Prayer might, at least 
have suggested to some of our leading editors to refrain from the 
unauthorised addition to Shakespeare’s writings of a form of 
punctuation to which the author himself has shown a marked 
aversion. They might have remembered also that the other great 
contemporary example of English at its best, the Bible of 1611, 
was as free from the emphasis complained of as were Shakespeare’s 
plays in their original printed form. It will, I am sure, astonish 
a large number of present-day Shakespeare readers to hear that 
there are on an average (even in the best editions) some 250 notes 
of admiration in each of the plays, which have no place in the 
original copies. Curious reasons have been suggested to account 
for the scarceness of notes of admiration in Shakespeare. The 
most usual of these is that the printers of the time were short of 
this particular form of type. Could anything more unbusinesslike 
be suggested ? They were short of it for one, and for one reason 
only—they hardly ever had occasion to use it. Again, we know 
that notes of interrogation were occasionally used about Shake- 
speare’s time in place of exclamation marks. In truth, it almost 
looks as if the two characters were frequently confounded when 
first employed, and that traces of the confusion survived even 
after the time when they came to be distinguished, as in Malvolio’s 
‘T’ll be revenged upon the whole pack of you ?’ (Twelfth Night) ; 
‘They cry choose we? Laertes shall be King’ (Hamlet); and 
‘Oh that my wayes were directed to keepe thy statutes ?’ 
(Psalms cxix. 5 (Breeches Bible, 1599) ). It should not be for- 
gotten however that in the early days of printing a question mark 
was almost always employed where an exclamation took an 
interrogatory form, as for example ‘ Oh, what a Rogue and Pesant 
slave am I?’ (Ham., II. ii.). ‘ How ill grey hairs become a fool 
and jester?’ (2 Hen. IV., V. v.). ‘What a sigh is there?’ 
(Macbeth). 

Here are some typical instances of Shakespeare’s use of 
the colon in exclamatory phrases, the total number being 
so great as to be all but countless: ‘Rest, rest perturbed 
spirit :’ (Hamlet) ; ‘Hard fate:’ (Timon of Athens, III. v. 74) ; 
‘Madam :’ (T'welfth Night, V. i. 108); ‘Oh the heavens :’ (T’em- 
pest, I. ii. 114); ‘Oh royal knavery:’ and ‘but beshrew my 
jealousy :’ (Ham., V. ii. 19 and IT. i. 113) ; ‘Have mercie Jesu:’ 
(Rich. III., Q. 1597; V. iii. 178); ‘O place, and greatness : 
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millions of false eyes are stuck upon thee:’ (Measure for 
Measure, IV. i. 61); ‘Help ho: murder, murder’ and ‘Oh 
help ho:’ (Cassio in Othello) ; and ‘ Portia: What mean you ? 
Wherefore rise you now?’ (Julius Caesar, II. i. 234), where 
modern editions read ‘ Portia, what mean you?’ thus missing 
the effect of'a very delicate piece of suggestive punctuation. It 
is but fair to say that Mr. Simpson treats some of these examples 
as instances of the colon that marks an interrupted speech, e.g. 
Miranda’s ‘Oh the heavens:’ Hamlet’s ‘Oh royal knavery :’ 
Richard’s ‘ Have mercy Jesu:’ and Viola’s ‘Madam : ’—but an 
examination of the context in each case clearly shows that they 
are merely exclamations, and, as such, punctuated in a way that 
is characteristically Shakespearian. Shakespeare was by no 
means alone in using colons in exclamations ; the Bibles of the 
time contain many instances of a similar usage: ‘ But woe unto 
you that are rich: for ye have received your consolation. Woe 
unto you that are full: . . . Woe unto you that laugh now: .. . 
Woe unto you when all men shall speak well of you: for so did 
their fathers to the false prophets’ (Luke vi. 24-26: 1621 
(Norton and Bell) )—where the modern Authorised Version gives 
notes of admiration and not colons—‘ unto whom hee said, Ho, 
such a one: turne aside, sit downe here’ (Ruth iv. 1 (1621) ), 
which modern Authorised Version prints, ‘Ho, such a one!’ ; 
‘ Neither shall they say, Loe here, or loe there :’ (Luke xvii. 21), 
which in modern Authorised Version becomes, ‘ Lo here! or, lo 
there!’ Many other contemporary writers might be quoted in 
further support of Shakespeare’s method, but I shall take only 
one, Sylvester, whose Du Bartas : His Divine Weeks, etc. (1620-1 : 
Humphrey Lownes) is a most accurately punctuated example of 
printing. The delivery of the Decalogue (p. 369) begins as 
follows : 

Hark, Israel: O Iacob, hear my Law: 

Hear it, to keep it (and thyself in aw). 

I am Iehova, I (with mighty hand) 

Brought thee from bondage out of Egypt Land: 


In the opening of The Captaines (p. 381) Joshua’s address to the 
children of Abraham starts in this way : 


Hail holy Iordan, and you blessed Torrents 
Of the pure Waters, of whose crystall currents 
So many Saints have sipt: O Walls, that rest 
Fair Monuments of many a famous Guest : 

O Hills, O Dales, O Fields so flowry sweet, © 
Where Angels oft have set their sacred feet : 


Another use of the colon by Shakespeare was to mark an 
emphatic pause : 
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Cleopatra, By Isis, I will give thee bloody teeth, 

If thou with Cesar paragon again : 

My man of men. [Antony & Cleopatra, I. v. 70.] 

Laertes. Thought, and affliction, passion, Hell itself : 

She turns to favour, and to prettiness. [Ham., IV. v. 187.] 


many other examples of which use might be adduced. The colon 
is also often used by Shakespeare as the equivalent of the full stop 
of to-day—in which case it is not infrequently followed by a word 
beginning with a capital letter—and in like manner the full stop 
is many times employed where we should use a colon. A very 
striking example of this last usage is furnished in Macbeth’s 
famous and rather difficult soliloquy : 


If it were done, when ’tis done, then ’twere well, 

It were done quickly : If th’ assassination 

Could trammel up the consequence, and catch 

With his surcease, success: that but this blow 

Might be the be all, and the end all. Here, 

But here, upon this bank and school of time, 

We’ld jump the life to come. 

[I., vii. 1-7.] 

Mr. Simpson describes the pause after ‘end all’ as the most 
powerful of which blank verse is capable: ‘ At that final mono- 
syllable the rhythm gathers like a wave, plunges over the line 
beyond, and falls in all its weight and force on the repeated word.’ 
The modern reading, ‘ Might be the be-all and the end-all here,’ 
deprives the passage of its great dramatic force. 

In the face of such examples of Shakespearian punctuation as 
I have quoted here, though but a few out of many, it is impossible 
to believe that he did not work on a very definite system. The 
reader must not however run away with the notion that his 
punctuation is on all occasions of so telling a kind, for unfor- 
tunately it is only too often that we find the first Folio exhibiting 
passages—not to say pages—of which the pointing is as careless 
as it well could be. Many of such deficiencies arise from mis- 
prints—which were naturally a good deal more frequent in the 
infancy of typography than they are to-day—and others of them 
are a result of the absence of the master-printer at the time when 
the particular sheet was being set up. There is however, in the 
plays themselves, some further evidence of another kind to show 
that Shakespeare was keenly appreciative of the value of correct 
punctuation. 

In Midsummer Night's Dream, Quince’s efforts at elocution 
in playing the part of the Prologue are the subject of much 
merriment. So careless was he in pronouncing his speech, ‘ If 
we offend, it is with our good will,’ etc., as to draw from the Duke 
the observation, ‘ This fellow doth not stand upon points’; and 
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this cutting remark is immediately capped by Lysander with ‘ He 
hath rid his prologue, like a rough colt: he knows not the stop, 
A good moral my Lord. It is not enough to speak, but to speak 
true ’ [t.e. correctly]. Who but a master of both points and stops 
could have written such a delicately veiled satire? Some of our 
leading commentators do not seem to have noticed it. Then in 
Love’s Labour’s Lost, there is Holofernes’ comment on Nathaniel’s 
‘ Canzonet,’ ‘ You find not the apostrophas [7.e. apostrophes], and 
so miss the accent’; while Hamlet’s puzzling phrase, 


As peace should still her wheaten garland wear, 
And stand a comma ‘tween their amities, [V. ii. 42.] 


can hardly be explained except by assuming that the writer knew 
that a comma, though indicating division, was in reality a link in 
a well-constructed sentence. Another favourite subject with 
Shakespeare for perversion of meaning by false punctuation is 
public Proclamations. The matter is touched on generally in 
Hamlet’s ‘I had as lief the town-crier had spoke my lines’ ; but 
a more particular instance occurs in Othello (II. ii. 1) where the 
Herald utters his proclamation quite in Quince’s mispunctuated 
manner, but still in the manner prescribed by the first Folio, 
though modern editors have blundered into correcting the 
deliberately perverted pointing of the original ! 

Amongst those who strongly hold with the idea that the old 
pointing should as far as possible be preserved—‘ the ungram- 
matical punctuaticn which, hitherto neglected or despised by 
editors, is now recognised as of the highest dramatic importance ’"— 
are Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch and Mr. John Dover Wilson. They 
have lately published the first two volumes of an edition of 
Shakespeare which purports to embody the results of the most 
recent discoveries in relation to the scientific betterment of 
Shakespeare’s text, and more especially in the neglected field of 
Shakespearian punctuation. Mr. Wilson, in the textual Intro- 
duction to The Tempest,’ tells us that within this last decade ‘ the 
study of Shakespearian texts has been given a new trend by three 
distinct though closely related discoveries.’ Put shortly these 
three discoveries are as follows : 

(a) Mr. A. W. Pollard’s demonstration on scientific biblio- 
graphical lines that dramatic manuscripts which reached 
the printer’s hands were generally theatrical prompt-copy, 
many of which were probably in the author’s autograph, 
and that, therefore, the first editions in particular possess 
a much higher authority than has been generally allowed 
to them. 

(6) Mr. P. Simpson’s Shakespearian Punctuation, 1911, which 


1 The Tempest (Cambridge University Press, 1921). 
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shows that the stops used in the plays, so far from being 
‘the haphazard peppering of ignorant compositors,’ were 
really ‘but play-house punctuation directing the actors 
how to speak their lines.’ 

(c) Sir E. M. Thompson’s book, Shakespeare’s Handwriting, 
which claims that one of the hands found in the partially 
revised manuscript play Sir Thomas Moore now in the 
British Museum was that of Shakespeare himself, so giving 
us three pages of authentic Shakespearian copy; and that, 
though all scholars may not accept this ascription without 
reserve, these pages are undoubtedly of a high value for an 
editor of Shakespeare. 

These discoveries, they contend, lead the editors to believe that 
we now know how Shakespeare wrote, and have a definite clue 
to his system of punctuation—in other words, ‘the door of 
Shakespeare’s workshop stands ajar.’ 

It is impossible to deny that the editors meant well in making 
a strenuous effort to give the public something nearer to the true 
originals of Shakespeare’s works. But let us consider a little 
whether they have achieved their purpose in the first revised text 
they have issued. The first ‘ discovery,’ even if accepted, seems 
to me to prove nothing more than that the texts of the Quartos 
referred to were the nearest that one can get to what Shakespeare 
had put forth as his at the respective dates of these pre-Folio publica- 
tions. This is very far from showing that no changes were made 
in them at later dates, and with the full concurrence of the author. 
Touching the second ‘ discovery’ the new editors are on much 
surer ground, as Mr. Simpson has, as already mentioned, proved 
his case in favour of the First Folio punctuation up to the hilt. 
With regard to (c), there is a point of considerable importance on 
the punctuation question which, so far as I know, has not been 
noticed by either Sir E. M. Thompson or by any of his critics. A 
study of the three pages in facsimile shows clearly that the writer 
of them did not go out of his way to look after the pointing, for, to 
begin with, there are only five full stops in the 147 lines, and one of 
them should have been a note of interrogation. Next, we find that 
from line 26 to 62 there are but three stops of any kind—a comma, a 
full stop, and a semicolon ; while capitals are rarely used, through 
the whole three pages, at the beginning of any of the sentences. 
The whole is in fact a thoroughly bad example of punctuation. 

The third ‘discovery,’ therefore, lands the new editors in a 
serious difficulty : for if Shakespeare wrote these pages he must 
in this instance have abandoned his usual custom of attending 
closely to the punctuation ; and if he did not write them, they 
are valueless to a Shakespearian editor so far as punctuation is 
concerned. 
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The foundation then on which the new Shakespeare is meant 
to be based is Mr. Simpson’s volume and the strong case it makes 
for the accuracy of the first Folio punctuation ; but—zmirabile 
dictu—when we examine the text of The Tempest we find that 
Mr. Simpson and the first Folio have been thrown overboard, and 
that a new-fangled system of stopping, never seen or heard of 
before in the history of the printing-press, has been set up in their 
stead. The editors have all through their introductory matter 
professed their attachment to the old texts ; but a comparison of 
their punctuation of the first scene of the play with that of the 
Folio shows that attachment to have been of a fickle nature, 
Their version of the scene of seventy-two lines makes no less than 
seventy-nine deviations from the original in the matter of stops, 
including nineteen exclamation marks—the most un-Shakespearian 
of all forms of punctuation—or an average of more than one change 
in every line! And The Tempest is universally regarded as one 
of the most carefully printed of all Shakespeare’s plays. 


EpWARD SULLIVAN. 
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CHRISTMAS WITH SWINBURNE 


I 


In this sketch I will endeavour to describe my first Christmas 
‘that of 1905) at The Pines in the company of Algernon Swinburne, 
and as it resembles other equally joyous Christmases spent with 
him under the same roof, this one may be regarded as typical 
of all. 

Alas! my inability to use more than a tyro’s skill in painting 
my picture demands that the reader shall use his own imagination 
to assist him to visualise a scene worthy of the pen of Dickeps 
himself. In fact, it is in just such scenes that the fancy of the 
great novelist particularly revelled; and, as it happens, my 
recollection of Christmas at The Pines mainly concerns the 
influence that ‘the Master’ exercised in our household at and 
about December 25. 

We had a perfect glut of Dickens then. To me it was a 

revelation : the idolatry by two poets of a personage I only knew 
through the medium of two or three novels. To Swinburne and 
Walter, Dickens stood for the very spirit of Christmas itself, and 
everything they did, and a great deal they anid, echoed the 
feelings with which he animated them. 
' Sometimes I ask myself which of the two friends did the most 
in bringing the Dickens atmosphere into the home. One thing 
is clear: Swinburne was mad—I can use no other term—about 
nearly everything that Dickens wrote. When he was regaling us 
with Martin Chuzzlewit it was apparent that he knew long passages 
of it by heart, so little did he seem to rely on the book open before 
him. 

Walter, with less exuberance, shared Swinburne’s admiration 
for Dickens, and it was chiefly owing to his desire at once to 
gratify his house-mate and to honour the famous dead that the 
Christmas anniversary at The Pines became a Dickens festival. 
Swinburne enjoyed it all; but he was certainly not the magician 
who permeated our home with the ‘Christmasy’ atmosphere of 
revelry. I cannot picture him paying homage to Dickens by 
planning a Christmas programme according to the traditions of 
Boz. It was Walter who kept the torch of goodfellowship burning 
1007 
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and who—so it seemed to me—was symbolical of the genial 
Mr. Wardle of Pickwick. 

To me it was all very new and wonderful, this idea of cele- 
brating Christmas in the good old-fashioned manner, hitherto only 
known to me by what I had read in books or seen illustrated in 
the Christmas annuals. And this idea of bringing Dickens in—a 
genial ghost—as the presiding genius, seemed to me delightfully 
unique. 

Strangely enough the zest of the two friends in Christmas was 
just as keen as when they first celebrated it at The Pines in 
precisely the same way twenty-six years before. Here, in 1879, 
as they stood together before the Christmas tree of little five-year- 
old Bertie Mason, they both vowed that, whatever of good or ill 
fortune the passing year had brought to them, Christmas would 
always find them young in heart and spirit. 

Walter wrote a sonnet to celebrate the occasion, and as it 
describes far more clearly than I can in what attitude of mind both 
Swinburne and he regarded the closing of the passing year, I quote 
it here : 

Life still hath one romance that naught can bury— 
Not Time himself, who coffins Life’s romances— 
For still will Christmas gild the year’s mischances, 
If Childhood comes, as here, to make him merry— 
To kiss with lips more ruddy than the cherry— 
To smile with eyes outshining by their glances 
The Christmas tree—to dance with fairy dances 
And crown his hoary head with leaf and berry. 


And as for us, dear friend, the carols sung 
Are fresh as ever. Bright is yonder bough 
Of misletoe as that which shone and swung 
When you and I and Friendship made a vow 
That Childhood’s Christmas still should seal each brow— 
Friendships, and yours and mine—and keep us young. 


This vow the poets had literally and spiritually kept, and, 
though Swinburne was by no means a disciple of Santa Claus, he 
was always eager to join in whatever fun was going. The festival 
was looked forward to by them with a joy resembling that of 
schoolboys home for the holidays. The delights of anticipation 
were apparent in their childlike demeanour, the years were rolled 
behind them, and many traits of the boy peeped out from them 
at this season. They were never too old for Santa Claus. 

On his walks as the season advanced Swinburne would notice 
if the holly trees promised a good supply of red berries. If they 
did, he would remark with all the glee of a ten-year old youngster, 
“I expect they'll be a lovely lot of berries on the holly this 
Christmas.’ 

4 The hero of Swinburne’s Dark Month. 
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One fact that made this particular Christmas stand out for me 
in bold and happy relief was that it was the Christmas after my 
marriage, which had only taken place in the preceding month. 
Oh! the delights of shopping with Walter in the late December 
afternoons! My mind, reverting to them, brings back a score of 
golden memories. It was at dusk when the shops are brilliantly 
lighted that he preferred to saunter with me in busy and crowded 
Oxford Street and Regent Street. Many a precious hour did we 
waste in gazing into shop windows at the temptations offered 
to our purse; but we voted the time well spent, and Walter 
considered it part of my education as a budding Dickensian to 
observe and take full advantage of the interesting scenes going 
on around us. 

As we marched gaily along he regaled me with anecdotes 
of Old Scrooge and Bob Cratchit, so that I could mentally see 
these Christmas creations of the ‘ Master’s’ fancy. Walter 
amused himself by imagining from whence the people came whom 
we saw staring at the shops. These, he would say, were from the 
country ; those from the East End: in each case the West End 
was their Paradise of sightseeing. When we came across a shabby 
man accompanied by a swarm of children whose noses were glued 
to a shop window he would nudge my arm and remark, ‘ Look, 
there goes the worthy Bob and the little Cratchits.’ 

There was fun, too, in returning home in the evening with our 
purchases, and finding Swinburne placidly ensconced in his cosy 
sitting-room, quite unaware that all the afternoon we had formed 
a part of London’s jostling crowd of shoppers. To imagine him 
one of them was impossible. Nevertheless, he did do Christmas 
shopping, though not with crowds. He did it in his own leisurely 
way. For years he pursued the same course, going about it 
calmly and methodically ,in easy stages during his walks to 
Wimbledon. 

As Christmas approached he selected with great care, the gifts 
and cards he intended for his friends and relations. There was 
something rather charming about this proceeding on the part of 
one who so heartily detested writing letters or transacting business 
of any sort. Moreover, the Bard took a keen pleasure in his 
Christmas shopping, and gave himself a lot of trouble about it too. 
He never thought of adopting the modern habit of ordering so 
many dozens of the same card with the sender’s name and address 
printed thereon. On the contrary, he made a distinct choice in 
the purchase of each individual card. 

In his arduous task he invariably called upon Miss Frost, of 
the Wimbledon bookshop, to assist him. He would sally forth 
across the Common, the end he had in view imparting a spice of 
mystery and adventure to his walk. We were not supposed to 
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know what was going forward, and it was not until a few days 
before Christmas that anybody was initiated into the nature of 
his purchases. Then he would gleefully show what he had been at 
such pains to procure. He would show me first the Christmas card 
he had got for Walter, asking me meanwhile not to tell him. Ina 
like manner he would tell Walter not to say a word that he had got 
one also for me ‘ hidden up his sleeve,’ and kept in hiding until 
Christmas Day. 

He always seemed quite pleased with everything he had 
bought. Nevertheless, he appeared uncertain as to what the 
recipient would think of the little gift. He would inquire 
anxiously, ‘ Do you think he [or she, as the case might be] will like 
it ?’ On being reassured on this head, he would give a little 
satisfied sigh, as if the question were momentous, and murmur 
with relief, ‘Oh, I’m so glad you think so too!’ 

I remember once how excited he was about a card he had 
bought for Walter. No child could have looked more pleased at 
finding the toy he had sighed for in his ‘ Christmas stocking.’ 
It was a tiny reproduction of Turner’s Fighting Téméraire tugged 
to her Last Berth to be Broken Up. Swinburne’s joy at having 
secured it was something to remember. He was as pleased as 
Punch. His amazement at seeing one of his favourite pictures 
beautifully printed on a fourpenny card was unbounded, and his 
exclamations of surprise were astonishing. He wanted to know 
how it could possibly be done for the money, and deemed himself 
fortunate in obtaining such a bargain. ‘I wonder what Walter 
will say about it ?’ he exclaimed. ‘I think it is a perfect little 
masterpiece. I do hope he will like it,’ etc., etc. Such ecstatic 
phrases were repeated as he gazed at his prize. Even in the 
matter of choosing Christmas cards the Bard, as in the case of 
babies and ‘ the insuperable sea,’ showed a curious tendency to 
believe that everybody’s tastes must coincide with his own. 
Because he adored the sea he imagined all the universe must do 
likewise, and he rarely bought a card that did not bear witness to 
the fact. As Swinburne himself declared in a letter to Clarence 
Stedman, when speaking of this passion for the sea, ‘ Its salt 
must have been in my blood before I was born.’ 

At Christmas-time the little shop at Wimbledon was crowded 
with customers, so the poet would make straight for the owner’s 
private parlour adjoining. Here, secure from interruption and 
offensive observation, he would sit at a table apart and leisurely 
turn over the cards on a tray set before him. ‘Show me anything 
with ships on it,’ he would say ; and if by some lucky chance a 
ship in full sail ploughing the main revealed itself, it was seized 
upon with avidity and borne off in triumph. But he was not 
always successful in procuring just what he wanted; and when 
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the card-trays failed to yield the harvest he desired he would 
abruptly leave his seat and stalk out of the parlour, murmuring 
to Miss Frost as he passed through the shop, ‘ I don’t see anything 
else I like.’ Next day he would return and enthusiastically 
resume the search, hopeful, as his friend Micawber of immortal 
memory, of ‘ something turning up.’ 

But Swinburne’s quest for cards was a small affair compared 
with the far more enthralling and important task of selecting 
Christmas presents. Those nearly always took the form of books, 
which, by the way, he was apt to bestow on his favourites at any 
time in the year. But at Christmas he let himself go with a 
lavish hand and always chose expensive books. If an attractive 
book was displayed on Miss Frost’s counter it did not require 
much conjecture on the part of the bookseller as to who would be 
likely to buy it. 

Directly the poet entered he was automatically attracted 
towards it. He would take it up, and after looking through it 
attentively for awhile he would say, ‘ This is very nice. I'll take 
it.’ When it came to choosing anything for Walter, however, he 
was seriously perplexed. He had given that man of innumerable 
books almost every work he cared to add to such a collection, 
and it was really difficult to think of something for him which 
would not be like coals sent to Newcastle. For weeks before 
Christmas Swinburne would try to ascertain by all manner of 
ingenious little devices what book or books would be welcome to 
Walter. He would pore over catalogues in the hope of finding 
some treasure he thought might take his friend’s fancy. 

I can see him now, catalogue in hand, with his finger on the 
page containing the descriptions of the book he had in mind, his 
face lit up with the hope that his question ‘What do you think 
of that ?’’ would produce a response favourable to his meditative 
generosity. But one Christmas a surprise awaited Walter ; his 
present was not a book this time ! 

On one of his pilgrimages Swinburne had espied a bust of 
his beloved Dickens modelled in wax hanging up in Miss Frost’s 
shop. It was mounted on a background of blue in a circular 
black frame. Could he but succeed in obtaining it, a load would 
be taken off his mind, and the problem of what to buy Walter 
for a Christmas present would be at once removed. As he gazed 
with longing eyes towards the coveted object he became positively 
fidgety to buy it. If the proprietor would part with it, it must 
become his. Yes, it was for sale, he was told. ‘How much ?’ 
inquired the poet, thinking that such a treasure ought to be 
procured regardless of cost. ‘ Four and sixpence’ was the price 
demanded. ‘I'll take it with me now,’ eagerly replied the poet 
as he at once closed with the offer. 

3u2 
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The eulogies exchanged between the giver and the receiver 
when the waxen Dickens was produced on Christmas Day fully 
repaid the poet for his trouble. Walter was delighted with it. 
If it had cost its weight in gold it could not have been more 
appreciated. I sometimes look at it now as a memento of never- 
to-be-forgotten days ! 

Whatever Christmas appeals came to Swinburne’s notice none 
received more prompt attention than that of a certain society for 
aiding seamen. Forgetful and absent-minded as he was about 
mundane affairs—and he included the operation of filling in 
cheques among the curses that beset mankind—he never allowed 
this appeal to escape his memory. In fact, at Christmas it was 
uppermost in hismind. Whether from a sense of duty or pleasure 
I do not pretend to say, but the sending of his contribution for his 
‘ Mariners,’ as he used to call his beneficiaries, never irked him 
in the least. After he had written his cheque he would come down- 
stairs and announce to Walter in a pleased and happy voice, 
‘Here’s my cheque for the “ Mariners” ; I’m going to send it off 
now, so that it will get there in good time.’ After Swinburne 
died this duty devolved on Walter, and although Isabel (Miss 
Swinburne) would write and remind either Walter or me not 
to forget ‘ Algernon’s Mariners,’ he was always the first to 
remember it, and however busy he might happen to be ‘ Algernon’s 
cheque ’ was always despatched. 

Towards December 25 almost every day brought bulky and 
interesting packages from friends of either Swinburne or Walter. 
These would often be opened by me, and sometimes the contents 
proved both surprising and amusing. 

The turkey deserves a special notice, and a description of this 
prepossessing bird may divert the reader, for it stands out in 
the annals of ‘Turkeydom’ as a unique specimen. We always 
imagined our turkey differed from any other of its kind in one 
uncommon particular. It was a veritable plutocrat in appearance 
and half covered with gold! Shorn of feathers and hanging up in 
a poulterer’s shop in the cold staring immodesty of the ‘ altogether,’ 
a turkey is by no means a pleasing or edifying-looking object to 
the artistic eye, although from a gastronomic point of view it 
makes quite a different appeal. But the ‘gilded fowl’ that 
annually came as a present from Lady Leighton Warren—the 
sister of the poet Lord de Tabley—was a very superior spectacle. 
When it came it was paraded round the house as a huge joke, and 
I christened it ‘ Midas.’ Pinned to its breast were many ‘ orders’ 
—rosettes of ribbon of divers hues—and the head and feet and the 
whole of that long hideous fleshy protuberance of mottled red 
and blue neck were discreetly covered by a thick layer of gold 
paint. 
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Lying in state in a box lined with pink and white paper, and 
decked out with all the finery of festoons of variegated holly and 
sprigs of mistletoe, the recumbent scion of a noble house looked 
almost too gorgeous to be eaten. 

For the purpose of buying Swinburne’s present Walter and I 
decided that a final rampage would prove an interesting wind-up 
to a busy week. We didn’t know what to give the poet, and 
finally on Christmas Eve, when it was growing quite late, we 
happened to be passing Buszard’s in Oxford Street, and, seeing 
a large printed card in the window bearing the inscription 
‘Partridge Pies,’ we entered the shop and Walter asked if one 
could be obtained. Inside the place resembled a beehive, so 
crowded was it with late shoppers. 

A harassed-looking assistant came forward and conducted us 
to a counter where wonderful erections—like miniature hay- 
stacks—were on view. We chose a medium-sized one for our 
joint present to Algernon, and while it was being packed up 
Walter walked to another part of the shop and came back to where 
I was sitting bearing in his hands a box of crackers. ‘Who on 
earth have you bought those for ?’ I inquired, for I considered 
crackers quite a ridiculous institution and never intended buying 
any. ‘Not for you,’ he retorted with an amused chuckle and an 
accent on the pronoun. ‘I know you are far too old for that sort 
of thing, so I’ve bought them for somebody who will appreciate 
them, and you’ll see who that is—to-morrow ! ’ 

Our chief concern now was the safe transit of the pie. As it 
made decidedly a heavy parcel we carried it in turns; and while 
I was custodian of the crackers, Walter was responsible for the 
pie, and vice versé. In this manner we arrived home, happy and 
hungry, to find that quite a transformation had been effected 
during our absence. The house was gay with decorations, and I 
must say that at The Pines we were not satisfied with half-hearted 
exhibitions of festivity. There was always a great piece of mistletoe 
hanging up in the hall, and even the staircase and passages were 
decorated. The ‘Christmasy’ look of the house on these 
occasions, with holly and mistletoe adorning the picture-frames 
and reaching nearly to the ceiling, gave our rooms such a festive 
appearance that the sight of it all delighted the Bard. 

Whilst we were dining a loud peal at the front door bell 
resounded along the hall. It surely could not be the ‘ waits’! 
The two or three wretched urchins who call themselves ‘ carol- 
singers ’ would not ring until they had finished afflicting us with 
‘ When shepherds watch their flocks by night’ and similar dirges 
(for dirges they were, as tortured by these dreadful small boys). 
Our surmise was correct ; the boys continued singing through the 
letter-box in their high treble voices, and the maid came in 
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presently with the announcement that Mr. Macllvaine’s butler 
had just left a big box with his master’s compliments. 

This friend, knowing the predilections of the housemates for 
anything savouring of Father Christmas, had always endeavoured 
to make his present appropriate to the occesion. He certainly 
achieved a coup this time. When the box was opened it revealed 
a Yule log! It was made of some kind of composition or 
papier maché and hollowed out so that it could be lighted 
up inside. I determined to use it as a table decoration on the 
morrow. This was a happy thought, for Swinburne was charmed 
with it. 

Christmas Day, as is usual in this country of topsy-turvy 
climatic conditions, was muggy and warmish, the very opposite 
of a cold and frosty morning. This did not please Swinburne at 
all. He resented any whimsical vagaries on the part of the Clerk 
of the Weather. He declared at such times he was being cheated 
out of his rights. What would have pleased him was the ‘ Christ- 
mas card’ Christmas of childhood’s tradition—a landscape covered 
with snow, trees clothed in a frothy mantle, icicles hanging from 
the water-spouts, and all the rest of the paraphernalia of an old- 
fashioned winter. When it was ‘blowing great guns’ he was 
happy, and cold weather so exhilarated him that had there been 
a snowstorm, and he unable to be out in it, he would have suffered 
like Tantalus. It did not, however, really matter to the poet what 
the weather was on Christmas Day. At the best of times the 
Sabbath Day was by no means calculated to make his heart rejoice, 
for on that day he was deprived of his usual walk, and on that 
account alone he heartily detested it. Wimbledon Common, on 
weekdays so restful and unpopulated, was invariably thronged on 
Sundays and at holiday times. Swinburne never crossed the 
threshold then, but remained indoors, a very uneasy victim, until 
the crowds had disappeared and left him free to enjoy his walk 
in peace and quiet. 

With Christmas Day and Boxing Day the prospect of ‘ half 
a week of Sundays’ had to be faced with as much resolution as 
the poet could muster. So with the characteristic fortitude of a 
Mark Tapley he prepared to make the best of it and took credit in 
being jolly. 

The arrival of the postman proved a diversion, and Swinburne’s 
budget of cards never failed to amuse him. Naturally he got a 
goodly supply from strangers. What became of these latter I 
cannot say. They disappeared—and that is all one knew of them. 
But cards from relatives and intimate friends adorned his mantel- 
piece for days. These messages of goodwill always contained 
some allusion to his two pet subjects—the sea and the children ; 
and Walter responded to Swinburne’s gift of a pictured ship by 
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one at the New Year of a pictured baby. It is before me now as I 


write : 
To the Child-lover A. C. 8. 
From T. Warts-Dunton, New Year’s Day, 1906. 


On this same occasion a great triumph was secured by the 
poet’s sister Isabel, who had the happy thought of presenting her 
brother with a set of reproductions of the ten Bambini by Andrea 
Della Robbia, which ornaments the front of the Ospedade degli 
Innocenti (Foundling Hospital) at Florence. 

These quaintly-swaddled little boys are not of equal attrac- 
tiveness, though doubtless all are beautiful examples of skill in 
modelling. But Swinburne was enthusiastic about them all. 
He had seen the originals in Italy, and as he showed the little 
pictures one after another he could not make up his mind which 
baby bore off the palm for beauty. How small a thing can gladden 
the heart of a great man !—and for the time being the Bambint 
made him forget it was a sort of Sunday and that there was no 
going out for him. As it happened he managed to fill in his day 
quite comfortably. There were always his books—his solace and 
his delight—to browse on. Moreover, there were several chapters 


_ from A Christmas Carol to be rehearsed for the Dickens reading in 


the evening, so Swinburne devoted some time to getting as near 
word-perfect as possible. As I have mentioned, I was astonished, 
when I first heard him read Martin Chuzzlewit, to find he did not 
so much appear to be reading as speaking a part learned by rote. 
Walter told me that Swinburne seldom read anything aloud from 
Dickens without having previously made a careful study of the 
chapter or chapters. Here again was an instance of imitation 
being the sincerest form of flattery. Dickens must have done the 
same when reading his own works to crowded audiences. 

As in most houses, our Christmas dinner was a family affair— 
a jolly and homely little gathering. Our only guest, outside the 
circle of relatives, was Mr. Mackenzie Bell, for whom my husband 
entertained a great regard. For myself, who had only been a 
month married, it seemed as if some magician’s wand had touched 
me when I found myself presiding at this Dickensian dinner-table, 
and transformed my previous indifference into the eagerness of a 
disciple of Santa Claus. When the table was arranged—looking 
so pretty with the Yule log in the middle and little bundles of 
crackers scattered at intervals over the cloth, Swinburne slipped 
quietly down from his library, and having got the maid to show 
him where each member of the party was to sit, he placed an 
addressed envelope by the side of each cover. These contained 
the Christmas cards (duly inscribed) which he had been at such 
pains to select. In the performance of this ritual none of us was 
ever forgotten by the poet. 
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A chorus of amusing sallies greeted the entrance of the turkey, 
“done and dished,’ as we recalled the golden glories of the ‘ noble 
bird ’ guillotined and deprived of most of its splendours. 

More fun came at the end when, the repast being over, there 
was a general pulling of Christmas crackers. Swinburne now 
appeared to be thoroughly in his element. The fine ceremonious- 
ness with which he bowed across the table to his old friends 
Miss Watts and Mrs. Mason as he requested the honour of a 
‘tug-of-war’ was a ‘sight for sore eyes,’ and great was the 
amusement we all derived from hearing the Bard read the doggerel 
bits from the mottoes. He kept the table in a roar with his 
witticisms, and eagerly retained his end of the cracker in the hope 
that it might contain a specimen of cracker poetry. Eventually 
everybody’s mottoes were handed to him to read. This was a 
divine moment for such an elocutionist! He carefully unrolled 
each little slip of paper, and in as stirring tones as he could com- 
mand—and the more stupid the lines the more pathos he contrived 
to put into his voice—he would ‘ pray silence ’ for the recital of 
some absurd morsel. At the conclusion he would cast up the 
whites of his eyes to the ceiling, and, after heaving a tremendous 
sigh, exclaim, ‘ A sublime line !—a truly poetic line! What would 
I not give to have written it!’ When it came to the turn of 
Walter’s young niece, Miss Aimée Watts—a charming girl hailing 
from Australia—or myself, Swinburne’s eyes sparkled with 
mischief. He solicited us both in turn to be his cracker-partners, 
and the motto in each case of course contained some rubbish 
about love. He endeavoured to make the ridiculous verses more 
ridiculous still, and loud were the laughs when he read with 
emphasis and affected emotion such amorous stuff as : 


You are so fair that Cupid’s dart 
Can n’er be pulled from my fond heart. 


The motto tossed out by the ‘ explosion’ caused by his ‘ pull’ 
with me was more ambitious. Swinburne rendered the lines as 
fervently as though they had come straight from Sappho herself. 
Here they are : 
O valorous knight, whose eyes are as blue 
As the sky which is calm above tempests that grieve, 
My heart is my Christmas present to you, 
So take it and wear it—but not on your sleeve. 


‘Ah!’ he said with the most profound gravity, ‘that person, 
whoever he is, deserves to be Poet Laureate.’ 
* * * * * 


When the guests had departed, and Walter and I were alone 
with the poet, he had quite thrown over the part of Master of the 
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Revels. He was now the serious Dickensian and read the selected 
passages from A Christmas Carol. The peacefulness of the closing 
hours of the day was in strange contrast to the mirth of the dinner, 
and I cannot say that I was sorry when the evening came to an 
end and Swinburne took leave of us with a courteous bow and a 
cheery ‘ Good-night.’ 


CLARA Wartts-DUNTON. 
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NORMAN MACCOLL AND HIS FRIENDS 


Norman Macco.t, the young Scotsman and Fellow of Downing, 
was still in his twenties when, in the year 1871, on the invitation 
of Sir Charles Dilke, he became the Editor of the Atheneum. He 
held the position until the close of the nineteenth century, retiring 
at the end of the year 1900. The influence of this weekly 
threepenny literary paper during those three decades is an 
almost incredible thing to-day. In the worlds of letters and art 
its published judgment could do much to strengthen or retard 
almost any reputation. Its reviewing was dreaded, for, if its 
censure could be severe, the reasons for it were generally 
given, and thus, in the deadliest and least refutable of fashions, 
was the nail driven home. On the other hand its praise could 
be as warm (or nearly as warm) as even the appetite of a poet 
could desire—and has not Mr. Maurice Hewlett lately confided 
to an audience at the Lyceum Club how huge that particular 
appetite can be? Its art-criticism was eminently informed and 
helpful ; distinguished writers were eager to see their verse or 
prose in its columns, and the whole tone of the publication was 
unmistakeably sincere. It was not a witty and dazzling paper, 
such as the National Observer was during the famous five years 
of William Ernest Henley’s editorship, but it was a great deal 
less partial, less prejudiced, and less ‘ personal.’ The Atheneum, 
speaking generally, was trusted and kept as one keeps and trusts 
a good book or a tried friend. The other is lightly and joyously 
remembered as one remembers a brilliant piece of acting on the 
stage. 

A glimpse of Norman Maccoll’s ‘ daily round’ during those 
thirty years has come to me through reading some of his 
private correspondence, kindly lent to me as material for the 
present article. One gets a charming impression of him from these 
letters of his friends, with their now yellowing pages and fading 
ink. He often met young writers at the houses of his large social 
circle, and would offer to help them—offers which (as several 
living and now well-known authors can testify) were faithfully and 
most friendlily fulfilled. He would read their compositions and 
accept them if possible. If they were unsuitable to the Atheneum, 
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but suitable perhaps to some other journal, he would give the 
writer an indication to that effect, with, when circumstances per- 
mitted, a letter of introduction. At the same time, speaking 
broadly, no man ever held a sterner and more courageous view of 
the dignity and duty of his important office. 

All this and much more is reflected in the letters of his friends. 
They write to him expansively, gratefully, on equal terms, and 
with a happy certainty of being understood, even to the last 
comicality of fancy or the furthest shade of thought. Part of the 
penalty of genius is its inevitable loneliness. In Norman Maccoll 
many men and women of genius found a perceptive and sym- 
pathetic ally. Here, for example, is surely a very charming as 
well as amusing letter from one of the most distinguished of his 
correspondents, A. C. Swinburne, on no less a subject than the 
worship of Babies, or, to use his own word, Babyolatry. It was 
sent to Maccoll with the MS. of a review of Victor Hugo’s poem, 
La Sieste de Jeanne, which appeared in the Atheneum of Feb- 
ruary 24, 1877, and which contained not only a glowing account of 
the Frenchman’s work, but also a beautiful allusion to and extract 
from Tennyson, ‘ the living leader of English poets,’ and a quota- 
tion from Matthew Arnold in the lovely line, ‘Say, has some wet 
bird-haunted English lawn,’ from the poem, Parting, in the 
‘ Marguerite’ series. In the letter Swinburne describes Hugo as 
‘the high priest in art of that beneficent and incontrovertible 
creed ’ (i.e. the creed of Babyolatry), and boldly declares himself 
as ‘equally prepared to go to the stake and to send thither any 
obdurate or blasphemous heretic who may question the coeternal 
godhead of all babies.’ He then proceeds as follows : 


I am delighted to hear that you are about to be the medium (in a quite 
other than the ‘ spiritualists’’ sense) of giving us any fresh verse of Miss 
Rossetti’s, to whom now as ever I am only too glad to yield the due pre- 
cedence, and have (as you will see, and as was indeed inevitable) seized the 
occasion in this little paper to pay a small instalment of the tribute due 
to her from all devout and faithful babyolaters. I don’t know if you 
personally belong to that Church ; if not, I can only pray for you—as the 
devout women say when they wish to be particularly vicious—and hope 
that by means of a revival @ la Moody and Sankey, if not by a Pauline 
conversion on the road to Wellington Street 1 your eyes may be opened 
before it is too late; but I really hope you may like this little study of 
mine, which I have been at some pains to make not wholly inadequate to 
its sacred subject, and confess to thinking perhaps about the prettiest bit 
of prose I ever wrote. 


Dare one venture to say that, in spite of the poet’s opinion, the 
review is not so pretty a piece of prose as the letter? Like many 
of his articles, notably those on Shakespeare and Dickens, it is 
really overloaded with emphasis and elaboration. Like the prose 

1 The offices of the Atheneum were at that time at 20 Wellington Street, Strand. 
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of George Croly, the eloquent rector of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, 
whose novel, Salatiel, on the story of the Wandering Jew, was 
greatly admired in the middle of the nineteenth century, it is 
almost too splendid for ‘ human nature’s daily food.’ 

There are other letters from Swinburne, and all sorts of whims 
and reservations and extravagances emerge from them. Here, 
for example, is the admission, written in 1877, that in spite of his 
almost idolatry for the author of The Old Curiosity Shop he is 
‘never moved to tears (like many of my betters) by Dickens’ 
Little Nell, over which (or whom) Landor wept like a lion-hearted 
fountain.’ To this opinion he remained faithful, and nearly 
thirty years after, in the famous article in the Quarterly Review, he 
went a great deal further, and expressed his disbelief in the whole 
character, save as a sort of monster rather than an actual human 
creature. In another letter we have him pouring forth at great 
length, and with his usual fiery eloquence, his detestation of Emile 
Zola’s novel, L’Assommoir. And yet even here the critical 
faculty in him asserts itself finely : 


As a matter of letters and of intellectual and imaginative force, there 
is one passage—perhaps the only one where I have been able to read two 
or three pages without stopping, sickening or skipping—which is really as 
fine if also as hideous as Dante’s cantos of Malebolge. . . . The passage I 
mean in M. Zola’s book . . . is that describing the last night walk, through 
a@ dismantled quarter of Paris in winter, of an old, starving, drunken, 
ex-beauty to beg one drop of comfort from an old lover. The whole 
picture really takes your breath away . . . and proves that the painter 
can once in a way be terrible instead of horrible and tragic instead of 


emetic. 


In one letter a question of etymology engages him : ‘ Can you tell 
me,’ he writes, ‘ if there is, as I think, good and sufficient authority 
for the word “ entirety’ ?’ No doubt Mr. Maccoll was able to 
reassure him with the contemporary sanction of Mr. Gladstone for 
the use of the word, and the older and still more illustrious 
authority of Francis Bacon. In other letters Swinburne writes 
of Charles and Mary Lamb, and joyously declares himself not only 
a Babyolater but a Lambolater, anathematises the post-office 
system of his native land with the free fervour of an enraged bard, 
makes handsome reference to Mazzini as the bravest man he had 
ever met, and says much of Villon, praising Rossetti’s translation 
of the Neiges d’antan as an ‘ exquisite and incomparable ’ piece of 
work, and coupling with that poem La Belle Heaulnyére as ‘ the 
greatest of all this great poet’s lyrics, and certainly the most 
Villonesque, in its unique fusion of tender and bitter pathos with 
bitter and tender mockery.’ 

Robert Browning was another of Maccoll’s friends, and from 
him also there are a number of letters. His personal goodwill 
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towards the Atheneum dated back to the review of his first book, 
the now precious little volume, Pauline, which appeared in that 
journal. This article, though it contained only a few lines of the 
reviewer’s prose with two long extracts from the poem, was so 
friendly and encouraging (and one may also add so isolated in the 
Press of its day) that the poet never forgot it, and in a letter 
written to Maccoll as long after as 1876 we find him thus 
expressing himself : 

If you were to refer to the volume of the Athenewm for 1833 you would 
find a notice of my first poem which gratified me and my people far beyond 
what will ever be the fortune of criticism now. I never knew by whom 
the notice was written, but one remembers such things—or, rather, such 
a thing. 


The five last words had—and still have—their pathetic significance. 
Indeed, not long after the writing of this identical letter, the 
Pacchiarotto volume appeared, and enjoyed, for the most part, a 
very poor Press. Browning showed his grateful friendliness for the 
Atheneum by confiding to its conductor all sorts of little odds and 
ends of news and views on literature and art, the value of which, 
coming from such a man, and one who moved so largely in the liter- 
ary and artistic circles of his time, may easily enough be imagined. 
Sometimes he would write on behalf of some young friend in need 
of a helping hand. Once he condescends to refer to the question 
of the alleged unintelligibility of his work. Writing in January 
1878, he informs his friend that ‘a close and clever translation’ of 
his long poem, The Inn Album (a very ‘ Browningesque’ com- 
position, by the way), had lately appeared in Germany, and that it 
was obtaining much notice in that country. He then adds: 


You know the proverbial ‘ unintelligibility of the author,’ and I was 
the more amused to find how exactly I had managed to become intelligible 
to a foreigner who (of course) never submitted the manuscript or ‘ proofs’ 
to me for elucidation. 


The version here referred to was ‘ Das Fremdenbuch, von Robert 
Browning, aus dem Englischen, von E. Leo (Hamburg, 1877),’ a 
little book bound in cardboard. There is a copy of it in the 
British Museum Library. It will be observed that in this letter 
he embeds the word proofs, as applied to a printer’s trial impres- 
sions, in quotation marks. One wonders whether Maccoll, in 
reply, reminded him that this particular meaning of the word was 
at least as old as the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher. Similarly, 
in alluding in another letter to the ‘ efficient literary and editorial 
“ staff’? of the Atheneum,’ he quotes the word staff—a kind of 
verbal preciosity (if one may be allowed so to say) in which Henry 
James in after years allowed himself to indulge copiously. 
Another of these friends was Matthew Arnold, though the 
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graceful and touching letter from him which I am permitted 
quote is not directly concerned with his poetry. In the Athene 
of March 8, 1879, his volume entitled (surely rather unhappil 
Mixed Essays was cordially, yet discriminatingly, reviewed, 
in the course of the article the writer refers in the warmest way tj ' 
Arnold himself, as ‘ this high souled preacher, who has continually 
reminded us by his own example of the supreme value of nok 
conduct and high demeanour.’ This, and more like it, wa 
naturally pleasant reading to the poet and essayist, but we may 
feel pretty sure that what chiefly gratified Arnold in the artich 
was the writer’s shrewd endorsement of the book’s conclusiom 
and warnings. ‘Mr. Arnold,’ says the reviewer, ‘ insists with 
much gravity, and even with pathos, how democracy, instead d 
being, as it might be, the salvation of the race, may be the endd 
progress if in the new conditions the ideals of life and conduct an 
less high and less beautiful than the old.’ In his gratitude, his 
delight, at finding his views (so widely at the time either ignored 
or jeered at) thus sympathetically interpreted, he writes : 


It is worth while to have passed all one’s youth ‘ out in the cold ’ so fa 
as the public is concerned to be so kindly brought in and treated in ones 
old age. Nothing, too, could be more serviceable to the book than th 
line followed in the article. 


It has of late been the fashion to rank Arnold the political thinker 
and literary critic above Arnold the poet. Even twenty years ago 
so distinguished a writer as Mr. W. H. Dawson foretold the growth 
of the ‘ cult ’ of Matthew Arnold as a sociologist rather than as 
bard. At present, however, there are signs that his laurels as 
poet are beginning to show at least as green as those crowning his 
well-merited fame as a critic and thinker. One thing is certain; 
the author of Thyrsis is by no means ‘ out in the cold’ to-day, 
The many pilgrims who year in and year out stand bareheaded by 
the simple grave in the little churchyard of Laleham are certainly 
not drawn thither by the renown of a critic or a sociologist. 
Among the letters from another poet, Dante Gabriel Rossetii, 
there is an amusing one dated April 1881 containing a belated 
acknowledgment of a cheque for seven guineas in payment for his 
sonnet on the Michael Angelo ‘ Holy Family’ in the National 
Gallery. He had evidently been very agreeably surprised by the 
generous scale of the remuneration, though he has not, as he 
politely deplores, been in much of a hurry to acknowledge it. 
‘Such a liberal view,’ he writes, ‘ of the value of a sonnet has seldom 
been taken in this world, I conceive.’ But then, the commercial 
side of Art was always more of a joke than anything else to 
Rossetti and his friends. Art was Art and Business was Business, 
and the connexion of the two was more or less accidental and 
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generally a matter for mirth to those gay and gallant musqueteers 
of the brush and pen. 

There are also several letters from George Meredith, in one of 
which his conviction (or assumed conviction) of the popular 
indifference towards his literary labours finds diverting expression. 
Maccoll had apparently asked him to allow his signature to appear 
on some public memorial, and in the course of his letter of refusal 
he says : 

The opinion of an ex-practitioner in Light Literature is of small value, 
and my name counts for nothing with the public. So I withhold it as 
often as I can. Excuse me, if you find it possible. 


At a later date Meredith was one of the many who wrote con- 
gratulating his friend on his English version, published in 1902, of 
a selection from the Novales Exemplares of Cervantes. In this 


letter he says : 


With an intimate knowledge of our Cervantes you have a command 
of the vernacular which enables you to run fluently and racily, while giving 
a soupgon of the stately Spanish—as much as our short-legged English 
can compass. 


And yet another bard swims into our ken as we sail along— 
Lord de Tabley, the friend of Tennyson, Browning and Gladstone, 
one of the most modest of the eminent Victorians, a very dis- 
tinguished botanist, and at his best a true and fine poet. The 
biography of him by the late Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff which 
appeared as the Preface to the edition of his book on The Flora of 
Cheshire is one of the most attractive things of its kind in what we 
if May call the literature of Letters. Lord de Tabley was a frequent 


in| Contributor to the Atheneum, one of his articles being a review of 


| Browning’s Agamemnon, which gave great pleasure to the poet. 

In earlier years he had also been a frequent contributor to the 
Saturday Review during the editorship of that paper by Mr. 

Douglas Cook, writing on all sorts of subjects from German 
;| Literature and contemporary poetry to Obtrusive Dilettantism 
and Damaged History. The inclusion of a selection from his 
sj Poems in Mr. Alfred H. Miles’ valuable anthology, Poets and 
Poetry of the XIXth Century, is now perhaps his best known 
4 Monument as a bard. 

Such are a few of the correspondents of this distinguished 
editor and man of letters. Others include Mrs. Oliphant, Leslie 
Stephen, Frederick Denison Maurice, Edmond About, E. J. 
Poynter, Francis Newman, John Dykes Campbell, and, of course, 
Many men and women who are still with us and in the plenitude 
of their powers ; and all the letters to which I have been referring 
are addressed less to an editor than to a personal friend. Mr. 
Maccoll did not long survive his retirement from the editorial chair. 
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For four years he continued his own labours in Spanish literature, 
in which, at that time, he had a rich field almost entirely to him- 
self, and his translations of Cervantes and Calderon are standard 
contributions to the popular knowledge of the Spanish masters in 
this country. But one feels that the most fruitful as well as the 
longest and most famous chapter in his life ended in the moment 
of his leaving the Atheneum office for the last time as Editor. The 
full history of that chapter has not been told, and probably never 
can benow. It would have made a most valuable book from many 
points of view, personal, literary and artistic, and perhaps not 
least from the point of view of the profession and practice of 
English journalism, particularly in regard to English literature, 
The times have formidably changed since then, and many manners 
have changed with them ; but it is impossible to believe that there 
is not to-day in England a far larger class of readers to whom 
the ideals of the Atheneum appeal just as vigorously as they did 
between 1871 and 1900. Success, however, in all such matters 
depends not only upon character and culture in the general sense 
of the terms, but also in a very large degree upon a quality which 
seems rarer to-day, and which we may call the historical sense. 
The most underrated virtue in England at the present moment is 
reverence for the past. We are far too much in love with new 
methods, which are by no means necessarily better than the deeply 
thought out and long and prosperously tried methods of the past, 


H. M. WALBROOK. 
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‘THE SOFT, ENAMOUR’D WOODLARK’ 


Wuar a joy it is to hear a new bird song—to have one’s attention 
arrested by notes at once beautiful and strange! One’s first 
nightingale is a memorable experience—well 1 remember the 
wonderful tones pealing out one glorious April evening in Bagley 
Wood, near Oxford—and the enthusiastic listener is held entranced 
as in a spell. But one’s first Woodlark is, in its own way, quite 
as thrilling. 

On my first visit some years ago to a woodlark district—a 
lovely part of south-east Devon—lI was surprised and delighted 
to hear, one fine September morning, the notes of a bird quite 
unknowntome. For some time it was difficult to place the singer. 
He seemed to be now in one spot, now in another. The song 
appeared to vary as much as the singer’s position. At one time 
there were notes reminiscent of the greenfinch, at another of the 
great tit. Now it was a bit of skylark’s song, now a fragment 
of the song of the wood wren, the linnet, the lesser whitethroat, 
and even of the nightingale. The phrases were broken and con- 
stantly changing—the tone liquid and rich. 

The song went on and on, and all at once I saw the little singer 
in the air, at no great height, flying round and round, rising and 
falling, but all the time pouring out his throbbing melody. He 
resembled a bat almost as much as a bird, the likeness as regards 
the undulating and rather jerky movements, as well as a noticeably 
short tail, being very suggestive of that small mammal. For at 
least half an hour I watched and listened to him, and the conviction 
gradually grew upon me that by most writers the woodlark as a 
singer has been much underrated: they are apt to tell us that 
the song lacks variety, and at all events that it is inferior to the 
skylark in this respect. To me the woodlark’s notes surpass those 
of the skylark both in variety and in richness of tone. 

The song is more broken into phrases, it is true, but these are 
wonderfully varied and far more continuous. The skylark will 
sing at a stretch for some minutes, and then stop ; the woodlark 
frequently goes on with hardly a pause for the best part of an hour. 

It is a moot point whether the resemblance to the notes of 
other birds is the effect of conscious imitation, but I am inclined 
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to think that it is not so, but merely individual—the outpouring 
of the bird’s own heart. 

The song is by no means always uttered when the bird is on 
the wing. He sings from many points of vantage—a tree-top, 
a telegraph wire, or even a lowly hedge, and not infrequently on 
the ground. Except when aloft in the air, however, or perched 
on an eminence, he seldom prolongs his ditty for more than a few 
minutes at a time, and the call note—a soft and very liquid 
‘lii-lii’ or ‘ tlo-eet-lii ’—usually takes its place. 

Apart from its beauty, the woodlark’s song may be heard in 
almost every month of the year. From February he sings at 
all times until about the end of July, when the moult begins and 
the song is no longer uttered. Six or seven weeks pass, and in 
the second week of September one may confidently expect to hear 
the beautiful notes once more. The song then continues regularly 
for a couple of months, but drops off a little during the winter, 
chiefly, no doubt, owing to unfavourable weather, though on fine 
days it rings out, welcome and doubly welcome, when most other 
birds are silent. 

The woodlark’s habit of singing at night was first noticed by 
Gilbert White, of Selborne, who described it as singing ‘ suspended 
in mid-air . . . in hot summer nights all night long.’ Since his 
day most writers on birds appear to have taken this statement for 
granted, and to have copied one from another the vague fact that 
it is said to sing at night, or else they avoid the subject altogether. 
Bewick, however, in his British Birds says that it ‘sings during 
the night, so as sometimes to be mistaken for the nightingale.’ 

There is also a definite statement in D’Urban and Mathew’s 
Birds of Devon (published in 1892) to the effect that ‘we once 
heard it singing throughout a cold March night. Every now and 
then there would be a squall of hail, when the little songster would 
be hushed, but directly the moonlight shone out again the clear 
notes rang once more through the night.’ Bellamy, too, in his 
Natural History of South Devon (published in 1839) says that ‘being 
abroad at 11 p.m. on Jan. 14, 1835, and the weather generally 
fine, I heard three woodlarks singing deliciously and continually 
while perched on trees within about a gunshot of each other.’ 

In this district of south-east Devon some woodlarks un- 
doubtedly sing at night, but I believe that the habit is by no 
means universal in the species, because I have never heard the 
song at night in the immediate neighbourhood of my house, 
though at least two pairs nest quite near and sing most of the 
day. On the other hand, a bird that has its habitat near the 
house of a friend not more than half a mile away sings not infre- 
quently during the night. Also, were it a constant habit, surely 
far more writers would have mentioned it. 
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The females sing as well as the males, though with less tone. 
In cases where the colour of both sexes is alike, or nearly so, there 
seems to be a tendency in many species for the female to sing, and 
in this instance there is no difference in plumage between male and 
female. 

In size the woodlark is less than a skylark, and warmer in 
colouring. It reminds one of a minute quail with its rich brown 
striped crown (often raised like a crest), and beautifully mottled 
brown back and wings, spotted throat, pale breast, and conspicuous 
buff streak over the eye. 

There is a distinct difference in the flight of woodlark and 
skylark. The former rises gently from the ground and ascends 
in spirals. When he has reached a sufficient height he flies in 
wide curves, pouring out his song without ceasing. The latter 
gets up abruptly and rises almost perpendicularly to a great 
height ; indeed, he is sometimes quite lost to sight in the sky—the 
woodlark, in my experience, but rarely. 

The skylark, too, generally frequents higher ground for nest- 
ing purposes, and, when a district contains both species, the wood- 
lark will be found to occupy the lower station. This is not 
invariably the case, as in parts of Wales the woodlark nests at a 
considerable elevation. 

The term ‘ woodlark’ is rather a misnomer, for he is not 
specially a bird of the woodlands, but rather of open, undulating 
districts with scattered trees. He also seems to prefer a light 
sandy soil to heavy clay lands. We may find him then in his 
favourite spots—a railway cutting with banks not too steep, a 
sloping field or hillside with bracken here and there, or an open 
common with rough grass tufts and patches of wiry heath. Indeed, 
he is not too particular in his choice, always supposing that he is 
to be found at all, and he is local rather thancommon. There are 
many districts even in the south where he may be looked for in 
vain, and the bird lover in country whence the woodlark is absent 
is greatly to be pitied ! 

Like the nightingale, whose range is so curiously restricted, the 
woodlark, for some reason best known to himself, will avoid 
entirely what would appear to be eminently suitable country, and 
frequent a district which to the uninitiated is almost exactly 
similar in character. Here one may listen to three or four up aloft 
singing against one another in close proximity, perpetually chang- 
ing their positions and weaving patterns in the sky. 

As regards mankind the woodlark is by no means a timid bird. 
If one stands reasonably still it is quite possible to get the birds 
to approach within a few yards. They run about somewhat in the 
manner of a wagtail, and will dart into the air to seize a passing 


fly, now and then cocking an eye at one like a robin, as if won- 
3x2 
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dering whether after all humankind is really to be trusted. It is 
at such times that, as I said before, the resemblance to a quail is 
rather noticeable. 

If alarmed they instantly stop and cower low on the ground, 
where they harmonise singularly well with their surroundings. 
Indeed, the eye, once taken away, finds it difficult to pick them up 
again. In a little while the birds will rise, and, one by one, fly 
stealthily away. 

When the brood has left the nest, the parents like to bring 
them into one’s garden, there to run about and pick up insects 
or seeds in the most friendly manner, apparently as unconcerned 
by the presence of human beings as are their parents. One of the 
least migratory of birds, they usually stay in the neighbourhood of 
the nesting haunts—at least in this district—all the year round. 
There must, however, be slight local migration, as stray birds, 
and even small parties, are occasionally met with in winter away 
from their regular localities. 

The young birds remain with their parents until the latter nest 
again, and, when the second brood have left the nest, I think in 
some cases the preceding young join the family party, which is 
more or less united during the winter. As a rule those that stray 
into other districts are members of the early broods. In severe 
weather one may notice fair-sized gatherings in the stubble fields, 
and on one occasion I saw as many as forty together, but this 
number may have consisted of about five pairs and their different 
broods of the preceding spring—all bred possibly within a radius 
of a mile or so. 

There seems to be a probability that woodlarks pair for life, 
as the same spot is so often chosen as a nesting site year after year. 

In very early spring they renew their courtship, chasing one 
another through the air and fluttering in their unsteady, bat-like 
manner, always to an accompaniment of soft call notes. This goes 
on, too, during the period of nest building, which is often in 
progress even when snow is still lying. 

The nest is placed in a great variety of situations, and is almost 
always well concealed. I have found it in fields on a sloping bank 
in a tuft of grass or among sheltering bracken, cunningly tucked 
away in heather on a common, on a railway embankment within 
12 feet of the line, and in a field of roots under the lee of a big 
turnip and well hidden by its leaves. 

Once I was completely baffled in my efforts to find the nest, 
which I imagined to be in a field running down from a tract of 
heath-clad common, as the birds were constantly there, and 
moreover the field was dotted with tufts of grass and a good deal 
of dead bracken—altogether an ideal spot. 

Not until the young were nearly ready to fly did I eventually 
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find the nest, which was not in the field at all, but up on the 
common, wonderfully concealed in heather and grass and not a 
foot from the edge of a narrow path along which I had passed 
dozens of times since the building of the nest. In this particular 
instance the birds had exhibited a wily deceitfulness equal to that 
of the stonechat in successfully hiding the position of their home, 
but, generally speaking, a little patience will reveal the woodlark’s 
secret. 

The nest is fairly well put together, and is usually so placed 
that grass meets over the top, the bird approaching by a winding 
track and entering at one side. The materials used in its construc- 
tion are bents and moss, with finer grass and sometimes horsehair 
as lining. 

The woodlark is a very close sitter, as are most ground- 
nesting birds, and will almost allow herself to be touched before 
she moves. When she does leave the nest, she runs a little way 


_before rising on the wing. Even then she is loth to go far, and 


generally settles at some little distance, anxiously awaiting 
developments and plaintively calling to her mate, who soon 
responds by fluttering down beside her. 

Should the eggs be much incubated, the intruder is hardly gone 
before the hen is back again on her nest. 

The first clutch of eggs is usually laid by the fourth week in 
March, the young leaving the nest a month or so later. After a 
short interval the parents prepare for a second brood, but, in my 
experience, seldom if ever in the same nest. 

Occasionally, if the first and second broods are brought off 
exceptionally early, even a third nest is built. 

The first laying generally consists of three eggs, sometimes only 
two, while four is the usual number for the second clutch about the 
fourth week in May. The eggs are slightly smaller than those of 
the skylark, and the usual type is in colouring of a more ruddy 
brown on a paler ground. 

The nestlings are most beautifully marked with chocolate- 
brown streaked and shaded with buff, and possess a quite notice- 
able crest, which they can erect in the presence of real or fancied 
danger. While still so young they display in a marked degree the 
instinct for concealment. This was well exemplified in the case 
of the nest found, as mentioned above, by the edge of the narrow 
path. 

A herring gull on the prowl for anything in the shape of food, 
to whom a fledgling is by no means unacceptable, was flying 
slowly overhead at no great height. By this timg the young 
woodlarks had just left the nest and were in the low scrubby 
heath close by, taking but little notice of my presence. But as 
soon as the gull’s shadow fell near them they instantly squatted 
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close to the ground with half-spread wings, remaining motionless 
until the big gull had taken his departure. 

The herring gull, being an omnivorous and most voracious 
feeder, makes a regular habit of quartering the moorlands near 
this coast like a harrier, and the toll that he takes of nestlings 
and small birds generally is enough to account for the comparative 
scarcity of certain species that should be far more abundant. 


W. WALMESLEY WHITE. 
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THE MAKING OF ‘ANTIQUE’ FURNITURE 


Mvocu excitement was worked up of late concerning the impossi- 
bility of distinguishing, without destroying, pearls made by 
unassisted oysters from those in whose production human artifice 
had borne a part. Happily for the present owners of ‘ priceless ’ 
pearls, it is now known that many years must elapse before any 
specimens sufficiently large to be of great value can be produced 
by the newly-developed industry. In any case, the instances in 
which pearls possess any historic associations are comparatively 
few, and the enormous majority of pearl owners would be quite 
happy if their treasures were made yesterday so long as high 
money value and great rarity were attached to them. 

The particular craft which, in common with very many other 
perhaps rather old-fashioned people, I specially deplore is likely, 
if left in perfect freedom, to be far more disastrous to our children’s 
children than would be the production of stupendous pearls by 
every existing oyster, native or foreign. That craft is the manu- 
facture of ‘antique furniture,’ already carried to such a point 
that the very words ‘genuine antique’ at once suggest hum- 
bug to those who, having been three times bitten, are twelve 
times shy. 

Some time back I was shown a particularly beautiful piece of 
furniture, constructed of long-seasoned wood, cut and carved and 
joined exactly in the manner of the best cabinet-makers of a 
particular period more than two centuries ago. The maker of 
this piece is still living, but on several occasions its owner has been 
offered tempting prices by professional experts who were con- 
vinced, after careful examination, that, in spite of its perfect 
condition, it was an original production of the time whose taste it 
represents. 

Reproduction such as this, defying the knowledge of expe- 
rienced dealers, is still very rare, but I will assert ‘ without 
reserve’ that there are hundreds upon hundreds of Tudor, 
Elizabethan, Jacobean, and Queen Anne chairs, tables, cupboards 
and chests, valued by their possessors chiefly for their accepted 
association with the past, yet made in mills that at this moment, 
if you are reading during working hours, are turning out—the 
1031 
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words have @ double sense here—pieces no more and no less 
genuine as examples of historical periods. 

Most of the bogus ‘antique’ stuff, however easily it may 
impose on the ignorant, can be detected from several yards 
distance even by an amateur who has taken any trouble to acquire 
the needful knowledge. But such amateurs are few among many, 
and in fifty persons who ‘love’ Chippendale chairs there are not 
five who could safely be trusted to buy one at any price exceeding, 
let us say, 2/. 10s. 

What is the poor amateur to do when, attracted by a ‘ Jacobean 
Bench’ or an ‘ Elizabethan Bedstead,’ he remembers that the 
pleasing object before him may, for all he knows to the contrary, 
be of this Bolshevik age ? If he merely desires a piece of useful 
furniture of ancient appearance, the matter is simple enough. He 
can discover by examination whether the thing is strongly con- 
structed, and he knows what he can afford to spend. Subject to 
those conditions, let him buy at once. But, if he wants to possess 
an authentic example of a given period, and has made no special 
study of old furniture, the business is very far from simple, and, 
unless he is offered such a piece by a dealer of well-known integrity, 
he had better leave it alone until he can take advice, or discover 
what knowing people think about it. An amateur may have read 
and heard much with regard to methods of faking, and yet fall 
an easy victim to the Ogre Sham. Less probably, he may be so 
fortunate as to possess something of that quickness of perception 
allied to experience which may, with tolerable accuracy, be called 
a flair. 

Any observant person who has viewed furniture, alleged to 
be antique, on the day before a sale by auction, must have noticed 
keen, quiet men passing their fingers gently over various parts of 
the attractive pieces catalogued as ‘Tudor,’ ‘Queen Anne,’ 
‘Chippendale,’ and so on. At such moments that dusky oaken 
cupboard, called ‘Court’ or ‘Livery’ as may happen, or that 
elegant walnut escritoire with the cabriole legs, is being subjected, 
in very truth, to the modern variety of Ordeal by Touch. An 
expert will pass his hand over the sides of the cupboard, and along 
its massive ornamental front, and afford an example of ‘ Touch- 
and-go,’ moving on without another thought of bidding for what 
he now knows to be the work of a recent copiest. But over the 
writing-table he may stay for a few moments longer, feeling about 
the joinery, and the insides of the drawers, and then making a tick 
against that particular ‘lot’ in his catalogue. For it has come 
successfully through the ordeal, and he has no more doubt that it 
is genuine than he has that the condition of his island home is not 
quite as happy as it might have been if some of its inhabitants had 
been less selfish. That dealer has learnt by long practice the 
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difference in the feel of a bit of oak planed centuries ago from that 
of wood lately planed, and of carving executed by artistic men 
who laboured lovingly and with a more or less free hand from that 
of men working closely to pattern and without much pleasure in 
their occupation. Let it be added that the change wrought by 
time and wear on plane or smooth surfaces in general is much 
more easily imitated than the qualities of good carving, which very 
nearly defy the most accomplished faker. 

Perhaps the making of gate-leg tables is the most extensive 
branch of the sham-antique manufacture. Scale-drawings are 
placed before some of the youngest workmen, often no more than 
boys, who mark out and cut the top boards and straight pieces 
of the underwork and turn the ‘ barley-sugar’ or baluster legs 
as readily as you could carve a leg of mutton. When the boys’ 
work is finished, the result, in many cases, is a strong, useful table 
of pleasing appearance, new, but of a good seventeenth century 
design. But, alas! The boys’ work completed, the man’s begins, 
and the ‘faker’ now comes upon the scene with his wire brush, 
his little chopper, and his stains. In the larger establishments the 
wire-brushing is frequently done by women. Its object ought, 
perhaps, to be explained, for the sake of those readers who are as 
yet almost defenceless in an encounter with the less scrupulous 
among vendors of the ‘ antique.’ In newly-seasoned wood, and 
notably in oak, there is a great difference in the hardness of the 
grain, the narrow, uneven tissue edging the annual rings of growth 
being much softer than the intervening parts. In a freshly-cut 
section, at any period of the age of the wood the new surface is 
quite smooth, but within a few years the softer grain shrinks, with 
the result that, when the hand is passed over the surface, there is a 
distinct feeling of roughness. By briskly brushing the newly-cut 
surface with a brush of which the ‘ bristles ’ are made of stiff wire, 
enough of the softer grain is removed to produce this rough 
feeling. It is true that no expert worth anything from the cruets 
could fail to distinguish the artificially produced roughing from 
that due to lapse of time, but the people in whose disinterest the 
wire-brushing is done are of that sort whom the poet had in his 
mind when, in an age before ‘faking’ was much practised in 
furniture-making, he declared that ‘ a little learning is a dangerous 
thing.’ It is true he was speaking of literary learning in par- 
ticular, but his advice is good for any other kind. 

So, then, our nice, clean-cut gate-leg table, having had its 
surfaces tormented with stiff wires, is next cruelly chipped here 
and there, with knowing discrimination as to the likeliest places 
to be damaged in everyday use. Next, the chemical staining 
needful to give the colouring proper to oak which was new, let 
us say, in the days of Nell Gwynne must be very carefully applied, 
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with special attention to the joints, so that, should these become 
loose, no bit of light oak should stare one in the face. Then, 
when the stain is perfectly dry, some beeswax dissolved in 
turpentine, rubbed evenly over the whole table, will provide a 
finish highly attractive to the eye of the small collector whose 
knowledge, compared with his enthusiasm, i is as ‘ moonlight unto 
sunlight, or as water unto wine.’ 

The making out of new wood of furniture produced specially 
for the antiquating process is, however, the crudest branch of the 
‘antique’ fabrication business. The next grade upwards is 
the making of cupboards, tables, settles, chairs, dressers and 
what-not out of ancient timbers taken from destroyed houses 
or barns and restored churches. At this moment, in several parts 
of England, you may see, if you are curious in such matters, huge 
piles of oak beams and struts and studs which, after several 
centuries of service in supporting the habitations or granaries 
of men or the roofs of churches, are shortly to serve, after being 
sawn up and otherwise worked upon, as component parts of all 
sorts of furniture purporting to belong to the time when the wood 
was newly seasoned. Yet another grade up, and we have the 
furniture which is more or less what it is declared and supposed 
to be—that is to say, a table may have half its top and three of 
its legs new, while the remaining leg and half-top are of the 
seventeenth century; or, in a ‘ Cromwellian sideboard,’ one of 
the front legs and the carved ‘ frieze’ below the top were almost 
certainly made about the middle of the seventeenth century. 

Then we have ‘ examples ’ which, while deceiving no one with 
much experience of old furniture, easily deceive persons who, 
while they can perhaps distinguish old wood and old carving 
from new, are not yet sufficiently appreciative of the phases and 
styles of construction and ornamentation. These ‘examples’ 
are the ‘ Court cupboards’ and the ‘ Tudor sideboards’ made up 
of doors, and sides, and legs and bars of several dates, the disjecta 
membra of many pieces that have long since fallen into ruin. 
The writer has in his possession a handsome mantelpiece-and- 
overmantel of carved oak which, from the other end of the room, 
might be regarded as Elizabethan, but which, as a fact, contains 
Flemish panels of about the year 1500, English panels of about a 
century later, English pilasters of the Stuart period, and some 
Georgian carved columns, the whole bound together by pieces 
of oak of early twentieth century working. Whether to let this 
newly-acquired ‘example’ remain intact or to use its panels 
apart from the rest is still an unsettled question. 

There is a stock jest about the man who, when asked by a 
doctor what he did for a living, replied that he was a ‘ worm-hole 
maker.’ The artificial worm-hole is so readily detected by any 
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kind of expert that it is now usually regarded as too dangerous 
to be worth boring. There are much safer ways of producing 
the signs of antiquity in wood, and without that suggestion of 
rottenness which the worm-hole naturally offers. Not only are 
new pieces made into ‘old,’ but genuinely old pieces are made 
‘older.’ I will give one typical instance. A friend of mine, 
who knows a good deal about good furniture, was visiting the 
premises of a prosperous country dealer who, as a relaxation 
from business, amused himself by keeping rabbits. As a residence 
the little animals were making use of a carven coffer, after cegard- 
ing which for a few moments the visitor remarked: ‘ You know 
more about such things than I do, but, unless I am strangely 
mistaken, that is an original sixteenth century coffer. How can 
you put it tosucha use?’ ‘ It will be fifteenth century when the 
rabbits have finished with it,’ was the cool reply. 

In a large country house not more than a hundred miles from 
the Marble Arch there has been for many years, except for a 
fortnight’s interval, a piece of old carved furniture of exceptional 
quality which may be called a small cupboard. Some years ago 
repairs were needed to the. oak panelling or parquet flooring of 
the room where this cupboard stands, and a craftsman of known 
ability was called in to put things right. Left alone at his work, 
his eye chanced to fall on the beautiful little cupboard, and, 
examining it with expert attention, he noticed that a corner-piece 
of the carved ornamentation was loose. He carefully pulled this 
piece off and put it in his pocket. During the morning the owner 
of the house came to see how the craftsman was getting on. 
After some interchange of remarks the man drew his employer’s 
attention to the fact that a piece of the carving on the little 
cupboard was missing. The employer was surprised to see that 
this was so, but at once attributed the defect to the carelessness 
of servants, and asked the craftsman whether he could get a 
new corner-piece made and coloured to match the corresponding 
corner. The man said he could get it done, though of course 
it would be difficult to obtain carving quite as good as the original 
work. When he left the house, he took the cupboard away to 
be repaired, and in a fortnight’s time brought it back again with 
the defect so perfectly rectified that the owner was delighted, 
declaring that he could not discover any sign of modern workman- 
ship whatever. The fact was that the original corner had been 
restored to its place. But, in the time passed away from its old 
home, casts of every part of the cupboard had been taken, and 
in various houses in different parts of the country there are to-day 
people who are the happier in possessing beautiful ‘ antique’ 
cupboards which, but for the inspiration of that inspired crafts- 
man, they would never have been able to buy. 
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A collector of old furniture whom I once used frequently to 

see went the way of all flesh, collectors or otherwise, and, for the 
purposes of estate division, his treasures had to be dispersed. 
Among them was a seventeenth century piece of unusual design, 
which was bought at the sale by or for a brother collector. Later 
on, being offered rather a large sum for his purchase, he was 
induced to sell it to a dealer to whom, by request, he gave a 
receipt in which the character of the piece was clearly described. 
The buyer carried off his purchase, and turned it to such good 
business account that he sold several replicas of it, each at a 
larger price than he had given for the original piece, the receipt 
for which, being signed by the name of a well-known collector 
of great taste, in each case clinched the bargaining for what 
successive purchasers believed to be the original piece. As the 
replicas cost about a tenth of the price obtained and the dealer 
still had the model in his keeping, he may be said to have done 
very well for himself, and done his customers well at the same 
time. 

The use made of the original receipt in this case recalls 
another where a receipt was turned to even more ingenious 
account. A clever replica sold as an original to a connoisseur 
who had been caught napping, as, in such matters, even connois- 
seurs sometimes are, was speedily sent back by the purchaser, 
with an emphatic demand for the return of the considerable 
sum paid for it. The tradesman, while declaring his own belief 
in the genuine character of the piece, agreed, ‘ rather than there 
should be any unpleasantness with a customer,’ to take it back 
and repay the money, stipulating, however, for a specific receipt. 
On the strength of this receipt not only this particular replica, 
but several others of the same article, have been since disposed 
of, the fact that they appear to have been purchased by the 
tradesman from a collector of known discrimination being again 
a large inducement to amateurs ! 

It is known to all but the veriest tyros in collecting old 
furniture that unscrupulous dealers, having cleared many farm- 
houses and cottages of original pieces—at prices which, seeming 
high to the ignorant sellers, are almost negligible when compared 
with those at which they change hands later—put sham or 
made-up ‘antiques’ in such denuded homesteads to be sold 
on commission at an agreed price. 

Wandering about the country in the neighbourhood of his 
home a certain man saw, through the open door of a cottage, 
an oak bench which appealed, even at several feet away, to his 
esthetic taste. He entered, and delicately led the good woman 
of the house to admit that, in these hard times, she would like to 
find a purchaser for it. It passed such tests for antiquity as the 
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man possessed, and he bought it at what seemed a reasonable 
price for so old and handsome a thing. There was in the same 
room a@ dresser, also of apparent age, but the price at which the 
housewife would part with that family treasure was beyond the 
man’s pocket at the time and he carried off his new-bought 
bench only in his pony cart. It so happened that a friend of 
similar taste, to whom he showed his purchase a few days later, 
was in want of a dresser for the display of his pewter plates and 
dishes, and the two friends went together to the cottage. There 
was the dresser still in its place, but whet were the feelings of 
both men when they saw that the bench also was there again ! 
The explanation is scarcely necessary. Some maker-faker of 
‘ antiques ’ kept the cottage supplied with a succession of replicas 
of some original dresser and bench, trusting partly to the impro- 
bability of a casual purchaser revisiting the place, and still more 
to the fact that, no guarantee being given by the cottagers, the 
law had no terrors in store for the deceivers, prime or secondary. 

Here is another case in which the visit of a friend led to the 
shattering of a fond belief in the genuine character of a sham 
‘antique.’ It was a fine piece, and externally as perfect a bit of 
‘ seventeenth century ’ work as could be produced to-day. The 
friend, examining the inside in a sufficient light, quietly asked the 
owner if he could remember how long circular saws had been 
invented ? The reply, in a slightly startled tone, was, ‘ Not more 
than a century, I should think ; why ?’ ‘ Well, look here!’ And 
a seriés of curves, obviously scratched on the surface by an over- 
bent tooth in a circular saw, were offered for examination. Many 
such true tales could be told, but there is no need to multiply 
examples any further on this occasion. 

I will conclude with two bits of advice which may save the 
amateur from some disappointments. The first is, that English 
furniture of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries is not very 
likely to depend for its stability on glue and nails, and the 
second is that to make furniture at once strong and beautiful 
costs a good deal of money in these times, however ancient the 
style and the models may be. The finest pieces of ‘fake’ are 
too expensive for any but the rich to buy, and it is over pieces for 
which something under 301. is asked that the buyer who pays no 


super-tax must be most wary. ae 
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THE FIRST CONQUEST OF PALESTINE 


Art the beginning of 1918 a number of us, who were on our way to 
rejoin our divisions in Palestine, were held up, owing to a break- 
down of the railway, for over a fortnight at No. 2 Base Depét, 
Kantara. As a general lack of funds and the obduracy of the 
field cashier prevented more than an occasional visit to Port Said 
or Ismailia, time hung very heavily on our hands. In the course 
of a diligent search for ‘literature,’ a copy of Dean Stanley’s 
Sinai and Palestine was unearthed. The charm and interest of a 
work, which dealt so intimately with the country in which we 
were destined to spend the next few months, could not fail to attract 
the more studiously inclined among us. The magnificent passage 
which describes Joshua’s triumph at Gibeon invited comparison 
between ancient warfare and the campaign in which we hoped to 
take part shortly ; and I conceived the idea of taking the Book of 
Joshua and following out step by step his operations, with the help 
of Dean Stanley’s book and an excellent map which hung in our 
mess. The rough notes which were the result of these studies 
were published in the Egyptian Gazette. Since then the advent of 
peace has given me an opportunity for verifying and correcting 
the conclusions arrived at while I was still at Kantara, and the 
following essay is the result. « 

The Book of Joshua constitutes the earliest account that we 
have of a great campaign directed by a military genius of the first 
order. A critical study, therefore, of the events which led to the 
first conquest of Palestine may not only interest those who have 
themselves fought in that country, but all to whom the study of 
the great deeds of the men of the past is a constant source of 
pleasure. An examination of the question of authorship or date 
of our original authority or an ethnological discussion of the races 
of the Old Testament is out of place in an essay of this description. 
The narrative of the events as found in the Bible has been closely 
followed, and an attempt has been made to analyse them and 
deduce the reasons for the decisions taken. 

After the hurried flight from Egypt the choice of two routes 
lay before Moses and the Israelite leaders. The first was the old 
trade route along the Mediterranean coast, which has been used 
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by nearly all the great conquerors of history including the 
Assyrians under Assurbanipal, the Babylonians under Nebuchad- 
nezzar, the Persians of Cambyses and Artaxerxes Ochus, Alex- 
ander’s Macedonians, Napoleon’s Republicans, and last of all by 
the British Expeditionary Force in Egypt. The geographical 
advantages of such a route are obvious. There were, however, at 
the time of the Exodus serious disadvantages which influenced 
Moses very largely in making his decision. It was guarded by the 
great Egyptian fortress of Pelusium, which held out so long against 
Sennacherib, and which might prove a fatal obstacle to a flying 
host which feared pursuit. After this obstacle, there remained the 
waterless, sandy desert to be crossed. On reaching the plain of 
the Philistines, the Shephelah, the strong city of Gaza barred the 
way, to say nothing of the other four burghs of the Philistines and 
the fenced cities of the plain of Sharon. Apart from the fortresses, 
the Canaanites would have been able to use their war-chariots in 
the plains, and to these the Israelites could offer no effective reply. 
Lastly, the western passes into Palestine remained to be negotiated, 
and these passes have only once been successfully forced against 
opposition in the course of history, by the British troops in 1917. 
In fact, the passes of Bethhoron and Rephaim have witnessed 
some of the greatest victories in Hebrew history, that of Judas 
Maccabeus over the Macedonians of Syria, that of David over the 
Philistines, and, during the last days of the Jewish independence, 
the defeat of the Roman Cestius. Even the British Army was 
held up for several days before the position of El Jib (Gibeon) by 
the Turkish reinforcements and some rallied fugitives, and in the 
end the British commander was compelled to bring up the 60th 
Division by forced marches. His success was probably due to the 
fact that the Turks had already suffered a decisive defeat in the 
plain. 

Apart from strategic reasons, we are told (Exodus xiii. 17) that 
“ God led them not through the way of the land of the Philistines, 
although that was near; for God said, Lest peradventure the 
people repent when they see war, and they return to Egypt.’ In 
other words, it was quite impossible to expect the martial qualities 
required for such an enterprise from a rabble born in slavery and 
only just freed from bondage. The approach of Pharaoh’s army 
threw the Israelites into such a panic that a mutiny, followed by 
an abject surrender to the Egyptians, nearly occurred then and 
there. Fortunately, natural phenomena and miracles intervened 
to save the fugitives, and Moses succeeded in piloting them to 
Sinai without further danger from the Egyptians. We need only 
note one incident on the journey to Sinai. Some Amalekites, wild 
Bedouin raiders of the desert, appeared and Moses called on 
Joshua, now mentioned for the first time, to choose men and drive 
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them off. This was the future conqueror’s first success. During 
the stay at Sinai and the subsequent wanderings to Kadesh, which 
lies between the head of the gulf of Akaba and the Dead Sea, the 
law was given and the disorderly rabble moulded into the nation 
which was to exercise such a great influence on the course of 
history ; and it was at Kadesh the Israelite leaders began to plan 
the conquest of the promised land. The near prospect of military 
operations naturally brought the fighting men into prominence. 
We have hitherto had but very few mentions in the Bible of 
Joshua, the son of Nun, but even these are sufficient to give us a 
glimpse of his character and of his carly career. We have already 
seen him chosen by Moses to command in the first military enter- 
prise the Israelites had to undertake. Later on, Moses took with 
him up Mount Sinai ‘ his minister Joshua ’ (Exodus xxiv. 13), and, 
on coming down, Joshua was the first to hear the ‘ noise of war’ 
in the camp of Israel, which he subsequently describes as ‘ not the 
voice of them that shout for mastery, neither is it the voice of 
them that cry for being overcome: but the noise of them that 
sing ’ (Exodus xxxii. 18). His active service experience, possibly 
with the Egyptians, must have been considerable to enable him 
to distinguish at a distance what the hubbub meant. When 
Moses faced the mutineers (Exodus xxxiii. 12) ‘ his servant Joshua, 
@ young man,’ was the only one who was left on guard in the 
Tabernacle. When the elders Eldad and Redad prophesied, 
Joshua thought they were encroaching on his leader’s prerogative 
and Moses had to restrain his zealous follower (Numbers xi. 28). 
By the time the halt at Kadesh took place, Joshua was already 
recognised as the soldier of his nation, and the passages just 
referred to show us that he had long been one of Moses’ household, 
and that Moses regarded him as his chief associate and right-hand 
man. From Moses, with whose plans and intentions he must have 
been fully cognisant, he must have learned statecraft and that 
fervent devotion to the God of Israel of which he gave such signal 
proof later on and which carried him and his people through all 
difficulties. His position in the great Lawgiver’s household also 
kept him free from all the entanglements of intertribal rivalry, in 
which he would have been involved had he been merely one of the 
princes of Ephraim, and enabled him to adopt a broad, national 
standpoint in all that followed. 

As a first step towards invasion an exploring party was sent 
out, of whom Joshua was one. The future conqueror thus had 
an opportunity of gaining first-hand knowledge of the country and 
its inhabitants, which must have been invaluable to him. 

The Jordan and the Dead Sea divided Palestine longitudinally 
into two portions. West of Jordan, the country near the sea 
consisted of the plains of Shephelah and Sharon. Towards the 
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interior the land became more hilly, culminating in the highlands 
of what became later Judza, before falling again to the Jordan 
valley. Towards the north the hills were less rugged and the 
valleys broader, until the plain of Esdraelon was reached. Beyond 
that plain the country became mountainous once more. The hill 
ranges, on the whole, ran from east to west, forming a series of 
defensive positions against an enemy advancing from the south. 
East of Jordan the country, though mountainous, was well watered 
by two rivers, the Jabbok on the north, flowing into the Jordan, 
and the Arnon on the south, flowing into the Dead Sea. On the 
east lay the desert. 

There is considerable difficulty in understanding the political 
conditions of the country, as the names of ‘ Canaanites, Hittites 
and Amorites’ are often used to denote the whole of the inhabi- 
tants of Palestine, and it is almost impossible to fix the boundaries 
of the various tribes. One may say, however, with a certain 
degree of confidence, that a confederation of Amorites pre- 
dominated in the southern highlands, another strong confedera- 
tion, probably of Hittites, the north, the Philistines the Shephelah, 
and the Canaanites the plains of Sharon and Esdraelon. There 
were, in addition, minor tribes, like the Hivites in the centre and 
also in Mount Lebanon, and the Jebusites of Jerusalem. 

One very important fact cannot have escaped Joshua’s eye. 
The central massif of the country, to which all the chief passes 
from the west and from the east lead, viz., the mountainous region 
of Nebi Samwil and El Jib, which was then known as Gibeon, was 
held by neither Hittite nor Amorite, but by an isolated Hivite 
tribe, which probably feared both its powerful neighbours and was 
therefore likely to prove disaffected. How far this knowledge 
influenced the decision taken by the Israelite leaders to invade 
Palestine from the east we cannot tell in the absence of definite 
information. 

East of the Jordan there were the Amorite kingdom of Heshbon 
and the kingdom of Og the Giant, who is often also called an 
Amorite. The Amorites of King Sihon of Heshbon had lately 
broken into the country of the Moabites, between the Jabbok and 
the Arnon, and driven them over the Arnon. ‘ There is a fire gone 
out of Heshbon, a flame from the city of Sihon: it hath consumed 
Ar of Moab, and the lords of the high places of Arnon. Woe to 
thee, Moab! thou art undone, O people of Chemosh.’ Support, 
or at least neutrality, might therefore be expected from Moab. 
Further north, beyond the Jabbok, the Ammonites, like the 
Moabites a tribe kin to Israel, had a feud with Og, and therefore 
were potential allies. 

An invasion by way of Philistia was undesirable for the reasons 
already stated. An atiaque brusquée against the southern high- 
Vou. XC—No 538 3x 
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lands, which Caleb of the tribe of Judah, one of the scouting party, 
suggested, might have met with success, but, as already explained, 
the ground offered a series of admirable positions for rearguard 
actions. The enemy would have been able to retire towards his 
allies and concentrate at leisure his whole force for the decisive 
battle, while the invader would have been compelled to advance 
against a defence which stiffened with every step forward, while 
his own communications grew longer and therefore more exposed 
to the Amalekite raiders from the desert. He would have been 
compelled to leave detachments behind, and his army would 
therefore have grown weaker and weaker. 

The third possibility was to advance by the east side of the 
Dead Sea, roughly, along the track of the modern railway line. 
It is true that the unfriendly attitude of Edom necessitated a long 
détour to the south, round Mount Seir (now Shur), but this line of 
advance offered nevertheless great strategic advantages. In the 
first place, a rapid advance might enable the invader to overwhelm 
the Amorites east of the Jordan before their allies from Palestine 
proper could come to their help. In this operation, the help, or 
at any rate the neutrality, of the Moabites and Ammonites could 
be reckoned on, and the conquered territory would form an 
excellent base for further operations. After crossing the Jordan, 
the eastern passes would have to be forced, but these, though very 
rugged, are more difficult to defend than Bethhoron or Rephaim, 
as repeated successful invasions have proved. Further, an advance 
from this direction struck at the point of junction between the 
Northern and Southern confederacies. The two sections of the 
enemy would have to fight on a front parallel to their divergent 
lines of communication, and a success for Joshua meant the 
separation of their forces and their defeat in detail. The situation, 
in fact, is similar in certain respects to that which confronted 
Napoleon in 1815, and there is little doubt that the choice of this 
route, which was made eventually, was due to the influence of the 
future leader, who had explored the ground in person. 

Other events, however, intervened before this decision could 
be given effect to. The remainder of the scouts told terrible 
tales of giants and fenced cities, which so frightened the people 
that a tumult took place. Moses and Aaron were powerless, and 
Caleb and Joshua were almost stoned for having tried to instil 
@ little manliness into the mob. With such material nothing 
could be done, and the leaders decided to give up all idea of 
invasion and to continue the wanderings until the slave-born 
generation had died out and a fresh, free-born, virile race had 
grown up, that served Jehovah and lusted not after the fleshpots 


of Egypt. 
It was quite sufficient that the leaders should take a decision 
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for the Israelites, in their perverse state of mind, to wish the 
contrary. A disorderly rabble chose to make an attack, against 
orders, on the southernmost Amorites (Deuteronomy i. 44). 
They found the enemy with some Amalekite auxiliaries strongly 
posted at Hormah, and were soundly beaten. The pursuing 
Amalekite horsemen completed the rout, and destroyed what 
remained of the morale of the Hebrews. This disaster fully 
confirmed the leaders’ opinion of the worthlessness of the Israelite 
army. 

Thirty-eight years the host wandered between Kadesh and 
the Red Sea, till Aaron and all the old generation had perished, 
except Joshua, Caleb, and Moses himself, and the new generation 
of hardy desert warriors had grown up, who knew no fear, who 
could endure want and privation and who knew the meaning of 
discipline. The change in the morale of the people can be gauged 
from the following incident. A raid by the self-same Amorites 
who had sent their fathers flying down from Hormah provoked 
@ punitive expedition which was completely successful, and the 
word Hormah (utter destruction) acquired a new meaning for 
Israel. The time for action was indeed drawing near. The 
Lord said ‘ Ye have compassed this mountain long enough : turn 
you northward,’ and the march for the Jordan was begun. Edom 
refused the army a passage through its territory, and this necessi- 
tated a long détour, as a policy of hacking one’s way through 
would probably have meant serious losses and might possibly 
have wrecked the whole enterprise. 

Joshua was already 85 years old, but still in the full vigour 
of his powers. He had succeeded in forming an efficient army, 
properly subdivided under subordinate officers and subject to 
sound regulations for the march and for war. The vanguard, 
consisting of a group of three tribes under the leadership of the 
tribe of Judah, was commanded by Caleb. He also was over 80 
years old. Then followed another group under the leadership 
of the tribe of Reuben. Then came the flower of the army, 
Joshua’s own tribe of Ephraim, its brother tribe Manasseh, and 
Benjamin, and in the rear came the tribes which settled in the 
north, under the leadership of the tribe of Dan. The rallying point 
for the whole people was the Ark. In the Book of Deuteronomy 
we find a whole series of regulations concerning discipline and 
sanitation, which testify to an efficient organisation. Of special 
interest are the regulations that the priests should come and stir 
up the religious enthusiasm of the soldiers before battle, and that 
the captains of hundreds and thousands should weed out all who 
were likely to prove half-hearted. Only Al‘men were chosen 
for a fight. 

The first operation was the destruction of Sihon and Og. 


3x2 
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Had the enemy been properly led, Joshua’s task would have been 
a very difficult one. The most obvious course would have been 
to unite all the forces of Palestine with those of Sihon and Og, and 
to fight on the borders of the desert, where a defeat, or even a 
drawn battle, would have meant destruction for the Israelites, 
who had the desert behind them. The nations west of Jordan, 
however, did not stir ; Og remained quiescent north of the Jabbok, 
and Sihon was left to face the danger alone. He went out to 
meet the Israelites on his frontiers, but was overwhelmed and 
slain at Jahaz. Og now paid the penalty for his lethargy. He 
was assailed by the Israelites, reinforced by their Ammonite 
kinsmen, at Edrei, and destroyed. By these two victories the 
Israelites had accounted for a considerable fraction of their 
enemies and conquered a well-watered territory which could 
serve them as a base and leaping-off ground for their attack on 
Palestine proper. Still more important was the great increase 
in the morale of the army. 

The conquest of land suitable for settlement, and contact 
with the inhabitants of Palestine, gave rise to fresh difficulties, 
The practice of religious prostitution was very prevalent in the 
East in ancient times, when a definite code of morals had not yet 
been set up; and this practice with its abominations proved to 
be the worst danger that the Israelites had to face for several 
centuries. Their desert life had made them hardy and fit, and the 
new danger threatened to undermine their physique. If they failed 
to keep themselves pure from contamination, they were bound 
to deteriorate physically and morally, and finally perish, like all 
the other Eastern nations of antiquity. The danger was all the 
greater because the practice wore the mask of religious worship. 

The only way of safeguarding the nation was to make con- 
tamination a criminal and religious offence. The existence of 
Israel as a nation was bound up with the pure worship of Jehovah. 
They were the chosen people, the children of the promise, selected 
above all nations, as their circumcision testified. All contamina- 
tion with the worship of idols, all falling away signified revolt 
from Jehovah and was punishable by very unpleasant forms of 
death. How real was this physical and moral danger is shown 
by the fact that a definite plot to seduce Israel from its God and 
its ideals was concocted at the suggestion of Balaam, the Midianite 
prophet, by the King of Moab and the princes of the desert 
Midianites, who could not but look with alarm on this new people 
lately arrived in their midst. This explains the extremely drastic 
measures taken by Moses and Joshua to prevent their people 
‘a-whoring after idols and other abominations.’ The danger 
was averted by the extermination of the weak brethren who had 
sinned, and Balaam was slain, 
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This was not all, however. An internal danger, as well as an 
external one, had to be faced. The Reubenites and Gadites, 
whose inheritance consisted of the lands of Sihon and Og, showed 
themselves very reluctant to cross the Jordan and take their 
share in the conquest of Palestine proper. Such selfishness and 
faintheartedness could not be tolerated, especially as such a 
feeling, if allowed to spread, might cause the disruption of the 
nation. Moses eventually agreed to allow the women and 
children to stay behind, provided that the fighting men crossed 
with the main army. 

As a set-off to this lack of public spirit, the Manassites carried 
out under their own tribal leaders Machir and Jair a very success- 
ful expedition, which completed the conquest of the territory 
east of Jordan. In order to chastise the Midianites, and to give 
the army some more active service experience, an expedition 
10,000 strong was sent against the Midianites, which successfully 
accomplished its object and returned loaded with spoil. Looting, 
however, found little favour in Joshua’s eyes. It led to quarrelling, 
and the plunder encumbered an army engaged on such a great 
enterprise. Strict orders were therefore issued that all spoil 
belonging to the polluted nations was to be destroyed, and only 
objects which could pass through fire were to be kept for the 
Treasury. No doubt sanitary reasons also influenced Joshua 
when he issued these regulations. A proof of the organisation 
which now existed is found in the following passage. On the 
retyrn of the expeditionary force ‘the officers which were over 
thousands of the hosts, the captains of thousands, and captains 
of hundreds, came near unto Moses: And they said unto Moses, 
Thy servants have taken the sum of the men of war which are 
under our charge, and there lacketh not one man of us.’ Parade 
states evidently were already in use, and it was during this stay 
east of Jordan that the people were numbered and full stock 
taken of the fighting men available for the great enterprise. 

It is now that the great statesman and lawgiver, Moses, who 
was 120 years old, laid down his office. The lawless rabble he had 
brought out of Egypt was a strong, young nation. A younger 
hand was needed to lead it, and a successor brought up in his 
traditions, who had proved his worth while the elder leader’s 
guidance and advice were still available, was ready. The founder 
of the nation had done his work, the task of the soldier had already 
begun. Moses lived long enough to view from afar the land he 
was destined never to enter, and the leadership passed from him 
to Joshua, the son of Nun, of the tribe of Ephraim. 

Joshua wasready. His army was concentrated within striking 
distance of an unprepared and divided enemy. In order to take 
full advantage of his position, he decided to strike up the passes 
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which led to Bethel in the north, Gibeon in the centre, and Jeru- 
salem in the south. These, however, were guarded by the 
fortresses of Jericho and Ai. Joshua sent out two spies to obtain 
information which would enable him to act, and, in the meantime, 
gave orders for all preparations to be made to move in three days’ 
time. To show how different was the spirit that animated the 
army now to that which was shown at Hormah thirty-eight years 
previously it is enough to quote the words with which the 
Reubenite and Gadite warriors, who were to cross with the rest 
of the people, received Joshua’s orders. ‘ All that thou com- 
mandest us we will do, and whithersoever thou sendest us, we will 
go. According as we hearkened unto Moses in all things, so will we 
hearken unto thee. . . . Whosoever he be that doth rebel against 
thy commandment, and will not hearken unto thy words in all 
that thou commandest him, he shall be put to death: only be 
strong and of a good courage.’ 

The spies succeeded in their mission and brought back much 
valuable information. Joshua’s exclamation at the news clearly 
shows what he considered the most important portion of their 
report. ‘Truly the Lord hath delivered into our hands all the 
land ; for even all the inhabitants of the country do faint because 
of us.’ Then, as now, morale came first. Next morning the. 
Jordan was crossed, the first camp in Palestine proper formed 
at Gilgal, and Jericho blockaded. 

The first act of the Israelites after the crossing was of a religious 
nature. The old circumcised generation had died out; the new 
people who had grown up in the desert now performed the rite 
which vowed them to the service of Jehovah and symbolised their 
selection from all other nations. Once again both sanitary and 
religious reasons influenced Joshua. He is, of course, open to 
criticism for disabling his army at this particular moment, for the 
ceremony could have been performed before the crossing. He was 
not, however, in a hurry. No active operations were needed to 
secure his base at Gilgal or to maintain the blockade of Jericho. 
Moreover, he was fully aware of the difficulties he would have to 
meet once he became entangled in the hills ; and he probably 
hoped that by threatening Jericho he would induce the Amorites 
to offer battle in the valley of the Jordan. At any rate, the enemy 
did nothing, and Jericho was captured after a seven days’ siege, 
possibly by mining operations. It seems fruitless to try to find 
out what really did happen at the crossing of the Jordan and at 
the fall of Jericho, and it really does not matter, from the military 
point of view, whether miracles did or did not occur. 

The next move was to capture the other fortress, Ai. Scouts 
were sent forward who reported that 3000 men would suffice to 
take it. This detachment, however, when attacked by a sally 
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of the defenders, fell into a panic and fled, losing thirty-six men, 
and ‘ the hearts of the people melted and became as water.’ This 
check, so similar to that at Hormah, evidently had a profound 
moral effect, and Joshua set out at once to repair the mischief. 
He had become aware of a gross breach of discipline in the army ; 
Achan, one of his followers, had secreted some plunder from 
Jericho, contrary to orders. The disaster was attributed to this 
disobedience to Jehovah, and the culprit was tried and stoned to 
death. Discipline being re-established, Joshua proceeded to 
restore the morale of his army by a success. 

No risks were taken this time. The whole army, not a mere 
detachment, moved out and Joshua himself was in command. 
The Hebrew general knew that the enemy’s morale must be very 
high after his victory, and his dispositions were calculated to derive 
the fullest advantage for himself from this fact. A body of men, 
variously stated as 5000 and 30,000 strong, was sent by night to 
lie in ambush to the west of Ai. Joshua himself numbered the 
people and led the main body to the hills opposite the town on the 
north side of the valley. At daybreak the main army advanced, 
but, on nearing the enemy, who were drawn up in front of the city, 
recoiled in feigned flight. The men of Ai, who had been re 
inforced from Bethel, the stronghold at the head of the valley, 
pressed on in pursuit, imagining that this battle would be a 
repetition of the previous one. Joshua and his elders were posted 
on an eminence in full view both of the main body and of the 
ambush, whence he could direct operations without being involved 
in the fighting. When he judged that the men of Ai had been 
drawn sufficiently far from the town, he gave the signal by lifting 
up his spear. The ambush rushed the feebly guarded town, set it 
on fire and charged the enemy in the rear, while the main host 
turned on its pursuers. The victory was complete. The inhabi- 
tants were put to death and the King hanged, but in order, no 
doubt, to avoid a repetition of the incident of Achan, the army 
was allowed to keep the booty this time. Once more Joshua 
showed the soundness of his views by abolishing a regulation which 
was likely to become a dead letter and thus bring discipline into 
contempt. 

After the battle the people were led to Mounts Gerizim and 
Ebal, and went through a solemn ceremony, which had been 
prescribed by Moses. The place was hallowed by Israelite tradi- 
tion ; and the reading of the law of Jehovah at that spot was 
calculated to stir the religious enthusiasm of the army to the 
uttermost and to complete the restoration of its morale after the 
regrettable incident of the first battle of Ai. 

These delays on the part of Joshua at Gilgal, when the people 
were circumcised, and now at Gerizim, may appear ill-timed, if not 
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dangerous, and they may appear difficult to understand, in view 
of the swiftness of his later decisions and of the rapidity with 
which he carried them out. Knowing the unstable, excitable 
character of his people, Joshua was undoubtedly playing for 
moral effect. There is, in addition, reason to believe that he was 
deliberately holding his hand in order to allow political events to 
develop, which promised great advantages. 

The victory of Ai had a result the importance of which it is 
difficult to underrate. It seemed very probable that Joshua’s 
next move would be to attack Gibeon, whose territory lay at the 
summit of the passes which the fall of Jericho and Ai had laid 
open. The Hivites who held Gibeon were, as already explained, 
an isolated tribe among powerful neighbours; they probably 
felt that these neighbours would leave them in the lurch, if it were 
to their advantage to do so, and they therefore decided to make 
friends with the Israelites and avoid extermination. Joshua 
must have rejoiced indeed on the arrival of their envoys. His 
terms were hard, they meant slavery, but they guaranteed safety 
of life and property to the Hivites. By this defection unopposed 
access into the heart of the country was gained and communi- 
cations between the two enemy confederations were severed. 
Possibly Joshua was tricked into the treaty ; possibly the story of 
the trick was circulated in order to explain to the people, who 
‘murmured against the princes,’ why in this particular instance 
Jehovah’s command to exterminate all the inhabitants was not 
to be carried out; it does not really matter. The advantages 
of abiding by the terms arranged were so great that Joshua would 
not hear of repudiating them, for he was now able to act on 
interior lines against a divided enemy. The army moved up to 
Gibeon, probably on a reconnaissance in force, received the 
surrender of the Hivites, and then returned to Gilgal. No 
garrison was left, as far as we know. 

This defection was a terrible blow for the enemy. Apart 
from the fact that their country now lay open, the north was 
cut off from the south, the rot had begun, and no one knew 
how far it would spread. Immediate action was imperative. 
The five kings of the Amorites gathered their forces and laid siege 
to Gibeon, in order to make an example of it, without waiting 
for the northern army. The Gibeonites, hard pressed, sent an 
urgent message to Joshua at Gilgal. The Israelite general 
realised that his great opportunity had come and that the enemy 
had at last been forced to come into the open and offer battle 
in an unfavourable position. All night long the ‘ mighty men of 
valour ’ and the main host streamed up the pass. The journey, 
which had previously taken three days, was now accomplished 
in one night ; and. at dawn Joshua fell like a thunderbolt on the 
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surprised foe in his leaguer. There cannot have been much 
resistance, as, otherwise, the day had been too short for the 
events that took place. The direction of the attack compelled 
the enemy to fly away from his base. The pursuit swept up to 
the summit of Bethhoron and down to the Shephelah. The solar 
eclipse which occurred, and Joshua’s command to the sun to 
stop, which made him appear gifted with supernatural powers 
to his army, spurred the soldiers to the greatest efforts. The 
fleeing enemy was shattered by a landslide, but the pursuit ceased 
not: the five kings were caught up, but Joshua was too great a 
soldier to allow even this great prize to divert him from his true 
objective, the defeated army. The mouth of the cave in which 
the kings had taken refuge was blocked with large stones and 
guards set over it, but the army was ordered to ‘ pursue after 
your enemies ; suffer them not to enter into their cities.’ The 
slaughter was great, and only a remnant escaped, as the direction 
of the flight had enabled Joshua to cut the fugitives off from their 
homes in the hills. The last acts of that wonderful day were the 
storming of the town of Makkedah in the plain and the execution 
of the five kings. 

The victory was followed up immediately by the conquest of 
the south. We have two accounts of it, which agree in the main 
features, except that in the Book of Joshua the operation is 
ascribed to the whole army under the commander-in-chief, and in 
the Book of Judges to the tribe of Judah under Caleb. What 
probably happened was that Joshua kept his main army in hand 
at Gilgal to watch events in the north and allowed Caleb, with the 
tribes of Judah and Simeon, to reduce the southern highlands. 

News came not long after that the northern kings, under Jabin 
of Hazor, were mustering their forces. Joshua again decided to 
strike first. Of this campaign, and of the battle that decided it, 
we are told very little beyond the fact that the order was given to 
burn the chariots and hough the horses of the Canaanites. These 
instruments of war were always a terror to the Israelites, who were 
infantry and therefore clung to the hills, where war chariots could 
not be used. Joshua’s movements were again too swift for the 
enemy. He ‘and all the people of war with him came against 
them suddenly ; and they fell upon them.’ The chariots appa- 
rently never came into action at all and were burnt. The enemy 
was scattered in all directions. Again there was a fierce pursuit, 
followed by the destruction of all the open towns and the death 
of the defeated kings. Of the fortresses, however, only Hazor, 
the capital of Jabin, was taken. On the whole, the victory was 
far less decisive than Gibeon and the results less far-reaching. 

Active operations were now over. The conquest was by no 
means complete, as many years of petty war were required before 
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the various tribes conquered their inheritance, and even then 
many of the towns of the original inhabitants remained untouched, 
but the back of the work was broken. The subsequent military 
operations are both unimportant and uninteresting, and it is 
unlikely that Joshua did anything beyond exercising a general 
control. The land was divided up and the tribes dismissed to their 
territories. The aged general retired to the estate his grateful 
followers had given him in Mount Ephraim and died peacefully 
after many years, aged 110. 

There are few characters in history more attractive than that 
of the old Israelite hero. We know very little of him, but all that 
little is good. He never worked for himself, nor claimed any 
reward ; all his successes were always ascribed to ‘ your God which 
is among you,’ and never to himself. Joshua’s devotion to Moses 
and to the God of Israel has already been commented on; 
no less great was his devotion to his people. A most pleasing 
trait is the fatherly, sympathetic way in which he speaks to his 
errant follower Achan, though discipline and obedience to Jehovah 
were enforced pitilessly. Such a chief must have been very much 
loved. No less pleasing is the tactful, half-humorous reply to the 
house of Joseph’s demand for a greater lot: ‘Thou art a great 
people, and hast great power. Thou shalt not have one lot only: 
but the mountain shall be thine ; for it is a wood, and thou shalt 
cut it down: and the outgoings of it shall be thine : for thou shalt 
drive out the Canaanites.’ In other words: ‘If you want a 
greater reward, earn it.’ 

It is, however, as a great soldier that Joshua will be remem- 
bered for all time. Every word or deed that has come down to 
us bespeaks the born leader. As a strategist he ranks among the 
highest. His choice of the route placed the enemy strategically 
at a disadvantage, for from the country east of Jordan he could 
attack whatever point he chose from Esdraelon to Jerusalem, 
and a victory must inevitably result in the separation of his two 
chief enemies and their defeat in detail, while a check only meant 
a retirement to his base, pour mieux sauter. Very noticeable is 
the care with which he reconnoitred the ground over which he had 
to operate. Twice he went to see for himself, and on the other 
two occasions, we are told, he sent scouts. The attack on Ai by 
a small detachment was a tactical error based on faulty informa- 
tion, and never again do we find Joshua fighting by small packets. 
The second battle of Ai gave proof of his ability to read the mind 
of the enemy, and if we knew more about Joshua’s intentions 
before the battle of Gibeon we should probably find that he had 
deliberately left Gibeon ungarrisoned in order to induce the 
Amorites to concentrate and risk a battle in a thoroughly unfavour- 
able position. To await his onset in their lines was, of course, 
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folly, but apart from this, the excellence of Joshua’s initial dis- 
position and the skilful advantage, which he took of the opening, 
which his statesmanship had given him, were mainly responsible 
for the greatness of his success. 

His actions are characterised by decision and great rapidity 
of movement; he had evidently grasped the importance of 
fighting against time. It is, however, the care that he took to 
keep the morale of his men at a high level that stamps him more 
than anything else as a great genius, and it does not detract from 
his fame in any way that he learnt the secret thereof from Moses. 
It should not be forgotten that in Caleb he found a dour old 
fighter that would have rejoiced the heart of any commander-in- 
chief. ‘Forty years old,’ said this prototype of Marshal Ney, 
when he received his special reward, Hebron, ‘ was I when Moses 
the servant of the Lord sent me from Kadesh-barnea to espy out 
the land . . . And now, behold, the Lord hath kept me alive . . 
these forty and five years . . . and now, lo, I am this day four- 
score and five years old. As yet I am as strong this day as I was 
in the day that Moses sent me: as my strength was then, even 
so is my strength now, for war, both to go out, and to come in,’ 
Besides Caleb, several of the younger leaders, like Phineas the 
soldier-priest and the two Manassite chiefs, seem to have been 
capable of acting independently and winning successes, not to 
mention Caleb’s younger brother Othniel, the victor of Debir 
and the hero of the only romantic incident of the Conquest 
(Joshua xv. 16-17), who became later the first Judge. Like most 
great commanders, Joshua gathered a brilliant and efficient staff 
round him. 

Even after the army had been dismissed and the old chief 
had laid down his office, his influence over his people prevailed. 
To the end of his days he strove by example and advice to keep 
alive in the hearts of his people that pure faith in Jehovah which 
had carried him to victory and which formed the sheet-anchor of 
their salvation. ‘ Israel served the Lord all the days of Joshua, 
and all the days of the elders that overlived Joshua,’ and the 
spirit, which their great soldier bequeathed them, helped them to 

‘surmount all trials as long as his memory remained fresh in their 
minds. 
F. R. Rapice. 
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THE SPIRIT OF RUSSIA 


‘ MicRaTION which is without a definite purpose, migration due 
to the triumph of hostile forces, hinders mental development and 
draws the individual from active to inactive life. With hatred 
in their hearts and with the constant desire of returning hcme, 
those who forsake their country become demoralised. Hope acts 
as a hindrance both to compromise and to work ; bitterness is 
universal and acrimonious discussions circle for ever round the 
same questions, while memories of the past weigh the mind down 
with an inevitable and heavy burden.’ 

This judgment passed by Herzen on the widespread emigration 
of 1848, when emigrés from France, Germany, and Italy crowded 
into Switzerland, may now be repeated. The Russian Revolution 
seems to stand out as the gravest event in the last years of tragedy. 
It matters little whether we regard it, as many do, as a renewal 
of the grim struggle between Ormuzd and Ahriman, or as the 
fulfilment of the prophecy of the arrival of Anti-Christ, or, lastly, 
as an effort on the part of revolutionary Marxists to apply Marxism 
to a people whose civilisation has hardly begun. The flow of 
emigration from Russia is tantamount to the migration of a whole 
civilisation. At the same time, the political divergences and 
economic distress of the emigrés have had a tendency to conceal 
from the observer the inner meaning of what has happened. 
Wherever fate has brought a community of Russians together, 
whether it be in London, Paris, Prague, Sofia, Berlin or Con- 
stantinople, an attempt has been made to explain to the outer 
world the ordeal through which Russia and Russian thought have 
passed, but Western Europe, impatient of the interminable ° 
dissensions of the emigrés, has neglected to look below the sur- 
face and follow the progress of their culture in evolution. 

Among the emigrés there are first those who, holding tenets 
akin to those of Constantine Leontiev, the eminent retrograde 
censor of Moscow (circa 1880), are disenchanted by the life of 
Western Europe and pray that Russia may be preserved from 
it. Prince N. 8. Trubetskoy, the most prominent exponent of 
this view, courageously defends this line of thought, declaring 
that the Latin-German civilisation of the West intends nothing 
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less than to conquer the whole world for itself. He warns Russia 
against the spell which this lust of power exercises over so many 
distinguished minds. In his arguments he simply carries on the 
old struggle between Slavism and Westernism, a struggle which 
has raged in Russia since the days of Peter the Great. His chief 
antagonist, Professor P. N. Milyukov, on the other hand, sets 
out to prove that Russian Bolshevism is an international danger. 
Neither view, however, is acceptable to a majority of the emigrés. 
Disillusioned by the attempt to introduce Western democratic 
institutions into Russia, and by the loss of their traditional faith 
in ‘Holy Russia,’ a large number regard Slavism as well as 
Westernism as revolutionary doctrines. It would seem, there- 
fore, thaf Herzen was right when he said that misfortune and 
misery only produce intolerance, stubbornness, and irritation. 
For we see how the Russian emigrés have split up into small 
circles where names are bandied about, hatreds are cherished, 
and principles are lost sight of. The whole question of Russia’s 
future is here involved. The elite of Russian thought have left 
the country, while the remnant at home is sunk in despair. 
There are, however, voices issuing out of the darkness which 
revive our hopes. 

The first is the voice of a prophet, Serge Bulgakov, the author 
of At the Feast of the Gods. Bulgakov, whose intellectual career is 
in itself a spiritual romance, entered public life in the early 
*nineties, when official Russia and its Church were under the 
guidance of the Procurator of the Holy Synod, that nineteenth 
century dominic C. Pobedonostsev. Alexander the Third had 
just died (1894). His successor Nicholas, a man of weak character, 
whose faith in the divine right of kings was shaken, was unable 
to cope with the approaching crisis. His petty reforms satisfied 
nobody and merely led to more trouble, while the inevitable 
reaction rallied to the ranks of the opposition all the young men 
who wanted to take part in the political life of their country. 
Bulgakov joined these, and, coming quickly to the front as an 
exponent of the philosophy of Marx, was hailed as the philosopher 
of the Social-Democratic Party. The study of the history of 
economic doctrines, however, soon raised doubts in his mind as 
to the value of Marx’s philosophic system. He turned his 
attention to the idealists of the nineteenth century, and from them 
he drew a new inspiration. From Marzism to Idealism (1903), 
the fruit of this re-investigation, brought about the conversion 
of many prominent Russian Marxists, but the Socialists who 
remained true to their Jewish master became bitter in their 
hostility. For a time, however, there was no open breach ; 
Bulgakov still remained their political ally. Differences were 
made a rupture by Bulgakov’s conversion to religion. In two 
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essays, the first an analysis of Feuerbach’s philosophy, and the 
second a study of Marx as a religious type, Bulgakov explained 
the conclusions to which criticism and reflection had brought 
him. He acknowledged that the true path to progress lay in 
Humanism, but the essential question to be answered was, Is it to 
be Humanism with Christ and in Christ’s name, or Humanism 
versus Christ in man’s own name? Bulgakov’s choice was 
definite. The Humanism wherein he saw our hope was a distinc- 
tively Christian Humanism. 

The Russian Revolution of 1905 had ended in a fiasco. In 
the literary world this failure was followed by a diversified 
criticism which tried variously to explain the failure. The most 
striking and sensational of these attempts was a collection of 
essays published under the title of Vekhi (Sign Posts) (1909). 
The writers, of whom Bulgakov was one, indicted the whole class 
of the intelligentsia as lacking spirituality and idealism. Bulgakov 
finds the real cause of the failure of the Revolution in the atheism 
and religious nihilism of the intelligentsia, and in the consequent 
estrangement of the people from the educated bourgeoisie. The 
text of his appeal is ‘Seek humility, and return to Christ and 
orthodoxy.’ The mystical faith of Soloviev and Dostoievsky 
had laid hold of him, ard he was kept from returning to the 
Church only by the spectacle of the Church’s subordination and 
subservience. For a time he retained his chair of economics, 
After the Bolshevik Revolution, however, when the Church became 
independent and spoke once more with a voice of its own, he 
summoned up courage and became a priest, thus identifying his 
fortunes with those of the Church. 

The title of his book At the Feast of the Gods is taken from a 
poem by Tyuchev which describes the feelings of Cicero when the 
Roman Republic was tottering to its fall. ‘To witness a great 
historical event,’ said Tyuchev, ‘is to be present at the feast of 
the Gods and to drink from the cup of immortality.’ The deeds 
of the Bolshevik Revolution might easily have shaken the faith 
of an older son of the Church or of a more ardent admirer of 
Russian history, but Bulgakov, though deeply moved by the 
horrors he had seen, remains true to his new-found religion. 
More than ever is he convinced that ‘Christ is the ideal of the 
Russian people, and that none other is known to them.’ True, 
sin may overwhelm them. Then ‘the ideal is forgotten and the 
people become brute beasts.’ Yet even then ‘an infinite longing 
is apparent,’ and there is no trace of that self-reliance and 
self-satisfaction which characterise the petty bourgeois. 

To Bulgakov, as to so many other Russians, the soul of the 
people, even at its lowest, seems a larger, profounder, more vital 
thing than the conventional soul of the Westernised bourgeois. 
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There can be no doubt about it, the typical Russian bourgeois 
is a Westerner. Bulgakov admits that his own lack of acquaint- 
ance with the West keeps him from a complete understanding of 
Western life. Nevertheless, he feels sure that the social prin- 
ciples of the West cannot bring about the resurrection of a people. 
Political organisation and the distribution of wealth, however 
these be regulated, cannot of themselves solve the tragic riddle of 
a people in search of social justice. Russia still living and Christ 
still the Saviour—these are the cardinal centres of Bulgakov’s 
faith. ‘ Russian soil is still alive, and Christ is walking there as 
before, in the ragged garments of a slave! The Russian soul will 
soon re-echo with this cry, and will fall at the feet of its Rabbi 
in ecstasy. There is nothing left but this hope and this faith. 
Russia will be saved ’—the thought is characteristic of Russian 
popular piety—‘ by the strength of Her who gave Christ to the 
world.’ These fervent and mystical sentences recall the words of 
Soloviev: ‘ The idea of a nation is not what it thinks of itself in 
a definite historical period, but what God thinks of it in eternity.’ 
To discover the ethical meaning of contemporary events we 
must look at the matter sub specie eterniiatis. If we do not, we 
shall be at the mercy of mere incidents, and, having no Ariadne’s 
thread, will lose our way in a maze of mutually conflicting fcrces, 
We have an instance of this error in the spirited tragedy of one of 
the greatest of living Russian authors, Merejkovsky. But he also 
has turned his thoughts to religion. In his 14th of December, 
which he wrote in Russia in 1918, there are clear indications of 
this. Even the style of the book, with its short and equally- 
balanced sentences, is borrowed from the language of religion. 
In this novel Merejkovsky describes the first clash between the 
autocratic tradition of Russia and the revolutionary ideas inspired 
by the West—the clash which led to the revolt of several Guard 
Regiments in Petrograd on December 14, 1825. The revolt was 
limited, and had none of the destructiveness which had marked 
the rebellions in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries under 
Stenka Razin and Pugachev. The masses, though sympathising 
with the rebels, held aloof from them. Unshaken by the inquisi- 
torial punishment of the conspirators, Merejkovsky’s hero remains 
sure of the future. ‘ Russia will be saved by Christ and His Holy 
Mother.’ ‘Faith, self-sacrifice, and, above all, motherly love ’"— 
these are his parting words on the eve of his deportation to 
Siberia—‘ will heal the wounds inflicted by the autocrat, and will 
lead the country at last to freedom.’ Western revolutionary ideas 
are blind, because of the irrational and destructive impulses of 
the Western masses. Russia, misled by these, has gone wrong, 
but that does not justify us in despairing of her and her people. 
When we turn from these religious circles to those which are 
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pre-occupied with science, we find writers who have the same 
confidence and the same sincerity as their religious confréres. 
To some their standpoint may seem lower, yet their outlook is 
wider. Their characteristic effort is an attempt to ascertain the 
meaning of social justice. It is to this problem that Professor 
P. Novgorodtsev addresses himself in his work on T'he Social 
Ideal (3rd ed., Berlin 1921). 

Like Bulgakov, Novgorodtsev began his scientific career when 
reaction was at its zenith in Russia. He specialised in politics 
and historical science. These studies, however, engrossing though 
they were, did not satisfy him, any more than Marxian materialism 
satisfied Bulgakov. He came to the conclusion that, although 
history can explain the facts of the past, it is unable to help us 
to form a judgment on contemporary events or to build up hopes 
for the future. For a way of escape from this negative conclusion 
he turned to ethical idealism. Like Herzen, he was stirred by the 
misery and lawlessness around him, and he tried to evolve a plan 
for the revival of his country. The lukewarmness of Liberalism 
in the West tantalised him. In the Russia of those days Liberalism 
had no tradition: Novgorodtsev set himself the task of creating 
one. He essayed to create in Russia a well-informed Liberal 
conviction which would be strong enough to bring about vital 
reforms. Its adherents accepted the Socialist ideal, but rejected 
the methods by which Socialists wished to achieve that ideal. 
Novgorodtsev gave the movement its philosophical basis, and when 
in 1906 a party was definitely formed to endorse the newly-given 
constitution on the understanding that it was but a first step 
towards democratic freedom, he became one of its foremost 
leaders. This constitutional-democratic party—the so-called 
Cadets—represented all that was best in the Russian Liberal 
movement, and the first Duma, that creation of a nation’s 
enthusiasm, was in reality its child. The formation of this party 
was followed by a period of governmental reaction which sent 
Novgorodtsev back to his scientific studies and to his chair of 
jurisprudence in the University of Moscow. In a very short time, 
however (in 1912), he resigned his chair as a protest against the 
policy of the Government. He resumed his lectures after the 
Revolution, but the Bolsheviks regarded his activities unfavour- 
ably, and their persecutions compelled him to leave Russia. 

The study of the history of political doctrines not only gave 
Novgorodtsev new insight into those predominant conceptions, 
the State and Law, but also led him to elaborate a reform in 
ethics. In 1908 he published his Contemporary Conception of Law. 
In this important and notable work he dealt with the various 
aspirations of the social and political thinkors of the day, and 
showed the inadequacy of the reforms undertaken by the State 
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in its attempts to cope with the evergrowing complexity of 
social life. 

Before he decided in favour of Socialism he made a concen- 
trated study of the doctrine of progress, and especially of the 
teachings of those who held out the promise of a definite solution 
and propounded a definite end. The result is apparent in his 
last book. 

The evolution of Socialist thought in the last decades of the 
nineteenth century was given a definite form by the masterful 
pen of Karl Marx. Orthodox Marxism is at once realistic and 
Utopian: it is a blend of historical necessity and pragmatism. 
Social revolution appears on the one hand as the logical con-’ 
clusion of the historical evolution of capitalism, and on.the other 
as the social miracle which is destined to regenerate the world by 
destruction. At bottom the Marxian doctrine of the social revo- 
lution is a faith, and it imposes itself on the mind as a religion 
which aims at replacing all others. Hence its militant atheism. 
This conception of progress, this quasi-religious view of a revolu- 
tion intended to free the world (it will be understood that I am 
only reproducing Novgorodtsev), would only have a chance of 
being generally accepted if it were feasible to settle the date of 
the promised change. But as time went on and the dawn of the 
salutary revolution was continually postponed men grew tired of 
waiting upon Fate and became eager to be up and doing. The’ 
masses desired to grasp at once what their leaders had promised 
them ; the leaders themselves wished to act. Inevitable historical 
necessity gave place to pragmatism. The struggle between the 
two tendencies is best exemplified in the change which took place 
in the attitude of the revolutionists towards the State. Marxism 
represented politics as a superstructure upon economics. It 
proclaimed a class war for the destruction of the State, but sub 
silentio it postponed that war until a time indefinitely remote. A 
preparatory war was, indeed, commenced, but this was merely a 
fight for specific reforms, for the democratising of institutions, for 
the enfranchisement of the masses. Thus the idea of destroying 
the State was unconsciously replaced by the idea of participating 
in its life and of co-operating in its development. A schism was 
inevitable. Historical necessity was forgotten. The realistic 
Socialists became ‘ Reformists’; the others, the Utopians, desired 
only one reform—the Revolution. 

Novgorodtsev points out that this bifurcating development 
took place not only in Germany, but also in France—in French 
Syndicalism. Scarcely fifteen years have élapsed since Georges 
Sorel wrote his Reflexions sur la Violence. In that short space of 
time French Syndicalism has grown up, has become formidable, 
has reached and has gone beyond the parting of the ways. Sorel, 
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who declared class war to be the one unalterable aim of orthodox 
Socialism, preached abstention from politics and a general strike 
as the sole panacea for all existing evil. His first followers made 
abstention from politics a prime principle. For them everything 
was economic, and they expected the ‘direct action’ of the 
workers to bring about an immediate and general improvement 
in the conditions of life. Nevertheless, the Syndicalist became 
a ‘Reformist’ malgre lui. Strikes took place, some of which were 
intended tu be general, but they were always for specific practical 
ends—for shortening the hours of labour, for raising wages. Here 
also, as in Germany, the avowed goal—the Revolution—was 
tacitly and practically superseded by something else. And, just 
like the German Socialists, the French Syndicalists divided into 
two camps. In the one camp are those who see only one remedy 
and want but one reform—the Revolution ; in the other are those 
for whom the general strike is primarily a means of obtaining 
particular reforms and a larger participation in the economical 
life of the country. 

Turn now to Novgorodtsev’s doctrine of progress. The studies 
which led to the writing of his book had disclosed to him a crisis 
in social philosophy—indeed, in the progressive movement. The 
high-sounding phrases which were the epiphany of democracy 
in the eighteenth century proved to be mere phrases, and the 
* miracles de la Republique’ which were expected by Mirabeau 
never occurred. In later days the new theories of Socialism and 
Syndicalism, at first so confidently proclaimed, have similarly 
falsified themselves. No faith has been left untouched, no method 
unchallenged. 

Novgorodtsev comes to the conclusion that Utopias are 
Utopias, that an earthly millennium will not and cannot take 
place. Doctrines and institutions have been variously tested, 
and none have altogether stood the test. Novgorodtsev, however, 
does not infer from this that we should dismiss the social idea 
from our thoughts. Whatever has happened to particular doc- 
trines and institutions, the ideal has remained untouched. His- 
tory’s mordant criticism has but shown that the ideal cannot be 
enforced upon humanity—it must be a free achievement. This 
means that progress must be a movement in the individual spirit 
as well as in the social whole. Progress has no term—no visible 
or conceivable goal is final. The idea of a final stage of progress 
must be done away with and replaced by the idea of con- 
stant and limitless improvement. When Columbus discovered the 
New World, says Novgorodtsev, the thought of a limiting and 
attainable horizon had to be abandoned and the notion of a 
limitless world substituted. The time has now arrived when 
the same decision ought to be taken in the moral world. It is 
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clear that this doctrine cuts at the very root of revolutionary 
millennarianism. 

It should not be thought that Novgorodtsev’s doctrine of 
‘termlessness’ degrades progress to mere change. It merely 
removes the borizon of the moral hemisphere and opens up a 
boundless prospect. In effect it is a criticism and a rejection of 
proximate Utopias. 

In prospect, an eternity of mere change would inhibit action, 
but there is nothing inhibitory in the prospect of infinite progress. 
At any rate, Novgorodtsev insists emphatically that his doctrine 
requires of men not merely expectation, but active, arduous work. 

Novgorodtsev calls his doctrine ‘Free Universalism.’ The social 
ideal of Greece, he says, was to unite—by force, if necessary— 
groups of select people into the self-sufficient State. 

The Middle Ages had the thought of gathering the world into 
a great indivisible Catholic Church. In these days of ours the 
notion of a free national State is evolving before our eyes into the 
idea of a free integration of a free humanity. Such an integration 
is the purpcse and the hope of Novgorodtsev’s ‘ Free Univer- 
salism.’ In the formation of this new ideal Socialism, Syndi- 
calism, and anarchy have severally had their part. 

‘The moral mission of a nation has to be worked out, but it 
depends on its citizens to accept it as a blessing or as a curse’ 
—so writes Vladimir Soloviev. Men who have the faith of a 
Bulgakov, or the calm confidence of a Novgorodtsev, accept the 
fate of their country as a factor of social progress, and they feel 
that the future of a country which has produced Pushkin, Tur- 
genev, Tolstoy, and Dostoievsky is safe. 

‘The present moment,’ wrote Novgorodtsev in 1919, ‘ when 
Western civilisation has brought forth five years of terrible 
butchery, calls us to re-investigate the significance of that civilisa- 
tion. To-day, when Russia as a State, Russia in its Western 
aspect, has ceased to exist, we can see clearly that, behind the 
veil of pomp, and the outward brilliancy of institutions and 
culture, there is an urgent need for a profound and inner change 
in the human soul. When divorced from the life of the soul, 
culture is at the mercy of external events and is fore-doomed to 
perish by an accident. Furthermore, the tragedy of Russia has 
shown us that, besides the uncreative mechanical civilisation 
which subsists in external institutions, there is another attitude 
towards life—one which is grounded in love and resignation, and 
defines by these the normal relation between God and man. The 
Russian State may have been imperfect, its power grim. But 
no experiment of fanatics can destroy the faith which illumines 
the heart of the Russian people.’ 

Turn now to literature. Russian literature has been the 
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voice of Russia’s suffering, yearning life, the organ of its criticism, 
the instrument of its diagnosis. That literature has not been 
insensitive to the modern tragedy of Russia. 

It is impossible to define, in general terms, the extent to which 

a creative literature is influenced by contemporary events. A 
great writer usually gives to his protagonists something of a 
universal character and significance. True, he exhibits them as 
moving in, and informed by, a particular environment, but that 
specification is little more than a means of giving them actuality, 
and their meaning always passes out beyond it. Pierre, for 
instance, in War and Peace is a character of universal significance. 
Artistic creation has always a certain detachment, for in detach- 
ment universal meanings can only be discerned and universal 
values be appreciated. <A tragedy like that of modern Russia, 
which wrecks a civilisation, devastates an empire, and throws a 
generation to the wolves, makes the present and the particular 
so overwhelming that the creative spirit of Art can scarcely help 
being crushed by them and bereft of insight. It is marvellous, 
therefore, to find that not a few Russian writers are still standing 
on their feet. Blok, in The Twelve and The Scythes, and Andrei 
Belyi, in Christ is Risen, are still able to hold out the hope of a 
better future here onearth. Their faith in that future is unshaken, 
and they show themselves convinced that the present miseries 
are but trials which should prepare the Russian people for it. 

The poets who have succeeded in holding themselves aloof 
from the Revolution are less hopeful. The Winter Sonnets of 
Svanov, for instance, are full of wretchedness and gloom. In a 
prayer to God to give a home to the homeless there is a note of 
real despair. A Gift to the Land, by Constantine Balmont, is 
also very sad. 

The fate of Russia has haunted Merejkovsky ever since he has 
worked at the history of Peter the Great. In his book on the 
Decembrists, already mentioned, he explains the collision between 
Russia and the West. Latterly he has condensed his romance Peter 
and Alexis into a poignant drama, The Tsarevich Alexis. The play 
is the story of a quarrel between a father and son, but in it Merej- 
kovsky illustrates the same struggle. The powerful personality 
of Peter, who wishes to uplift Russia into Western civilisation, 
is brought face to face with the passive feminine resistance of his 
son, who personifies old Russia. When Peter is forced to sentence 
his son to death in order to save his kingdom for posterity, he 
prays to God that the blood of his son may fall on his own head 
alone, and that vengeance may not be visited on future genera- 
tions. The prayer has not been answered, but Merejkovsky does 


not say this. 
From the same point of view the critic Jury Nikolsky analyses 
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the personal enmity which kept Turgenev and Dostoievsky apart. 
Turgenev, the Westerner, who declared in Smoke that ‘ Russia 
might go to pieces without an atom being changed in the world,’ 
is set over against the Slavophil Dostoievsky, who expected 
Russia to contribute a new chapter to the history of the world. 
Special emphasis is laid on their reconciliation in 1880 at the time 
of the commemoration of Pushkin’s death, when Dostoievsky 
chose Lisa Kalitina, the heroine of Turgenev’s A Nest of Gentlefolk, 
as an instance of the réle the Russian woman had to play in the 
history of her country. 

It were well worth while to work out the relation between 
recent events and the teaching of the great Russian writers. 
V. A. Maklakov, formerly one of the foremost leaders of the 
Cadet party, has dealt with it in a brilliant speech delivered on 
the anniversary of Tolstoy’s death. 

Maklakov points out how little the world understands of the 
spirit and the letter of Tolstoy’s teaching, and he draws an 
effective parallel between the historical fate of the gospel of 
Christ and that of the moral teaching of Tolstoy. Those who 
claim to have accepted the doctrines of Tolstoy are, he contends, 
farther from comprehending it than are those who consciously 
reject it. The tribute paid by Bolsheviks to Tolstoy’s memory 
resembles, he says, ‘the wreath warriors might lay on the tomb 


of an enemy general, while thanking God that he is no longer 
alive to lead an army against them.’ 

I have said nothing about political plans, for these are outside 
the scope of my purpose. After all, a plan is an adjustment to 
circumstances rather than an expression of the spirit. In this 
paper I have dealt with the Russian spirit, and have tried to give 
evidence that it is not dead, but living. 


C. Hacpera Wriaart. 
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SERVICE EXPERTS AT WAR COUNCILS 


In his work From Private to Field Marshal Sir W. Robertson 
incidentally makes reference to a question which is of considerable 
importance to any nation that is engaged in war, and which is of 
particular importance to this country owing to the uncertainty 
that exists here on the subject. What exactly is the position, 
and what are the responsibilities, of professional advisers of the 
Government when they are taking part in the deliberations of the 
Cabinet, or of whatever body happens to be charged with deciding 
the naval or military policy to be followed by the fighting forces 
of the Crown? Some ruling may peradventure have been given 
in regard to the matter since the conclusion of the World War. 
The First Sea Lord, the Chief of the Imperial General Staff, and 
the Chief of the Air Staff may possibly have in their keeping, 
concealed in their respective safes, an authoritative and explicitly- 
worded document setting out exactly how they will stand in 
respect to the War Council should the United Kingdom become 
involved in serious hostilities during their term of office. But, 
in so far as the general public are aware, there appears to be 
nothing to prevent a recurrence in some national emergency of the 
future of just such misunderstandings as occurred on the occasion 
of the genesis of the Dardanelles campaign. It has been placed 
on official record that the naval experts present at the meetings 
of the War Council which committed the country to that venture 
did not give their opinion because it was not asked, whereas the 
members of the Council assumed concurrence on the part of the 
naval experts because these did not express dissent. 

The passage in From Private to Field Marshal which touches on 
the point tells of an incident that occurred at Versailles early in 
1918. A proposal to the effect that General Allenby should 
develop and continue his successes—he had captured Jerusalem, 
but was not in a position, with the troops and resources at his 
command, to prosecute a further resolute offensive—with the 
object of ‘ putting the Turkish armies completely out of the war’ 
was before the Supreme War Council. The proposal involved 
the strengthening of the British forces in Palestine at a juncture 
when the General Staff desired, on the contrary, to reduce those 
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forces and to transfer some of them to France in view of the 
ominous situation on the Western Front. Sir W. Robertson, who 
was present at the meeting in the capacity of Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff and chief military adviser of H.M. Government, 
felt himself obliged to oppose the project in Council, although 
Mr. Lloyd George was advocating it. After the meeting was 
over the C.1.G.S. expressed regret to the Prime Minister at 
having felt obliged to differ from him in presenee of foreign 
delegates ; but he pointed out that, had he not done so, the foreign 
delegates might have imagined that he regarded the adoption of 
the project as expedient. Sir William further reminded Mr. Lloyd 
George that naval and military officers had been publicly con- 
demned in the past for neglecting to state their opinions on 
professional questions brought before conferences to which they 
had been summoned. Mr. Lloyd George did not, however, agree. 
He was displeased, and he pronounced it to be quite sufficient that 
he should be aware of what Sir William’s opinion of the plan was ; 
he had been informed of this beforehand. 

Now, we do not gather that, when he was expounding his views 
and pressing this precious scheme upon the Supreme War Council, 
Mr. Lloyd George mentioned the fact to those present that his 
principal professional adviser, who was present, was dead against 
it. It would not seem to have been a case of ‘I feel bound to 
acquaint you at the same time, gentlemen, that my friend Sir 
William Robertson (whom we have here with us to-day) considers 
that any diversion of force to Palestine is greatly to be deprecated, 
holding on the contrary that some of the troops now operating in 
that theatre of war ought to be brought home without delay to 
strengthen our armies on the Western Front.’ No. French, 
Italian, American, and Belgian representatives at the Council were 
to be left to assume that Sir William entirely approved of this 
expansion of the Palestine side-show ; for the impression which the 
silence of experts while projects were being debated in War 
Council made upon his own mind had been placed on record some 
months before by Mr. Lloyd George (as the Field Marshal, some- 
what unkindly, mentions in his book). 

Asked by the Dardanelles Commission the question ‘If the 
experts present did not express dissent, did you assume that they 
assented to what was done?’ he had answered ‘ Certainly.’ 
Circumstances do alter cases. Instability of convictions is at once 
the salvation and the label of politicians of a certain type. Face 
to face with the Dardanelles Commission, Mr. Lloyd George was 
in the uncomfortable position of a Minister of the Crown groaning 
under the burden of partial responsibility for having committed 
the fighting forces of the country to an undertaking which had 
turned out a disastrous failure ; but, could it be made apparent 
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that Ministers understood the experts to approve of that under- 
taking, a share of the burden might be held in some quarters to be 
shifted on to the shoulders of the experts. The situation at the 
time of the Versailles meeting was very different; Mr. Lloyd 
George did not then foresee that the fatuity of the plan which he 
was advocating, and which Sir W. Robertson had condemned 
in conference, was to be demonstrated with dire effect between 
St. Quentin and Amiens within a very few weeks. Still, one 
willingly acquits him of any deliberate and maleficent intention 
to deceive those present at this meeting of the Supreme War 
Council. His attitude is readily accounted for by his confidence 
in his mastery of the art of war. He had no use for professional 
opinion—unless it happened to coincide with his own—and he 
would naturally conclude that no foreign delegate at Versailles 
was in the least likely, once he had learnt the views of Mr. Lloyd 
George, to care one fig for the views of any British military expert. 

The sequel, in so far as distribution of forces between Palestine 
and the Western Front was concerned, does not affect the general 
question of the position of Service experts at War Councils. And 
yet it is perhaps permissible to point out here that those very 
views, to the expression of which by Sir W. Robertson before 
the Supreme War Council Mr. Lloyd George had taken strong 
exception, were conclusively proved in practice to be absolutely 
correct. Within a very few weeks of that meeting at Versailles 
British troops were being transferred in hot haste from the Holy 
Land and Egypt to Picardy and Artois, sorely needed to assist 
in saving a situation which had become almost desperate largely 
owing to those mischievous dispersions of resources in which the 
British Prime Minister placed his trust as a means of winning the 
war. The rolling up of our Fifth Army in the latter part of March 
moreover followed so soon after the meeting at Versailles that 
General Allenby could not possibly in the interval have received 
the reinforcements necessary for him to start a fresh offensive 
nor to have exerted the slightest influence over the strategical 
situation as a whole. Strengthening him at the expense of 
Sir Douglas Haig could only, as the event proved, have rendered 
the situation on the Western Front even more desperate than it 
actually became at the end of March, and an irretrievable disaster 
might have been the result. Seldom have one servant of the 
State’s soundness of judgment and the folly of another been made 
manifest so unmistakably’ and so dramatically. 

The Dardanelles Commission examined very closely into the 
nature of the relations that had existed, or were supposed to have 
existed, between the experts who attended the meetings of the 
War Council and its members, at the stage when the ill-starred 
effort to secure possession of the Straits was decided upon and was 
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set in motion. The Commission declared in their Report that 
they regarded it as ‘ essential to ascertain with as great a degree 
of accuracy as possible, what was the precise position of the 
expert members of the Council,’ and that they had ‘ devoted much 
attention to the subject.’ Speaking of expert members of the 
Council was, it may be observed, an error in phraseology ; the 
experts who took part in the deliberations of the Council were 
not, with the exception of Lord Kitchener, included amongst its 
members. The Commission elicited in evidence that the members 
of the Council were all in substantial agreement in having 
assumed that any expert present at a meeting who did not 
dissent from a statement made, or a decision arrived at, 
concurred in it, and in holding that the expert ought not to keep 
silence if he saw some objection to make. Their unanimity 
was wonderful. Mr. Balfour, who was not in the Government 
during the opening phases of the Dardanelles campaign, considered 
that the position of the experts depended upon the view which 
the chairman took of their duties, but added that ‘it is the 
business of the chairman, and perhaps of other members, to see 
that nothing is passed over their heads on which they have an 
opinion until the opinion is extracted.’ Few would be disposed 
to quarrel with the dictum that the chairman ought to make 
certain that the opinion of the expert has been given. Still, even 
when they are Prime Ministers, chairmen may, and sometimes 
do, neglect their duty in this respect. The writer, who enjoyed 
some experience of these kind of confabulations during the 
World War, feels a sneaking sympathy for the poor chairman. 
There is such a lot of chatter, so many people other than the 
expert are determined to express their views, it is so hard to 
confine discussion to the subject actually at issue—to keep the 
ship on its course, so to speak—that one can forgive his occa- 
sionally forgetting all about the expert, and can even imagine his 
offering up a thanksgiving that there is somebody in the room 
who can hold his tongue. 

The Commission, on the other hand, ascertained that the two 
naval experts, Lord Fisher and Sir A. Wilson, had taken a totally 
different view of their responsibilities in presence of the War 
Council from that which the politicians supposed that they were 
taking. Those distinguished admirals considered that they were 
only entitled to express their opinions when they were asked for 
them. They did not regard it as incumbent upon themselves 
to express dissent supposing that they disagreed with statements 
made or decisions arrived at. ‘We were the experts there to 
open our mouths when told to’ was Lord Fisher’s blunt definition 
of their position, and he pointed out that he was not a member 
of the War Council. Sir A. Wilson’s reply to a question whether, 
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when the First Lord expounded the naval view and he did not 
concur, it would not have been his duty to say so, was, ‘ Probably 
not, unless I was asked. I was there to help the First Lord.’ 
Nor can there be much doubt that a good many other sailors and 
a good many soldiers, placed in the same embarrassing position 
as were Lord Fisher and Sir A. Wilson, would have formed an 
analogous opinion as to their position and their duties. 

Lord Cromer and his colleagues on the Commission thus found 
that the War Council and its professional advisers had been, in a 
sense, at cross purposes, that as a deliberative and executive 
assembly the War Council had been a chaotic institution, and 
that, largely owing to this very fact, the country had been let 
in for a campaign which proved to be a fiasco. In the ‘Con- 
clusions’ appended to their Report the majority of the Com- 
missioners expressed their view as to the position of the expert 
with no uncertain -voice. In paragraph (g) of the Conclusions 
they intimated that in their opinion ‘the naval advisers should 
have expressed their views whether asked to or not, if they 
considered that the project which the Council were about to adopt 
was impracticable from a naval point of view.’ The Commis- 
sioners further, in paragraph (0), expressed themselves as ‘ unabie 
to concur in the view set forth by Lord Fisher that it was his duty, 
if he differed from the chief of his Department, to maintain 
silence at the Council, or to resign’; and they went on to say: 
‘We think that the adoption of such a principle generally would 
impair the efficiency of the public service.’ That ruling, for it 
may fairly be set down as a ruling, was perhaps the most valu- 
able product of the labours of the Dardanelles Commission. 
Unfortunately, however, it did not represent the unanimous 
opinion of the members of that body. One of them, Mr. Walter 
Roch, in a lengthy Minority Report made no reference to the 
question. Two others, Mr. Fisher and Sir Thomas Mackenzie, 
who represented respectively Australia and New Zealand on the 
Commission, appended minutes in which they expressly dissented 
from paragraphs (g) and (0) of the Conclusions, although they signed 
the Report. Their observations merit attention in that they are 
indicative of the light in which the matter is regarded in some 
quarters, and in that they provide a basis for discussing certain 
aspects of the problem. They will therefore be given in extenso. 
Mr. Fisher wrote : 

I dissent in the strongest terms from any suggestion that the Depart- 
mental advisers of a Minister in his company at a Council meeting should 
express any views at all other than to the Minister and through him, unless 
specifically invited to do so. I am of opinion it would seal the fate of 
responsible government if servants of the State were to share the responsi- 
bility of Ministers to Parliament and to the people on matters of public 
policy. The Minister has command of the opinions and views of all officers 
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of the Department he administers on matters of public policy. Good 
stewardship demands from Ministers of the Crown frank, fair, full state- 
ments of all opinions of trusted, experienced officials to colleagues when 
they have direct reference to matters of high policy. 


That is an edifyingly definite and lucid pronouncement, but 
it none the less suggests certain reflections. In a case like this, 
do the Departmental advisers of a Minister share the responsibility 
of the Minister to Parliament and to the people supposing that 
they express views, without having been specifically invited to 
do so, that are not in accordance with those of their Minister 
at a War Council? Do they share the responsibility supposing 
they are specifically invited to give their adverse views? Do 
they share the responsibility supposing that they give their views 
when these accord with those of the Minister? Surely not. 
The advisers are there in a consultative position, whereas the 
Minister is there in an executive position. Whatever their views 
may be, they do not decide what is to be done; that is for the 
Minister and his Ministerial colleagues who form the War Council. 
Then again, although it is quite true, as remarked by Mr. Fisher, 
that the Minister has command of the opinions and views of all 
officers of the Department he administers, it does not necessarily 
follow that he always makes use of his powers. He may not 
have consulted his advisers at all, or he may arrive at a conclusion 
on some professional subject totally at variance with the con- 
clusion which his advisers have formed. Supposing that the 
Minister has been thus guilty of bad stewardship, and has not 
provided his colleagues with fair, frank, full statements of the 
opinions of his trusted, experienced officials, are those trusted, 
experienced officials to sit mute at the Council table and not to 
warn the Ministers present, other than their own, that a policy 
which they believe to be dangerous is being advocated by their 
chief ? The Dardanelles Commission was dealing with problems 
of war. In time of war the amour propre of politicians in high 
places is a matter of small account. When the enemy is in the 
gate, relations normally existing between heads of Departments 
of State and their professional advisers may have to be temporarily 
transformed to avoid a catastrophe. 

Furthermore, as everybody who has been present at War 
Councils in this country has learnt by experience, questions 
affecting operations are often raised at these functions by Ministers 
other than those in charge of the Admiralty or the War Office. 
For one new hare that Lord Derby or Lord Milner, who were 
the Secretaries of State for War during 1917 and 1918, started in 
the Council Chamber of 10 Downing Street, the Prime Minister 
probably started ten. It was not always practicable for the 
Ministers at the head of the naval and the military services to know 
what exactly the opinion of the First Sea Lord or the C.1.G.8. was 
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at the moment when the subject came up for discussion. Deci- 
sions were sometimes arrived at hurriedly. Any procedure that 
was calculated in certain eventualities to prevent the War Council ! 
from knowing what the opinion of the experts was might well 
have proved harmful. 

Sir T. Mackenzie expressed disagreement with the majority of 
the Commission in the following terms : 

I also dissent from paragraphs (g) and (0) of the ‘Conclusions.’ I 
hold that if the Departmental adviser of a Minister states his opinion 
to his Minister, he has discharged what may reasonably be considered to 
be his official duty. And in such a case as we have under notice, where 
the Minister and his adviser were both present at a meeting of the War 
Council, I feel that the adviser had fulfilled all that was required of him, 
seeing that he was not asked to express his views to the meeting. The 
Minister, and not the adviser, must be regarded as responsible for represent- 
ing the Departmental view, but in such circumstances the Minister should 
have stated his adviser’s opinion fully to the assembly. 

The Report shows that this view does not commend itself to the majority 
of the Commission, and as it is of importance that the opinions of such- 
experts should at all times be readily available and given in connection 
with the deliberations of the War Committee, and to assist members in 
arriving at right conclusions, I am of opinion that the Chief of Staff and the 
First Sea Lord should be appointed members of the War Committee. 


The second paragraph of this Minute is conceived in a very 
different spirit from the first. In the first paragraph Sir T. 
Mackenzie is merely considering the question of respective 
responsibilities, and he is assuming that the Minister of necessity 
plays the game. In the second paragraph he endeavours to 
provide for the case of the Minister who does not play the game, 
he strives to ensure that the Council shall always be made aware 
of what the views of experts are, and he suggests a means of 
preventing that very unsatisfactory state of things from arising 
which arose when the Dardanelles campaign was being initiated. 
But the very drastic solution of the problem which Sir T. 
Mackenzie here proposes would scarcely seem to be a desirable 
one, or even to be a practicable one. Once you raise the Chief of 
Staff and the First Sea Lord to be actual members of the War 
Council, as here suggested, you in effect place the principal 
professional advisers of the Secretary of State for War and the 
First Lord on the same pinnacle as themselves—you make Jack 
as good as his master, you set up a brace of Kings of Brentford on 
either side of Whitehall. Furthermore, the Chief of Staff and the 
First Sea Lord come automatically to share responsibility for 
prosecuting the war with the Cabinet, seeing that the War Council 
—assuming it to be a real War Council and not an imposture—is 
an executive body controlling naval and military policy. Such 
an arrangement would strike at the very root of constitutional 
principles which are accepted as a matter of course not only in the 


1 In 1917-18 it was a case of War Cabinet, not of War Council, 
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United Kingdom, but also in the Antipodes, and which are indeed 
accepted in every State where representative institutions are in 
force. Even ii constitutional objections to the plan be brushed 
aside on tie plea that when the State is in peril that kind of thing 
is of no account, the difficulty arising from the professional 
adviser being made equal with his chief remains. 

But if the plan suggested by Sir T. Mackenzie must be set 
down as unworkable, the intention is beyond reproach. We see 
here a full realisation of the importance of the expert having his 
say. His opinions are always to ‘ be readily available and given ’ 
so as ‘ to assist members in arriving at right conclusions.’ That 
this should be ensured is of infinitely greater consequence than is 
the question of how exactly the thing is to be done. 

In endeavouring to arrive at a correct conclusion on this 
subject of the proper status of the expert at War Councils, the 
difficulties which the expert labours under when in such sur- 
roundings have to be borne in mind. The objections that exist 
to his being created an actual member of the Council have been 
indicated above. They appear to be virtually insuperable, and 
it has therefore to be assumed that when he is present at a meeting 
he is there as an outsider who has been especially instructed to 
attend. It was never, in so far as the writer is aware, the practice 
between 1914 and 1918 for a question involving military policy 
to be put directly to the vote when a difference of opinion over it 
arose at gatherings of the Dardanelles Commission, or of the War 
Council, or of the War Cabinet ; supposing, however, that such 
a@ procedure were to become necessary, the expert or experts 
present would presumably be turned out of the room. Further- 
more, the individual expert will only, in the ordinary course of 
things, be present occasionally at musterings of the Council, seeing 
that many of the matters which come before that body are bound 
to be outside his province. He is a stranger in a sense, a stranger 
who appears only at times and then on sufferance, whereas those 
with whom he finds himself for the moment associated are present 
by right at all meetings. It is in accordance with the fitness of 
things that he should be, and that he should also feel himself to 
be, on a totally different footing from that which is occupied by 
the members of the Council. But that very fact makes his 
position an especially delicate one when he perceives that the 
Council is getting off the rails, when he realises that it may in 
consequence arrive at some untoward decision, and when he has to 
make up his mind whether he will intervene or not. His position 
is awkward even if it be clearly understood that he is entitled to 
express his views without his being asked to do so. It becomes 
almost impossible if there is no understanding on the point. 

In this country a War Council must also almost inevitably be 
composed of representatives of one or other House of Parliament, 
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that is to say of more or less practised debaters, and they are sure 
to include amongst their numbers a proportion of ornaments of 
the legal profession. Ministers of the Crown, indeed, generally 
owe the position that they have attained in the State very largely 
to their powers of self-expression and their aptitude in controversy. 
Now, the acknowledged naval or military expert will no doubt 
occasionally be a gifted individual who combines with an intimate 
knowledge of the requirements of the Service for which he stands 
spokesman, dialectical skill of no mean order and a volubility 
that is warranted to impress an assemblage of men of words. 
But such a galaxy of qualifications is unusual, and Admirable 
Crichtons of this kind are the exception, not the rule. The 
average Service expert does not shine in argument and is no 
master of viva voce exposition, even when he is talking a language 
which his hearers understand. But in practice the expert at a 
War Council meeting is talking a language which his hearers find 
great difficulty in understanding, owing to their ignorance of the 
subject that is in debate. He assumes that they have mastered 
principles which to him seem elementary and that they are 
cognisant of facts of which he was made aware when he was a 
cadet, whereas they do not appreciate the principles nor know the 
facts. Such conditions create an atmosphere of doubt at the 
Council table. The members of the Council think meanly of the 
capacity of the expert, because he cannot make his points clear 
to them and because when his statements are traversed or his 
opinions are disputed he becomes confused and inarticulate. 
The expert loses confidence owing to his being unable to handle 
the people whom he is dealing with. 

As the ideal to be aimed at and to be kept in mind is that those 
who are responsible to the country for controlling the general 
conduct of the war shall at all times have professional opinion 
at their command, and shall invariably take full advantage of the 
professional knowledge which is at their disposal, it seems obvious 
that the procedure and practice at War Councils should be so 
directed as to make the position of the expert, labouring as he 
necessarily does under considerable difficulties, as easy as is 
practicable. He should be assured that the members of the War 
Council look to him with confidence to provide them with infor- 
mation and with counsel on professional points. It should be 
made clear to him that, in the event of his not being specifically 
asked for his views by the chairman or of his not being invited to 
give them by his Departmental chief, he is expected to intervene, 
unasked, should he be dissatisfied with the course which the discus- 
sion is taking. It should be laid down as a broad general rule 
that if he be in disagreement with his Departmental chief over 
some question of policy, and if the Departmental chief does not so 
inform the Council, the interests of the country take precedence 
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of the interests of Departmental discipline, and that it becomes his 
bounden duty to make the Council aware of the state of the case. 
Given a proper understanding, there ought indeed to be no 
uncertainty as to the position of the Service expert at a War 
Council in connection with matters of real importance. Difficulty 
is likely to arise rather in connection with minor points and details 
bearing on the prosecution of operations, such as will sometimes 
come up for discussion. Where it may be imperative in the 
interests of the State that a Departmental subordinate should 
express dissent from his chief over some problem of military 
policy of which the solution must have far-reaching consequences, 
it may, on the other hand, be undesirable that differences of 
opinion should be made known in connection with a matter of 
mere secondary importance. No hard and fast line can be drawn 
between what is vital and what is not, but there are obvious 
objections to the expert making himself heard too often. 

Needless to say, the expert is not infallible when dealing with 
facts, still less is he infallible when he is expressing opinions, 
and this adds to his difficulties. For he may have been proved 
to be right a dozen times, and yet should he then prove to be 
wrong on one occasion the politicians who constitute the War 
Council are apt to lose all faith in him. It never seems to occur 
to such people that only in quite exceptional circumstances can 
the outcome of any naval or military operation be foreseen with 
absolute certainty. They appear to forget that there are two 
sides embattled when hostilities are in progress, both of which 
are striving equally hard to gain the upper hand, and that the 
plans of the enemy not being known these can generally only 
be a matter of inference. Their habit of mind was admirably 
illustrated during the course of the World War by the bent 
displayed by so many responsible Ministers in this country for 
lavishing resources upon any other theatre of war than the 
Western Front, simply because success was slow in crowning the 
efforts of the Allies in that quarter. But, be the explanation 
what it may, professional advisers of the Government do not 
in anxious times find that not being trusted lightens their task. 

Views naturally differ as to the best method of ensuring that 
misunderstandings, such as clouded the issue when the effort 
to secure possession of the maritime route from the A‘gean to 
the Black Sea was being launched in Downing Street at the 
beginning of 1915, shall not occur again. There can, however, 
be no question but that incidents of that sort ought to be rendered 
impossible. Nor is there any reason why they should not be 
rendered impossible, always provided that the work of a War 
Council is carried out with intelligence and with discretion by 
its chairman and its members. 
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IS INVASION A MYTH? 


To the NINETEENTH CENTURY of March 1896 Admiral Sir Vesey 
Hamilton—a most able naval officer—contributed an article ‘ Our 
Invasion Scares and Panics.’ In the light of history he pointed 
out how unreasonable they were as regards France, our nearest 
neighbour, and the country with whom at that time we were not 
on the best of terms, but without avail ; and this obsession in the 
minds of even the most talented military officers has endured to 
this day. 

The introduction of steam seems to have had considerable 
influence on many minds in believing it immensely facilitated 
invasion. Thus in the House of Commons in 1845 Lord Palmer- 
ston said: ‘The Channel is no longer a barrier—steam naviga- 
tion has rendered that which was before impassable by a military 
force nothing more than a river passable by a steam bridge.’ 
The Duke of Wellington also considered steam had bridged the 
Channel and rendered blockade impossible. It did not occur to 
these alarmists that steam also facilitated naval concentration 
and defence against such a project. This did not deter our 
neighbours across the Channel from believing in the feasibility of 
an invasion. In Lord Malmesbury’s Memoirs is a letter from him 
to Lord Cowley in which he says: ‘A complete plan for the 
invasion of England by Admiral de la Graviére made in 1857, is 
in my possession. It is satisfactory to know they only meant to 
stay a week and to be nearly sure that not a man would have 
returned.’ 

Even so brilliant a soldier as the late Lord Wolseley could not 
resist the contagion. Speaking at Liverpool in December 1887 
he said: ‘ Everybody whose intelligence was above the ordinary 
intelligence of a schoolboy must know this country was open to 
an invasion. When the Channel was in the possession of a hostile 
navy then not only would it be possible but most certainly this 
country would be invaded.’ 

The naval view was that if we lost command of the sea our 
submission was more likely to be brought about by the stoppage 
of supplies than by invasion. As regards that, speaking at a 
Civil Service dinner in April 1890, his Lordship said: ‘This 
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starvation theory was one vast and complete humbug. There 
was always a considerable amount of provisions in this country, 
enough to last from three to eight months without any assistance, 
and to conceive the possibility of blockading these islands in such 
& way as to prevent our friends on the other side of the Atlantic 
from sending in the supplies we should require was as absurd a 
theory as ever was started.’ Taking up the question, I contributed 
an article in the September 1890 number of Murray’s Magazine, 
then edited by Mr. W. L. Courtney, entitled ‘Invasion or 
Starvation,’ in which I endeavoured to show that, though the 
starvation theory might not be free from humbug, the invasion 
hypothesis is one which on investigation claims the greatest effort 
of the imagination. But it seemed impossible to scotch the idea, 
and it has influenced military policy to a considerable extent. I 
have always endeavoured to ascertain the duties demanded of a 
British army from the utterances of statesmen entrusted with its 
provision: I have a note of a speech made by a Secretary of State 
for War at Edinburgh, I think, in December 1897. He said: 
* (1) We require in the first place a sufficient garrison for the defence 
of these islands ; three army corps must be available to cover the 
ground which were any invasion to take place would be the 
probable scene of it. (2) Two army corps for offensive purposes 
outside these islands. ‘This is probably contained in the greater 
requirement for resisting invasion. (3) Minor expeditions. 
(4) Indian and Colonial garrisons.’ We find, therefore, home 
defence and resistance to invasion laid down as the primary duty 
of a British land force. Nothing is said of continental obligations, 
but I often pondered over the guarantee of Belgian neutrality 
and wondered whether it should or should not affect our military 
policy. It is often said that if our rulers had listened to the late 
Lord Roberts we should have been better prepared for the late 
war. I cannot find, however, in any of his speeches any indica- 
tion that we might require to put an army of a million men on 
the Continent. He wanted a bigger army, but for a different 
purpose. In introducing a National Service (Training and Home 
Defence) Bill in the House of Lords, July 12, 1909, he said: ‘ Nor 
need I recapitulate the arguments which have convinced me, and 
have convinced others who have made a careful study of the 
subject, that an invasion of this country is not only possible, but 
that it is possible on a far larger scale than has usually been 
assumed.’ He disclaimed any idea of forming our army on @ 
continental model, quoting one paper which said such a force as 
he desired must be a conscript army on the European model, and 
that those who demand it are clearly thinking not merely of 
defence but of allied military operations abroad. He went on to 
say: ‘There is not the slightest foundation for that statement. 
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The Territorial Army advocated by the Bill is meant for Home 
Defence and Home Defence alone, and no man belonging to that 
army will be under any obligation to serve abroad unless he 
volunteers to do so.’ The possibility of invasion was thoroughly 
examined by the Defence Committee appointed by Mr. Balfour 
in 1902. It came to certain conclusions in 1905, but re-examined 
them in 1907 in view of representations made by Lord Roberts. 
The final conclusion arrived at, allowing certain favourable con- 
ditions to an enemy and the most unfavourable to ourselves, was 
that, so long as our naval supremacy was adequately assured, 
invasion on a large scale was an absolutely impracticable opera- 
tion. This did not preclude the necessity of a home defence army 
strong enough to deal with raids, and to compel a would-be invader 
to come in such numbers that evasion of our fleet becomes a 
practical impossibility. It would be interesting to know the 
opinion of high military continental authorities as to the strength 
of an invading army. Lord Wolseley once said in the House of 
Lords : ‘ If a hostile force of 100,000 men were to land upon our 
shores there is no reason why that force, properly led, should not 
take possession of London.’ On this another military authority, 
the late Lieut.-General Sir Andrew Clarke, said: ‘ Personally 
I dissent entirely from this proposition, and consider that the 
figures must at least be doubled.’ It is interesting to recall that 
Napoleon in 1805 had 180,000 men distributed mainly on the 
northern French coast for this purpose. If only intended as a 
feint, why so great an army in view of our small population at that 
time? What do we learn from the last war on this subject ? If 
Germany really contemplated invading England, her best chance 
of success was during the first three months when the bulk of our 
regular army was in France, and we had not then available a 
trained force capable of coping with an efficient German army 
if landed. The enemy also could then have afforded to divert 
100,000 men for the purpose. In fact several reports reached us 
of troops practising embarkation. This was probably intended 
as a blind and to cause us to keep troops at home which were more 
wanted on the Western Front. It appears to have succeeded, 
for we maintained a large force on the East Coast, presumably to 
deal with a hostile enemy which had ventured to cross. Periodic- 
ally an order arrived for the utmost vigilance to be observed, and 
an energetic brigadier would turn his men out towards daybreak, 
march them down to the beach, dig trenches, where with faces 
seawards they awaited the enemy. All they saw was the sun 
rise. So the farce went on. Month after month young fellows 
eager to join their comrades in France tried in vain to get drafted 
away. Commanding officers opposed their departure, being un- 
willing to lose an efficient soldier. They discussed among them- 
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selves the best way of meeting an invasion. One idea was to 
have as many troops as possible close up to the beach so as to get 
at the invader while attempting a landing in boats or barges. The 
other was to have only an outpost line along the sea front and 
our troops concentrated some distance inland ready to move to 
the point of landing as soon as they received information. As 
may be imagined in the circumstances, alarms and reports of 
signalling from the land to sea were frequent. These on investi- 
gation turned out to be baseless. On one occasion a reported 
signalling proved to be a shepherd visiting his lambing ewes at 
la.m. with a lantern! As time went on any chance of a success- 
ful invasion disappeared. Germany could not spare the men and 
our command of the sea was assured. The Grand Fleet had not 
been defeated or decoyed away from the North Sea—a frequent 
assumption of the alarmists—but we continued to maintain our 
East Coast defence force. Whether in the early days of 1918 it 
would not have been more useful on the Western Front is a ques- 
tion I would leave to the military authorities to answer. After 
the great German advance between March and June 1918, which 
caused us such heavy losses, our rulers took credit for the rapidity 
with which we despatched large reinforcements to reform our 
shattered line. So our Home Defence army came into play at 
last, but not on British soil. Then came the Armistice, and once 
more the invasion bogey sleeps. Will he be aroused again at 
some future time to furnish arguments for new defensive measures ? 
I have no doubt he will, notwithstanding the proof afforded by 
this war that our principal danger lies in another direction. Were 
not the distinguished Admirals in their Report on the Naval 
Manceuvres of 1888 justified in saying ‘The Command of the 
Sea once being lost, it would not require the landing of a single 
man upon her shores to bring England to an ignominious 
capitulation ’ ? 
S. EarpLEy-WILMoT. 
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IRELAND’S ALLEGIANCE TO THE CROWN 


In his recent reply ! to the Prime Minister’s proposals as to the 
grounds of discussion for the historic conference still in progress 
Mr. De Valera committed himself to a statement of the historical 
position as between England and Ireland which deserves to be 
examined on its merits. His words were: ‘If nations that have 
been forcibly annexed to empires lose thereby their title to 
independence, there can be for them no rebirth to freedom. In 
Treland’s case, to speak of her seceding from a partnership she 
has not accepted, or from an allegiance which she has not under- 
taken to render, is fundamentally false,’ etc. That is, he 
challenges the claim of the British Crown to Irish allegiance on 
the ground that this allegiance was never voluntarily given, but 
has been wrested from her. He reiterates this statement in his 
letter to the Pope of October 20. This is the foundation of the 
Sinn Féin claim to complete separation from the historical point 
of view. But this proposition, to borrow Mr. De Valera’s own 
words, appears ‘fundamentally false.’ The allegiance to the 
English Crown was not imposed by force; it was voluntarily 
offered and solemnly compacted, and its constancy through 
centuries of strain, misgovernment and trouble, is one of the 
surprises of Irish history, a test of endurance and fidelity of 
which the Irish people may justly be proud. 

British interference in the affairs of Ireland did not come by 
way of conquest ; it came as the result of the earnest solicitation 
of the Irish themselves. There was no Irish battle of Hastings. 
When Dermot MacMorrogh, King of Leinster, fresh from his 
‘great tyrannies and cruelties’ upon the nobility of his own 
province, for which he was ‘ hated by his Leinstermen,’ sought the 
help of Henry the Second against a neighbouring king whose wife 
had once been in his house, the English had no present intention of 
interfering in Irish affairs. Henry was in Aquitaine, deeply 
immersed in his French wars and, as always, ‘ much engaged in 
business.’ When the sudden appearance of an Irish king, who had 
‘sought him up and down, backwards and forwards,’ in the heart 
of France, recalled his thoughts in an unexpected way to Ireland, 

1 Dated August 24, 1921. 
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he was in no great hurry to accept the invitation made to him. 
No doubt the neighbouring island would at some time have 
engaged his attention, had indeed already done so ; geographical 
position does count for something in the world’s affairs, though 
Mr. De Valera affects to ignore it; but Henry was fully occupied, 
and all that he could do was to give a general permission to 
Dermot to get what help he could from his Norman barons in 
South Wales and Bristol, leaving him to pursue his French wars 
undisturbed. Dermot returned to Wales, and there held out 
liberal offers to any who would take over forces to Ireland: the 
hand of his daughter, with the succession to the kingdom of 
Leinster ; the town of Wexford with the adjoining lands. It was 
not in his right to bestow any of these things by gift ; his invita- 
tion was that they should come over and conquer them with his 
help and approval. It can hardly be said that the initiative came 
from England. 

When Henry came in person two years later it was not for the 
purpose of fighting the Irish, but of checking the growing power of 
his own barons. ‘ All the Irish in Ireland’ had risen against the 
barons when they found Dermot giving away the tribal lands 
and the Normans conquering them, but they did not rise against 
Henry; on the contrary, they looked on him, as the people of 
Treland looked on the Crown for centuries afterwards, as their 
natural protector from the aggression of the nobles. Henry’s 
stay in Ireland had the aspect of a triumphal progress. As far 
west as Limerick and as far north as the borders of Ulster, the 
Trish chiefs came in and submitted. Princes who had stoutly 
withstood his Norman knights submitted without a blow and 
without conquest, as though they recognised in the English King 
some natural right to the over-lordship. Dermot MacCarthy, 
King of Cork, Donal O’Brian, King of Limerick, who surrendered 
his capital into Henry’s hands, MacGillapatrick, lord of Ossory 
(the ancestor of the present Lord Castletown), and Malachy 
O’Phelan, chief of the Decies, and after them the lesser chiefs of 
Munster, came in. They were courteously received and sent away 
with gifts. They were certainly not conquered. Neither was 
Tiernan O’Rourke or the chiefs who submitted in Dublin. Henry 
brought over a large army but he had no occasion to use it, nor 
did he spill one drop of Irish blood, for the kings made a voluntary 
submission. 

The most important of the kings who submitted was Rory or 
Roderick O’Conor, Prince of Connaught and Aird-Ri, or High- 
King, of Ireland, whose herald took the oath of allegiance on behalf 
of his king on the borders of Meath, side by side with O’Brian, 
King of Thomond. For the festival of Christmas, 1171, these Irish 
princes gathered with their retainers to the King in Dublin and 
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were entertained by him in so sumptuous a style that food 


threatened to run short and provisions sold at excessive rates. 
Norman lords and Irish princes mingled in friendly union round 
an English sovereign. They felt no sense of conquest, nor do they 
appear to have looked upon their suzerain as their conqueror. 
Never was a more bloodless conquest or a more complete volun- 
tary submission. In his new capacity, Henry, before he left 
Ireland, presided at the Synod of Cashel. 

As soon as Henry departed to England, O’Brian and O’Conor, 
ignoring their recent oaths of obedience, joined forces and inflicted 
a heavy defeat on the invaders at Thurles, while in Meath they 
demolished the forts which Hugh de Lacy was erecting to secure 
his new grants. Yet in the next year they were ready to renew 
their allegiance in the most formal and solemn manner to the 
King of England. Rory had hesitated ; he well understood what 
the submission of the Aird-Ri of Ireland to the English monarch 
involved. His was a definite decision, deliberately come to, and it 
was carried out with every circumstance of solemnity at the 
Council of Windsor in 1175, in the presence of the King, barons 
and bishops of England. As his representatives at this Council 
Rory sent three of the highest ecclesiastics in Ireland: the dis- 
tinguished (St.) Laurence or Lorcan O’Toole, traveller, scholar 
and statesman, then Archbishop of Dublin and Chancellor; the 
Archbishop of Tuam, and the Abbot of St. Brendan. Through 
them the High-King of Ireland ratified his former treaty, pro- 
mising ‘ to hold his lands well and peaceably of the English King 
as his liege lord ’ by payment of an annual tribute of a tenth of all 
choice skins of animals slain in Ireland, to be approved by dealers, 
and of birds of the chase and wolf-hounds. Thus, by the deliberate 
act of the High-King himself, the over-lordship of Ireland passed 
to the English sovereign. Roderick had no successor in the high- 
kingship of Ireland; he was the last of the historic line. The 
English kings, as Lords of Ireland, became the representatives of 
the ancient office of Aird-Ri, and Rory’s successors paid homage 
to them as such, placing in their hands the hostages formerly given 
to the kings of Tara. Rory’s hostage was his own son, and it was 
while conducting him to Normandy in November, 1180, to place 
him in Henry’s hands, that Archbishop O’Toole died at the 
monastery of Eu, having been taken ill on the journey. The full 
import of the transference of the supreme authority from the 
Aird-Ri to the English King has been little appreciated by his- 
torians, but it is difficult to see in what other light it could have 
been regarded by the Irish chiefs. Cathal of the Red Hand, 
a successor of Rory as King of Connaught, fully recognised 
the English suzerainty, and offered King John large gifts in 
lands and tribute in return for his protection. He styles 
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Henry the Third ‘his very dear lord, King of England, Lord of 
Treland.’ 

The solemn compact of Windsor was renewed in 1177 at the 
Council of Waterford, presided over by the papal legate, Cardinal 
Vivianus, who ‘ openly showed the King’s right to Ireland’ and 
enforced it by a threat of the papal excommunication against all 
who refused obedience to Henry’s authority. It was at the 
Council of Waterford that the famous Bull of Adrian the Fourth, 
bestowed in 1155 and handed to John of Salisbury for Henry the 
Second, was first brought forward, reinforced by three letters from 
the Pope, Alexander the Third, to the King and to the people 
and clergy of Ireland.! If we ask who in later times represented 
the old office of Aird-Ri, there can be only one answer : it lies in 
the hands and is one of the attributes of the Kings of England 
and Ireland. 

In general, up to Elizabethan times, the attitude adopted 
towards the English throne at the Council of Waterford was not 
seriously called in question. Though the Irish chiefs were 
steadily pushing back the encroaching nobles towards the Pale, 
they seem to have regarded them as interlopers between them- 
selves and the English monarch. 

Their position is summed up in the melancholy memorial sent 
by Donal O’Neill in the year 1318 to Pope John the Twenty- 
second, complaining of the injuries received by them from the 
Norman barons, and especially from their monks and clergy, where 
it is said: ‘It is these people who by their crafty, deceitful 
scheming have alienated us from the Kings of England, hindering 
us, to the great injury of the King and kingdom, from holding the 
lands rightfully ours in capite willingly from them, and sowing 
between ourselves and these monarchs undying discord in their 
unbridled lust for our ‘erritories.’2 Yet the O’Neills had not 
then submitted to the King’s suzerainty ; it was not till Richard 
the Second visited Ireland in 1394, seventy-six years later, that an 
O’Neill came in and took the oath of fealty along with O’Conor of 
Connaught, Art MacMorrogh Kavanagh of Leinster and O’Brian 
of Thomond, as representing all the four provinces. Whenever 
an English king set foot in Ireland, the chiefs gathered round him ; 
but these visits were so rare and fleeting that it is little wonder if 
they fell away when the mission was over. The Irish have always 
been expected to be loyal to kings they never saw, and who were 
frequently separated from them both by interest and religion, 
kings who remembered their Irish subjects when they needed men 






















































1 The Bull Laudabiliter is found in Giraldus Camb., Expug. Hib., ii., 5. There is 
a very ancient copy in the Book of Leinster, fac. p. 342. For Alexander's letters, see 
Sweetman’s Cal., p. 7, No. 38, seq. 

2 Johannes de Fordun, Scotichronicon, iii., 908. 
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or money for their wars, but who troubled themselves little about 
them when their needs were satisfied. 
But the possibility of something different, of a living union 
between the Crown and the Irish people, came out twice in the 
course of the long history of their connection. During the Wars 
of the Roses the Irish were strongly Yorkist, and during the wars 
between the Stuart and Puritan parties they espoused with 
fervour the Royalist cause. In both cases their loyalty arose from 
some natural sense of personal connection with the princes whose 
cause they espoused. The appointment of Duke Richard Plan- 
tagenet, head of the Yorkist or ‘ White Rose’ party, as Viceroy, 
attached the Irish chiefs enthusiastically to the Yorkist cause. 
Desmond especially was, and remained, a devoted Yorkist. ‘ Kings, 
dukes, earls and barons’ came to Duke Richard’s standard, and 
the official reports declared that ‘ the wildest Irishman in Ireland 
would before twelve months be sworn English.’1 A goodly train 
of Irish followers accompanied the Duke of York to the fatal 
battle of Wakefield. Such was the effect of the actual residence 
amongst the Irish ‘ whose hearts he had exceedingly tied to him’ 
of a prince of the royal house, an experiment that, had it been 
more frequently tried, might have found the Irish people equally 
responsive. ‘My masters of Ireland, you will crown apes at 
length,’ said a Tudor king to a group of Irish lords, who saw in a 
young pretender a scion of the house they loved ; and, as has been 
well remarked, ‘ In the absence of iaeir kings, they will.’ 

Up to the time of the Reformation the Vatican strongly and 
consistently supported the claim of the Crown over the Irish 
people and endeavoured to enforce obedience. Alexander the 
Third had ‘ heard with joy that the princes of Ireland had taken 
Henry the Second as their king’ ; papal excommunications were 
launched against all who took up arms during the invasion of 
Edward Bruce against the Pope’s ‘ most dear son Edward the 
Second, the illustrious King of England’ ; Pope Paul the Fourth 
* erected into a kingdom the island Hibernia ’ and gave it to Philip 
and Mary, in the hope that future kings would hold the kingdom 
as a papal gift, as earlier kings had held it in part by the donation 
of Adrian. 

But Henry the Eighth had already adopted the title of ‘ King,’ 
instead of the older title of ‘Lord (Dominus), of Ireland,’ held 
by his predecessors ; the Irish chiefs having come in and submitted 
all over the country, he might well feel that the title conferred 
upon him by the Irish Parliament of 1541 was justified by the 
facts. It was the first Parliament ever attended by native princes 
as well as by many Anglo-Irish lords who had never before attended 
its sittings. The result of Henry’s conciliatory policy is well 
1 Sir John Gilbert’s Viceroys of Ireland, pp. 354, 368. 
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summed up in Sir Thomas Cusack’s report in May 15531: ‘ The 
policy that was devised for the sending of the Earls of Desmond, 
Thomond, Clanricarde and Tyrone, the Baron of Upper Ossory, 
O’Carroll, Magennis and others into England was a great help in 
bringing those countries into good order, for none of them who 
went into England committed harm upon the King’s Majesty’ 8 
subjects. The winning of the Earl of Desmond was the winning 
of the rest of Munster at small charges ; the making of O’Brian 
an earl made all the country obedient ; the making of MacWilliam 
Earl of Clanricarde made all the country during his time quiet 
and obedient; the making of MacGillapatrick Baron of Upper 
Ossory made his country obedient.’ Cusack gives us the remark- 
able picture of ‘the Earl of Desmond, Viscount Barry, Lord 
Roche, Lord FitzMorris, and divers others’ sitting to hear causes 
along with the English justices of the peace. He reports Thomond 
and even Limerick and Tipperary quiet. When St. Leger and 
Sidney made progresses through the south, they were attended 
by a train of Irish chiefs and ‘old English’ lords of Norman 
descent ; of the two, it was these old English who were the more 
hasty in flying into rebellion. During the Desmond wars, which 
reduced Munster to a desert, it was remarkable how large a pro- 
portion of the native Irish chiefs stood to the Queen’s side or 
remained neutral until near the end of the fifteen years’ war, 
although they were Catholics and constantly urged to take up the 
Catholic cause against the heretic Queen. The Catholic historian 
of the day gives a long list of these chiefs who offered their services 
to the Queen, or who stood aside from the contest.2 Florence 
MacCarthy made a long stand for neutrality, and Tyrone himself 
tried all ways to come to a reasonable understanding with the 
Government before committing himself to the dangerous paths 
of open rebellion. The melancholy truth forces itself upon us in 
reading Irish history that here we have a people naturally loyal 
and prone to fidelity who were forced, often quite deliberately, 
into rebellion by those who hoped to reap profit from their 
downfall. The chief rebellions of the Irish people were directed, 
not against the Crown as such ; from it they rather looked for relief. 
They arose against evils of another kind: the prohibition of their 
religion, the seizure of their lands and the cruelties perpetrated 
under the name of English law. Of the two, it was the sheriff 
rather than the soldier who rooted in the minds of the Irish an 
ingrained distrust of English rule. 

The only authority on which they still relied for justice was 
that of the sovereign. In Elizabeth’s reign the chiefs frequently 


1 Carew, Cal., i., No. 200, pp. 235-247. The report was written just before the 


accession of Queen Mary. 
2 O'Sullivan Beare, Hist. Cathol. Compendium, iii., lib. i. 
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appealed to her directly, and seldom in vain. Florence MacCarthy, 
for example, though he defied Carew and fought the planters, 
‘could call to mind none but benefits received from the Queen.’ 
She stayed the hands of Mountjoy and Carew in matters of religion. 
In the north, the Irish lords refused to believe that she had 
sanctioned the plantations ; they ‘ were all desirous to write or 
send messages to Her Majesty’ beseeching protection from the 
strangers who were settling down upon their lands. But Elizabeth 
was surrounded by needy and grasping courtiers, and there were 
the soldiers to be paid. Her coffers were empty ; so the Irish got 
no help against the ‘ Undertakers.’ 

During the period of the Reformation a great strain was put 
on Irish allegiance. The new doctrines were sought to be imposed 
by methods of violence, and were represented by disreputable 
agents. Yet even in the reign of Edward the Sixth the Pope is 
said to have ‘ heard with grief ’ that some of the clergy, even by 
sermons and public utterances, were seeking to draw away the 
subjects of ‘our dearest and illustrious son Edward, King of 
England, to impugn the King’s laws and to incite them to 
rebellion.’ The clergy were to warn all persons guilty of these 
acts and to excommunicate them. Thus the support of the 
Vatican was given even to a heretic king and was independent of 
his religious faith. The same view was taken by large bodies of 
the Irish clergy, who were sharply divided on this point, the more 
especially after the launching of the papal bull of excommunica- 
tion against Elizabeth by Pope Pius the Fifth early in 1570, which 
absolved her subjects in both countries from their allegiance ; 
thus for Catholics, and especially for the clergy, the question 
was placed in a new light. One of the most striking incidents 
in Irish history is the stern rebuke delivered in Armagh Cathedral 
by Richard Creagh, ‘ the Pope’s Primate,’ to Shane O’Neill, who, 
with his army of 600 men, attended the sermon in the expectation 
that his new archbishop, recently arrived with his papal com- 
mission, would ‘encourage his men to fight against his enemies.’ 
Instead, Creagh sharply called on him to forsake his disloyal 
courses and return to his allegiance. O’Donnell, who was present, 
was so much impressed with the sermon that he followed his advice 
and drew off from Shane; but Shane was so angry that he 
threatened to pull the church about the preacher’s ears and swore 
that there were ‘ none that he did hate more than the Queen of 
England and his own archbishop,’ certainly a singular combina- 
tion of names. Creagh’s history is a very instructive one, because 
it brings out the extreme difficulties in which the Catholic clergy 
were placed between that tradition of duty to the Crown which 
was Officially approved and upheld by the Roman Church and 

1 Moran’s Spic. Oss., i., pp. 46, seq. ; 8. P. Eliz., Irel., vol. xlviii., No. 86 (1574). 
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their duty to and natural sympathies with the suffering members 
of theirown communion. The case of Creagh does not stand alone. 
The position was one that constantly exercised the attention of 
ecclesiastics, especially after the formation of the ‘Catholic 
League’ organised by Hugh O’Neill, which received the papal 
approval. At this moment strong efforts were being made to 
secure the intervention of France, Spain, the Pope or any other 
who could be persuaded to send assistance, and the crown of 
Ireland was freely offered to any Catholic prince strong enough 
to take it from the head of the heretic Queen. Yet still the 
Catholic priests ‘ were far from exhorting their people to war,’ 
and their opinion was not officially condemned till long afterwards, 
in the year 1603, ‘ when the war had been nearly finished.’1 A 
strenuous effort was made to distinguish between Elizabeth as 
the representative of the sovereign authority and Elizabeth as 
supreme head of the Church, an anomalous position of which she 
herself felt the incongruity, saying that the title belonged to 
Christ alone. 

The large bodies of Irish Catholics serving in the Queen’s 
armies against O’ Neill and the Catholic League raised the question 
in an acute form, and in March 1602 a council of ecclesiastical 
authorities sat at Salamanca to discuss their position. They 
recognise the right of the Queen to command the Irish soldiers’ 
obedience in fighting the Queen’s rebels, but they are not to use 
that obedience against the spread of the Catholic faith, a dis- 
tinction that, however real in theory, was a perplexing one to 
translate into practice.2, In the same year, a party of thirteen 
Irish Jesuit missioners coming to labour in Ireland assured Her 
Majesty of their allegiance and their intention to defend their 
prince and country in spite of any excommunication, papal or 
otherwise, denounced against Her Majesty, upon any conspiracies, 
invasions or foreign attempts.* This is a remarkable expression 
of opinion in the year following the descent of the Spaniards on 
the coast of Cork. Nor should it be forgotten that James Fitz- 
maurice Fitzgerald, the most formidable of all the leaders in the 
Desmond rebellion, had twice declared in his ‘ Proclamation to 
the prelates, princes and people of Ireland’ in 1569 that they 
were fighting ‘not against the legitimate sceptre and honourable 
throne of England,’ but only against the usurper thereof,‘ 
Elizabeth, ‘the pretensed Queen,’ being by common belief ille- 
gitimate and incapable of inheriting the throne. In his Preface 
to Pacata Hibernia Thomas Stafford speaks of ‘ the loyal fidelity 


1 O’Sullivan Beare, Hist. Cathol. Comp., iii., lib. i., c. 3. 
2 Pacaia Hibernia, ii., pp. 511-515 (ed. 1810). 
3 Curry’s Civil Wars, app. xv., p. 649 (1810). 
* Carew, Cal., i., 1569, Nos. 367, 368. 
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of the greater part of the Irish nation to their lawful prince’ 
during the later Desmond rebellions. 

Still more remarkable is it to find a complaint lodged by Hugh 
O’Donnell and Florence Conry in 1602 protesting against the 
strong loyalist teaching which was being imparted by the President 
of the Irish Catholic College at Salamanca to the students from 
Ireland. The President, Thomas White, came from the strongly 
loyalist town of Waterford, and he is said to be ‘ rearing up his 
pupils on such bad milk as obedience to the Queen and an affec- 
tionate love for her interests,’ so that on their return ‘ they will 
do much more evil than if they had not studied at all, because 
they teach that it is permissible to obey the Queen and take arms 
against the King of Spain.’ So difficult was it to secure a satis- 
factory spirit of disaffection even in the centre of Catholic influ- 
ence, and from a highly placed Irish official of the Catholic Church.! 

The traditional loyalty of the Irish, depressed and strained 
during Elizabeth’s reign, burst forth afresh under the Stuarts. 
Not all the infidelities of Charles the First and his vicegerent 
Wentworth could turn away this enthusiastic loyalty. During 
Charles’s wars the Irish sent large voluntary contributions to his 
exchequer over and above the sums asked for, nine parts out of 
ten being subscribed by Catholics ; large bodies of Irish fought in 
his armies, and Irish troops in Scotland changed Montrose’s 
defeats into victories. 

During the rebellion of 1641, which resulted from the perfidious 
policy of Wentworth, the leaders protest that ‘they had been 
necessitated to take up arms to prevent the extirpation of 
their nation and religion . . . and to maintain the rights and 
prerogatives of His Majesty’s crown and dignity and the interests 
of his royal issue, and for no other reason whatever.’ This 
remonstrance was signed at Trim March 17, 1642, by Lord Gor- 
manston, Sir R. Talbot and Sir L. Dillon on behalf of the Catholics 
of Ireland.2 They style themselves ‘Your Majesty’s most 
dutiful and loyal subjects.’ Similar expressions of devotion came 
from all parts of the kingdom. They refuse to call the National 
Assembly of Kilkenny a Parliament, ‘ nor have they power so to 
call it,’ ‘the calling and dissolving of that great body being an 
inseparable incident to your Imperial crown.’ 

Perhaps the most impressive of these expressions of loyalty 
was that from the distinguished men of both sections of the Catholic 
party who attended the General Assembly of the Confederation of 
Kilkenny in October 1642, including eleven bishops, fourteen lay 


1 Meehan’s Fate and Fortunes of Tyrone and Tyrconnel, app., pp. 351-354. 
2 Curry’s Civil Wars, app., No. 5, p. 614; and Gilbert’s Hist. of the Irish Con- 
federation, 1641-43, ii., No. LX., p. 226. 
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lords and 226 commoners. After stating that their first aim is 
the restoration of freedom of religion, they declare ‘ that all and 
every person and persons within this kingdom shall bear faith and 
true allegiance unto our sovereign lord King Charles . . . and 
shall uphold and maintain his rights.’ It was signed by the Earl 
of Castlehaven and Lord Gormanston as representing Leinster, 
and by Sir Phelim O’Neill for Ulster.1 The seal of the Supreme 
Council of the Irish Confederation bore the cross in the centre 
and the crown and harp beneath its arms, a dove above and a 
flaming heart below. It bore the legend ‘Pro Deo, Rege et 
Patria, Hibernia Unanimis.’ The oath of association was signed 
by the Catholic gentry of the country, native and old English 
alike. It contains the signatures of Phelemy O’Neill, O’Rorke, 
O’Sullivan More, MacCarthy, O’Shaughnessy, O’Callaghan, etc. 

There is no doubt that in taking up arms they believed that 
they were serving the King against the Parliamentary party, and 
they constantly professed themselves ready to aid him with their 
lives. Sir Phelim O’Neill, the chief organiser of the rebellion in 
the north, was on the scaffold and in prison offered a reprieve if 
he would inculpate the King as the inspirer of the rebellion ; this 
would have sufficed to secure the King’s condemnation, and every 
effort was being made by the Parliamentary party to get proof of 
it. Sir Phelim refused and died like a gentleman and a Cavalier. 

Owen Roe’s last words to Ormonde declare ‘ that my resolu- 
tion, ways and intentions in these unhappy wars tended to no 
particular ambition or private interest of my own, . . . but truly 
and sincerely to the preservation of my religion, the advancement 
of His Majesty’s service, and the just liberties of this nation.’ 
Neither country has done justice to the courageous fidelity of 
these brave men, loyal, under much provocation, to their king and 
country. Equally noteworthy is the remarkable ‘ Remonstrance 
of the Catholic Nobility and Gentry’ on the restoration of Charles 
the Second declaring Charles to be ‘ our true and lawful king, 
supreme lord and rightful sovereign of the realm of Ireland, . . . 
notwithstanding any power or pretensions of the Pope or see of 
Rome,’ etc. The ninety-five signatures include those of Henry 
O’Neill, son of Sir Phelim, and Patrick Sarsfield, of Lucan. 
Ormonde suppressed this petition with a similar one from the 
clergy.” 

It was to crush out this spirit of loyalty to the Stuarts and to 
destroy the garrisons of the towns holding for the King’s side that 
Cromwell came over with his ‘ swords, scythes and Bibles,’ and the 
Royalist towns felt the full weight of his heavy hand. But the 


1 Gilbert’s Hist. of the Irish Confederation, 1641-43, ii., No. LX., p. 73, seg. ; see 
also ibid., i., pp. 246-253, etc. 5 
2 Curry’s Civil Wars, app., No. 13, pp. 644-646, and see pp. 417-418 (1810). 
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tradition of loyalty to the Stuart cause lingered on in Ireland long 
after England had grown weary of it, and to Irish eyes the Stuart 
exile at St. Germains remained the chief centre of political interest. 
Irish verse bewailed the widowhood of a country from which 
its princes had departed, and looked for a new era with the coming 
of ‘the fresh young branch,’ the Young Pretender. After the 
downfall of the Stuart dynasty Irish loyalty received a natural 
check. Those who had for over a century centred their hopes and 
their affections on one house could not easily transfer their 
allegiance to another. It is therefore the more surprising to read 
the ‘humble and most loyal address’ of the Catholics of Ireland 
presented to King George the Third in 1775, when the penal laws, 
though relaxing, were still unrepealed, reiterating their assurances 
of unshaken loyalty, ‘ which all our sufferings have not been able 
to abate.’ 

Allegiance to the Crown is one of the oldest, the most tried 
and the most faithful traditions of Ireland. Even in later days, 
when the reverberations of the French Revolution were felt on 
Trish shores through the restless energies of Wolfe Tone, taking 
shape in various societies subscribed to as freely by the Presby- 
terians of the north as by the Catholics of the south, the leaders 
of greatest weight in the parliamentary struggle never disputed 
the sovereignty of the Crown. ’ 

The theory of Molyneux and Swift, of Grattan and O’Connell, 
of Parnell and Redmond, has been consistently that of the King 
and the free Parliament of Ireland. They did not seek separation. 

That Ireland, as united to the Empire by the imperial link, 
will take a higher and a more dignified position than as a small and 
isolated independent State, is not to be doubted. The kingship 
remains as a link with the larger world and as a token of the 
friendly recognition on both sides of that co-operation for the 
common good which for both countries is the only sure ground of 
future prosperity. 

English and Irish have alike for their own purposes delighted 
to call the Irish people ‘rebel.’ The patience shown in their 
history, their sufferings for the Crown, and the striking tone of 
moderation of the Irish national annals attest their strong inherent 
loyalty. 

ELEANOR HULL. 
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THE WAY TO DEVELOP AGRICULTURE 





In an article! published in the July issue of the NINETEENTH 
CENTURY AND AFTER I dealt with the question of the nationalisa- 
tion of the land, pointing out that we could not be certain that 
such a measure would bring the advantages claimed for it, and 
that it would certainly bring many evils which the advocates of 
nationalisation choose to ignore. 

Since writing that article I have received several letters from 
communists, and I have also read Mr. Tawney’s interesting book 
The Acquisitive Society. 

One or two of my communist friends are evidently quite 
honest in their belief that they would like to cultivate the land in 
common and with no thought of profit beyond a living wage. 
Quite probably if they tried this method they would change their 
views after a few months’ experience ; though it may be that a 
certain number of persons are born communists, the majority are 
certainly still individualists. 

Communism cannot kill individualism: we are born as 
individuals, we live more than less as individuals, and we die 
individuals. 

Our present individualistic society is far from perfect because 
of the failure and imperfection of the individuals, but a commu- 
nistic society would be composed of the same individuals. 

At the present moment, if everyone ‘loved his neighbour as 
himself’ we should have an individualistic society as perfect as 
anything the communist can picture. Although this ‘if’ is a 
very large one, still it is possible to give an individualistic society 
a balance that is much needed at the present moment. Co-opera- 
tion supplies that balance: co-operation must be the first step 
towards the sound development of our Land Industry; without 
co-operation it will be impossible to organise it as it should be 
organised. 

Co-operation breeds good-will—for you have men working 
definitely together to secure the prosperity of the industry in 
which they are engaged. 

Co-operation necessitates mutual assistance; it leads the 


1 The Land and the Nation. 
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individual to sink a certain measure of his individuality for the 
good of the group, and in so doing he reaps his reward, since, 
especially in the case of the small producer, his own individuality 
is secured by the united strength of the group. Through co-opera- 
tion the voluntary organisation of the industry—i.e., by the members 
of the industry themselves—can be achieved far more effectively 
than by any action on the part of the Government officially to 
organise and control the industry. 

Our Government devised a scheme for the organisation and 
development of agriculture, and ran away from it before it had cut 
its teeth. And yet there are people who still ask what ought the 
State to do to secure the development of the industry which above 
all others is essential to the well-being of the nation. 

Denmark as a country has reached the highest point of rural 
organisation yet attained ; it is voluntary, and not official, organisa- 
tion. When a difficult problem arises the farmers do not ask the 
Government to solve it ; they seek its solution by combined effort, 
working through their co-operative societies. 

Let me give one or two examples. 

During the war English coal, upon which the Danes were 
largely dependent, was dear and hard to get. Many of the 
agricultural co-operative societies overcame the difficulty by 
erecting large and up-to-date water-driven electric power plants ; 
these give light and heat and motive power to the surrounding 
districts. 

Mutual guarantee constitutes first-class security, and therefore 
the co-operative societies had no difficulty in raising the capital 
necessary to meet this large expenditure. Credit is the life-blood 
of industry—a trite saying, but we pay little heed to it; and our 
land is so badly under-capitalised that this is one of the causes of 
its under-production. 

Our land must have more working capital per acre, and 
co-operative effort can secure the necessary capital. 

My other example. Some years ago, in a certain district in 
Denmark—a small-holding district where few farmers owned more 
than fifty acres of land—a young agricultural labourer, realising 
that his district was behind others in educational advantages, 
determirfied to remedy the defect. 

He first visited the heads of the different families, and 
induced them each to guarantee a small sum per annum and to 
send their children to the agricultural college when it should be 
erected. 

Next he went to the bank manager with the list of signatures 
and said that he wanted to borrow sufficient money to build a 
well-equipped agricultural college. 

The manager, on the mutual guarantee of interest, was quite 
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willing to advance the money, and the college was built and 
flourished from the outset. 

Here we see co-operation working for advanced education as 
well as a means for securing credit. 

These two examples show the spirit which renders voluntary 
development possible. Without that spirit we drift, and at the 
present moment there is grave danger that the drift will not even 
be in a forward direction. Co-operation, then, is essential to the 
organisation and development of agriculture, and landowner and 
farmer and labourer must stand side by side in the movement. 

In Mr. Tawney’s Acquisitive Society one of his chief charges 
against the present state of society is that wealth is divorced from 
function ; that, generally, industry to a large extent is controlled 
by the votes of shareholders, who may not be producing wealth 
or taking any active part in the management of the industry. 
In the case of the rural landowner this charge has perhaps less 
force than in the case of other sections of the community. 

In the first place, in these days most of our unfortunate 
landowners can hardly be described as wealthy; and in the 
second, although they may not function as much as their 
predecessors, still they do function. 

Most of them do local public work of some description, and 
have responsibilities in regard to the management of their estates ; 
indeed, the very fact that they provide capital, in the form of 
equipped and usable land, at a lower rate of interest than any 
ordinary business man would accept, is a public service. It 
certainly is not good investment from the personal point of view. 

And here I would again lay stress on the fact that the rental 
of agricultural land is lower in England than in any developed 
country. 

One hears of the millstone of rent weighing down the industry, 
one sees it referred to as a tax almost outweighing the present 
high rate of taxation—all imagination pure and simple. 

The total annual income in the form of rent from all land and 
houses in the United Kingdom is 283,000,000/., as can be seen by 
reference to ‘Schedule A ’ taxation in the Somerset House returns. 

But of this total only 50,000,000/. represents the rental of 
the 50,000,000 acres of land (grass and plough) under cultivation 
in the United Kingdom. 

More than half of this 50,000,000/. goes back in the cost of 
upkeep of the farm buildings, etc., and in the management of the 
estates. What remains does not represent ‘rental’ for the land 
itself, or a tax of any description ; it represents only a poor rate 
of interest on the capital expended in equipping the land (farm- 
houses and buildings, cottages, roads, etc.). 

Under whatever ownership, this upkeep has to be paid for, 
VoL. XC—No. 538 4B 
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so that it is nonsense to talk of the net ‘rental’ received by 
landowners being a burden that throttles the industry—just as 
with our present national budget it is absurd to say that if the 
total rental, both urban and rural, were diverted to public use it 
would meet the needs of taxation. 

But although I have submitted that the landowner does indeed 
function to a considerable extent, I think that it would be well if 
he functioned more. 

There is no doubt that the landowner will as time goes on 
have to farm more land than he does at present, and if this comes 
about it should be up-to-date farming conducted as a commercial 
enterprise, and with really adequate working capital per acre. 

Many landowners would find it difficult to provide the needed 
capital ; but here again co-operation would come in—the co-opera- 
tive credit society would provide the capital. 

I go further than advocating the landowner’s running his 
farm commercially : I would like to see the whole estate run on 
a commercial basis—this by turning the estate, where of sufficient 
size, into a limited private company with the landowner as the 
salaried manager. 

Not only am I preaching this, I have actually put it into 
practice ; but it is too early as yet to say what will be the result 
from my own experience. 

In agriculture above all things we want data and accurate 
information, and landowners could do a great service by having 
costing accounts kept of the operations on their farms. Good 
costing accounts of course do not secure fine weather, or rain 
when it is wanted, but they can throw valuable light upon the 
relative economy of different methods and processes and of different 
types of machinery. 

I am all with Mr. Tawney when he advocates the compulsory 
publication of the balance-sheets of all industrial undertakings ; 
such publication would benefit the agriculturist. 

It would show how ill-founded is the charge of profiteering, 
and the consumer would get some idea of the rate of commission 
charged by certain classes of middlemen, with the consequent 
high prices of food. 

We have now dealt with two factors that would make for 
sound development of the farming industry: there are others. 

Education first and foremost ; but to be really effective there 
must be co-operation on the part of those engaged in the 
agricultural industry. 

We have made strides, but we have still far to go, and we shall 
not get far until the agricultural population itself is determined 
to have the best educational facilities. 

The Government is doing much for research, but I am not at 
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all sure that foreigners are not utilising the results of our splendid 
research stations quite as much as our own farmers. Knowledge 
is the basis of expansion: unless we know how much the soil can 
yield when the best methods are applied to it we have no goal to 
aim at ; that knowledge can only be acquired by study and research. 
We want to know that we are putting our agricultural man power 
to its best possible use : we should be certain that we are not using 
uneconomic implements and machines which lessen the potential 
usefulness of the worker. Instead of seeking that knowledge, too 
many of our agriculturists content themselves by asserting that 
our agriculture is the finest and most productive in the world. 

That statement has been absolutely false for over forty years, 
but still it is repeated, and no attempt is made to study facts, 
which are easily obtainable. We should at this juncture greatly 
benefit from a commission sent to visit Denmark and Holland 
and Belgium and to report upon the facts that come to their 
notice. The commission should be voluntary and composed of 
agriculturists, and not of officials. 

Though the cultivation of the land in Holland and Belgium is 
in some ways more remarkable, as it is more intensive, than in 
Denmark, the latter country best merits our study, for in race and 
conditions it is more similar to our own. 

Then as to the formation of co-operative credit societies: if 
under our present system of joint-stock banks it is impossible to 
finance these societies—and the experience of the past ten years 
would seem to show that it is—then the Government should 
come to their assistance. 

We also require a great development in rural transport, not 
necessarily light railways, which we do not know how to build— 
I mean we build railways, but they are not light, and cost five 
times as much per mile as the Belgian light railways. As to the 
organisation of a system of motor lorries, recent demonstration 
seems to prove that the most economical form of traction is a 
combination of the motor lorry and the light railroad, known as 
the road-rail system. 

All sorts of subsidiary industries should be encouraged: we 
must industrialise the countryside in the widest sense. 

So much is written nowadays about increasing the amenities 
of village life that I only mention it, because everything affecting 
the human side is important. 

Thus we want to see the largest possible proportion of agricul- 
tural labourers cultivating a bit of land on their own and so adding 
to their cash wage. 

But this is very different from the impracticable view put 
forward by some who cannot have really studied the economic 


situation, and who say that every citizen has a right to access to 
4B2 
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land. In the first place, there is a large number of people who 
are quite incapable of handling land ; also in our complete civilisa- 
tion there are many who would not have time to give to cultivation. 
In Denmark, I believe, some 70 per cent. of the agricultural 
labourers have a bit of land; I fear our percentage is far lower. 
But not only agricultural labourers, urban labourers too should be 
given every opportunity for obtaining an allotment. At Antwerp 
over 70 per cent. of the dock labourers have some land to cultivate ; 
and we should endeavour to extend this dual occupation: it is 
health-giving, economic, and helps the urban worker to understand 
the problems of production from the land. 

All these things many of us thought might have come about 
through the working of the Agriculture Act ; though we may not 
have liked Government interference, still we felt that an attempt 
to organise the industry by more or less official means was better 
than no attempt at all. 

At any rate, we were adjusting our minds to it and, with our 
characteristic ability to make apparently unworkable measures 
more or less effective, a useful system would have evolved itself. 
We should, at all events, have possessed a system. Now it has 
all gone by the board. 

There is now no hope of the Government which represents 
34,000,000 townsmen attempting to organise rural life and industry 
which only affects about 8,000,000 souls ; and the argument that 
the whole nation is dependent upon the land and a flourishing 
agriculture carries no weight—there is no use shutting our eyes to 
that fact. 

So it now rests with the 8,000,000 people themselves : will they 
or will they not co-operate and organise as their 3,000,000 fellow 
Danish agriculturists have done, and so raise the standard of 
production from our soil to a height not heretofore achieved ? 

Or, will they go on—each man ploughing his own furrow—in 
their attitude of stubborn and unbalanced individualism ? 


CHRISTOPHER TURNOR. 
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THE ODIOUS FIELD BOARD 





‘Tue Lord Chancellor,’ according to an admiring paragraphist, 
‘was in his merriest vein’ when last summer, in the House of 
Lords, he ‘ chaffed to death’ the motion of Lord Askwith for 
the second reading of the Advertisements Bill. Respect for 
the Woolsack deters me from assuming the airs of a connoisseur. 
But it may safely be said that Lord Birkenhead’s deliverance on 
field boards did not err on the side of gravity. The passage is 
certain to be a locus classicus in the long controversy and calls for 
full and verbatim quotation. 


If you take a journey by railway and examine, as many of us do, the 
pleasant pasture lands, through which the train proceeds, many subjects 
present themselves as to which opinions might reasonably differ. Occa- 
sionally, one sees an enormous bottle, which conveys to the world the 
advantage of some accompaniment of more familiar household joys. I 
will confess that I am so unesthetic and so unexacting in these matters 
that I reach the conclusion that, if the bottle gives me the information 
how many miles we have passed since London was left, or, conversely, 
how many miles remain before London is reached, I withdraw all my 
esthetic objections, because I consider that the bottle has played its part. 
The bottle very soon disappears. I have seen three enormous elephants 
beside the line. I forget what particular purpose they served, nor, even 
did I remember, would I advertise it further; but, after all, they were 
soon gone. This cannot really be represented as being a permanent or very 
serious cause of annoyance to a serene mind. 


So much for the esthetic merits of the case, judged from the 
subjective standpoint of the speaker. On the economic side the 
statements made were less amusing. 


Consider the system of advertising by which the undoubted advantages 
of the various products supplied by Lord Leverhulme have been recom- 
mended in every capital of Europe, a fact with which I am personally 
familiar. Take another illustration ; those tablets, the merits of which I 
confess are known only to me by hearsay, but which are popularly stated 
to be worth a guinea a box, and which I am told have realised an immense 
fortune to those who were fortunate enough to make that discovery in 
the first place. I do not remind your Lordships (lest it should be thonght 
I am a shareholder in these various concerns) of the astonishing properties 
which are claimed for Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People. I take 
them all for one purpose, and one purpose only—namely, to show that 
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many of the men who have undoubtedly developed British trade with 
foreign countries have been among the largest of our advertisers. 


Accordingly, the Guardian of British Themis bows to the 
authority of the makers of proprietary articles who have made 
money by puffing them, and assumes that what is good or bad for 
a particular business is good or bad for national trade as a whole. 

It is a more delicate matter to question the Lord Chancellor’s 
knowledge of the law on the subject of advertising disfigurement. 
By the Advertisements Regulation Act of 1907 Local Authorities 
are empowered to frame by-laws ‘for regulating restricting or 
preventing the exhibition of advertisements in such places and in 
such manner, or by such means, as to affect injuriously the 
amenities of a public park or pleasure promenade, or to disfigure 
the natural beauty of a landscape.’ These powers have been 
very largely used ; that is to say, the restrictions which the Lord 
Chancellor has allowed himself to believe are certain to cripple 
trade have been in force for sixteen years. And yet, trade survives 
the blow. It is a significant fact that Lord Southwark and Lord 
Riddell, who frankly appeared as advocates of the advertising 
interest, had no evidence to offer of any specific grievance. All 
that the amending Bill proposed was to simplify procedure and 
to extend to villages and places of an exceptional character in 
towns the principle of the original Act. 

That is not all. Just the same prophecies of impending ruin 
were current when Parliament in the same year, 1907, authorised 
the prohibition of Sky Signs. There is hardly a city which has 
not adopted the provisions for this purpose—which, it must be 
noted, are adoptive and, like those of the new Bill, dispense with 
the cumbrous machinery of by-laws. In this case so little sense 
of injury now exists that Lords Southwark and Riddell seem 
to be unaware of the existence of a precedent fatal to their 
contention. 

It would be tedious to enumerate other instances of the 
beneficial exercise of municipal control. Edinburgh and Dover 
are in the happy position in which Lord Askwith’s measure would 
place other towns. Advertising vehicles are forbidden in the 
City of London though they are believed to be a singularly effective 
means of proinoting the sale of wares. 

All who travel with open eyes by rail or road can judge how 
far the réclames to which Lord Birkenhead confined his attention 
represent British industry. How many of the boards which deface 
the landscape have any connection with our export trade? It 
can make little difference whether the believer in patent medicines 
decides to patronise the Brown Bolus for Bilious Boys or a rival 
preparation with an equally alluring title. But in many cases the 
field boards do indeed affect the balance of trade—to the advantage 
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of the foreign producer. American preserved meats and fruits 
and vegetables are among the most common objects of the 
countryside. Meat essences and Californian wines are not, I sup- 
pose, manufactured in the British Isles. Inquiry would show that 
a very large proportion of the extensively advertised specialities 
were, before the war, of German origin. 

How are we to explain the self-destructive character of the 
Lord Chancellor’s illustrations ? I do not think he was playing 
on the simplicity of such grave personages as his partners in opposi- 
tion. Happily a more pleasing interpretation is suggested by the 
eontext. He had not heard Lord Askwith’s speech, he cc nfessed, 
but Lord Askwith was there to listen to his critic, and probably 
found abundant encouragement for the future in the obiter dicta. 
Here is another passage : 


We must all agree generally with the formula laid down by the noble 
Earl, speaking on behalf of the Government, that in these matters adver- 
tisements which are plainly objectionable, not on moral grounds but on 
esthetic grounds, should not receive encouragement, here or elsewhere. . . . 
Nothing will induce me, if I can help it, to be publicly labelled a Philistine, 
or allow it to be thought that I am in any way irreconcilably opposed—] 
am not—to the object of the Bill. 


One of the entertaining objections advanced by the Lord 
Chancellor reveals on his part a sufficiently punctilicus standard : 


Your Lordships will recall the spectacle of a gentleman of a degree of 
obesity which, for the purpose of golf or any other athletic game, I should 
have considered inconvenient, who is depicted running at a very high rate 
of speed carrying a tennis racquet, a number of golf clubs, and the outward 
and visible signs of many athletic activities, in order to make it plain that 
the ozone of Clacton-on-Sea, or of some other place, is indisputably superior 
to that which can be offered by any of its rivals. I can only say that, 
although the longer one is condemned to London in the heat the more 
attractive it is to observe the highly-coloured pictures of the sea which are 
exhibited, the more I study them, the more hopeful I am that, whoever 
else is to be the judge of our advertisements, the task will not be com- 
mitted to bodies which, if I may venture to say so, have hitherto wielded 
rather too lurid a brush for even my unexacting taste. 


Here again I can supplement the series of elegant extracts with 
a fragment of dry fact. A Bill, permitting the Local Authorities 
of pleasure resorts to incur expenditure from the rates for the 
purpose of advertising the attractions of their districts, was 
introduced in the House of Lords at an earlier period of the 
Session. It was rejected on the express ground that these com- 
peting bids for patronage would neutralise each other and that 
the money spent would be sheer waste. 

So, then, I reach the gratifying conclusion that Lord 
Birkenhead’s object was only—I quote his very words— to 
contribute to this debate the doubt whether the present is the 
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most happily chosen moment for further restrictions,’ and that 
meanwhile he reserves, like Lord Beaconsfield, his right to be ‘ on 
the side of the angels.’ The defacing interest must be curiously 
buoyant if it gleans any comfort from the ridicule heaped on its 
heroic efforts. The Lord Chancellor, as one of a brilliant group of 
Wadham scholars, is still young enough to remember his studies 
for the Oxford Schools, and his speech should be regarded as a 
fine exercise in Socratic irony. 

It seems worth while, however, at the risk of spoiling a jest, 
to supply a prosaic correction of the notion, diligently propagated 
by the opponents of reform, that it is contemplated to make 
members of local representative bodies censors as to the artistic 
merits or demerits of individual affiches. The point they have to 
decide is whether the thing, be it good or bad, is, having regard 
to its surroundings, an intolerable defacement. Even if enlarged 
oleograph copies of a portrait by Mr. Shannon of the Lord Chan- 
cellor in his robes took the place of the black bottle and the 
elephants they would still be a deformity, for beauty in Art is not 
always congruous with beauty in Nature. 

In practice, as our sixteen years’ experience of the existing law 
shows, aldermen and councillors are by no means eager to use their 
powers. It puts the officers to some trouble and involves the risk 
of expense if a prosecution becomes necessary and the magistrates 
hold that there has been no breach of the by-law. The initiative 
comes, not from the Local Authority, but from a sufficiently 
influential body of aggrieved residents, while the final decision is 
that of a judicial bench. No allusion to these substantial safe- 
guards was made by the opponents of the new Bill. 

They did homage, however, to controversial usage by the 
conventional allegation that there was ‘no demand’ for the 
principle of control. Were this true it would demonstrate the 
baselessness of their fears. If only an inconsiderable number of 
abnormally sensitive people felt the need of protection, the Act 
of 1907 would be a dead letter. But as a matter of fact, in the 
first ten years after it was passed thirty-three counties and 
forty-three boroughs obtained sanction to by-laws made under it. 
Not all of these obtained powers as extensive as they could have 
secured, but generally the English counties have got all they could, 
and the Home Office has in recent years confirmed rules of a far 
better type than most of those that were framed in the earlier 
period. If the war had not interrupted the course of remedial 
action, the list of protected localities would by this time be many 
times longer. One of the most frequent obstacles to action on 
the part of Local Authorities was their well-founded conviction 
that the Act did not provide the means of relief in the cases where 
complaints were usual—that is to say, the disfigurements in 
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villages, in the semi-rural parts of towns, and the places of 
peculiar architectural or historic value. 

The Municipal Authorities of Edinburgh and Dover took 
spontaneous action many years ago to obtain legal powers to 
‘remove’ certain displays which their constituents resented as 
an outrage. The clauses of their Acts are substantially in accord 
with those of Lord Askwith’s Bill. What followed ? One Local 
Authority after another which had occasion to promote Bills in 
Parliament included in them provisions to the same effect. The 
process would have gone on indefinitely if the Home Office had 
not considered that the change should be effected by a public 
and not a private measure. Lord Riddell would not, I am sure, 
willingly repeat a palpably erroneous statement, and I trust the 
last has been heard of the empty cry of ‘ no demand.’ 

As an illustration of what has been done I may quote a form 
of by-law that is now frequently adopted: ‘ No advertisement 
shall be exhibited on any piece of rock, or cliff, or on any hoarding, 
stand, or other erection so as to be visible from any public high- 
way (whether carriage-way, bridleway, or footway) or from any 
public waterway (whether river, river tributary, or canal) or from 
any railway, and so as to disfigure the natural beauty of the 
landscape.’ The expression ‘land,’ it is explained, includes 
buildings and other erections on land, rocks, and land covered with 
water. 

Advertisements in the window of a shop or house, or relating 
to the trade or business carried on and so forth, are exempt, 
provided that the advertisement shall not contain letters, figures, 
or other advertising emblems exceeding six inches in height. 

For the rest, there is nothing in the speeches to cause lasting 
concern to the promoters of the measure. Lord Askwith gave a 
lucid account alike of its carefully limited scope and of the urgent 
need of action within those limits to save open-air scenes from the 
creeping blight. Had he anticipated that discussion would be 
foreclosed by the intervention from the Woolsack he would have 
dwelt by anticipation with more emphasis upon the points 
susceptible of misconstruction. Lord Strachie and Lord Charn- 
wood had little difficulty in placing the matters really in issue in 
just perspective, and Lord Onslow, speaking for the Home Office, 
was able to declare that ‘ the Government is sympathetic towards 
the proposal of the promoters to prevent advertisements which 
are a public eyesore.’ ‘The problem,’ he went on to say in terms 
to which the framers of the Bill would subscribe, ‘is to prevent 
disfigurement of the landscape and at the same time to reconcile 
this with preserving reasonable facilities for advertising.’ The 
Marquis of Crewe, as Leader of the Opposition, observed that 
there was essentially more agreement in the House than had been 
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apparent in the speeches delivered. There would be a general 
agreement that in this matter of advertisement involving the 
disfigurement of natural beauties of landscape or beauties of 
buildings you have to draw the line somewhere. He then went 
on to offer a forecast that a still larger and more authoritative 
body may have to be placed in charge of such questions. 

Of the President of the London Chamber of Commerce and 
of the representative of the British Press at the Peace Conference 
I desire to speak with all due respect. But I must be permitted 
to say that the case they put forward was not worthy of their 
reputation as clear-headed business men. It amounted only to 
this—that millions upon millions of money had been invested by 
a limited number of firms in a limited number of industries in 
contracts and arrangements for advertising ; that the exercise of 
the discretion which it was proposed to bestow on Local Authorities 
might conceivably cause them some loss; that the curtailment 
of opportunities for advertising might affect their sales and that 
thus some of their employees might be thrown out of work. Those 
whose views I share on the subject would assuredly be unwilling 
to add in any appreciable degree to the present difficulties of the 
labour situation. The plea, so far as it rests on any sound founda- 
tion, would have been a proper matter for consideration in 
Committee. By the original Act, it may be remarked, five years’ 
grace is allowed for all advertisements existing at the time of the 
making of the by-law. But it is fantastic to allege that the slight 
disturbance of existing methods of seeking publicity would have 
the effect suggested. It imputes to a class of persons who are 
euphemistically described as ‘enterprising’ a strange barrenness 
of resource. There is an infinite variety of ways in which they 
can solicit custom. Yet their friends would have us believe that 
they and their wares will shrink into obscurity unless they are 
allowed to spoil scenery—to assault the eyes of their fellow- 
citizens in places where all are entitled to enjoy immunity from 
affront. The passionate obsession for becoming a notorious 
nuisance is hardly an honourable trait. To be quite just, few of 
those who invite reproach are proud of their handiwork. ‘I have 
to do it’ is a common apology ‘ for if I did not, my competitors 
would have an advantage.’ Thus the principle of control is in 
fact necessary to save the just from the unjust. 

If it be admitted that the prohibition of new erections would 
release for some other purpose the labour now expended by 
carpenters and painters on boards and placards, this surely is a 
social gain at a time when the business of housebuilding cries 
aloud for hands. 

Lord Southwark and Lord Riddell in support of their assertion 
that ‘ there was a very strong objection +o the Bill on the part of 
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the commercial classes ’ made much of a resolution passed on the 
previous day by the London Chamber of Commerce. Amongst 
the members of that body are many men of high intelligence and 
of public spirit. But, like most confraternities, they sometimes 
forget the larger outlook in their good-natured sense of camaraderie. 
In one of the sections the representatives of the advertising 
businesses and of the business of advertising form a dominant 
element, and it is intelligible how any expression of its feeling 
would be affirmed mechanically by their colleagues. If an oppor- 
tunity had been allowed for hearing the other side, the Chamber, 
I believe, would not have committed itself to approval of practices 
which compromise the dignity of trade and commerce. Here I can 
only meet the appeal to authority by a citation of instances. 

In the year 1893 the growing alarm at the march of disfigure- 
ment led to a meeting which was held in the Chapter House in 
St. Paul’s Churchyard. During the proceedings it was announced 
that a deputation of London business men desired to make a 
statement. It was assumed that their object was hardly friendly 
to the intention of the gathering, but when they appeared the late 
Mr. John Cook, head of the well-known firm of Thomas Cook & 
Sons, said on behalf of his friends that they had come to wish us 
good luck. ‘Save us,’ he exclaimed, ‘from this ruinous drain of 
advertising.’ The outcome of the conference was the formation of 
the Society for Checking the Abuses of Public Advertising, which 
has since pursued its aims by a patient appeal to the good sense 
and good feeling of the community. To one of its members it 
appeared from the very first that the title was not only cumbrous 
but misleading as it might be interpreted to imply concern with 
modes of publicity other than those which affect the amenities of 
out-of-door life, and that its function was to be preventive rather 
than constructive. The definition of its objects was for those who 
took the trouble to read them enough to avert misapprehension. 

(1) To protect the picturesque simplicity of rural and river scenery and 
to promote a due regard for dignity and propriety of aspect in towns ; 
with especial reference, in each case, to the abuses of spectacular advertising. 

(2) To assert generally the importance, as a great public interest, of 

maintaining the elements of interest and beauty in out-of-door life. 
Later on the happy discovery was made that the initial letters 
formed a pronounceable word, ‘Scapa,’ and by this shortened title 
the Society is now known in many lands. At the time none of us 
was aware that there existed on the coast of Scotland the sheet of 
water with the same name which became famous in the war. 

I return to the question of commercial opinion. In our early 
years the following were amongst our most interested members :— 
W. M. Acworth, Godfrey E. P. Arkwright, Walter Arkwright, 
Sir Lowthian Bell, E. Boulnois, M.P., George Cadbury, J. B. 
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Hilditch, Sir John Hutton, A. Lasenby Liberty, G. B. Longstaff, 
Ll. W. Longstaff, T. Rudd, Frederick J. Schwann, Henry Spain, 
Crewdson Waterhouse, Edwin Waterhouse, Cecil Wedgwood, 
Godfrey Wedgwood, Sir Alec Wilson, Sir Walter Hazell, the Right 
Hon. Charles Booth, and Edward Clodd. 

Anyone familiar with the business world of the ‘nineties can 
say whether they belonged toit. The late Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, 
R.A., who was the first President, as head of a great architectural 
firm was certainly in touch with industrial affairs. London 
architects generally may be accounted business men, and over 
one-half of them signed a memorial to the London County Council 
asking that body to obtain powers on the lines we advocate. 

Lastly, I would name with grateful reverence the late Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh. Lord Southwark and Lord Riddell will not, 
I think, question his pre-eminent authority in business affairs. 
He introduced and carried through all its stages the existing Act, 
and would have taken charge of the Bill of the present Session if 
death had not deprived the nation of his services. 

Lord Askwith, whose services to industry as a Conciliator in 
disputes between Capital and Labour will always he remembered, 
was, of necessity, conversant with the needs of trade. 

Again, the Garden City Companies are deeply interested in 
promoting their manufacturing and commercial development. 
Yet it is an essential part of their policy to subject the appeal 
to the eye to rigid restraints. That is one of the attractions 
of the new as compared with the old centres of life. Men of affairs 
are not rare in either House of Parliament. The Act of 1907 was 
passed without opposition in the Peers, and was delayed in the 
Commons only by the obstruction of a handful of members. 
It finally became law as a Government measure. If it were worth 
while to add to these evidences of the drift of opinion at home, 
reference might be made to the far more drastic legislation in 
Germany, France, and Japan. The United States has gone some 
way on the same road. None of these countries, it will be acknow- 
ledged, is indifferent to the interest of its industries and 
commerce. 

As another apt illustration may be cited a passage from an 
an article in the Advertisers Weekly : ‘ Out in the fields and woods, 
on the river bank and mountain side, where the people go for rest 
and quiet and beauty, the advertisement obtrudes. It outsteps 
its legitimate bounds. It incurs resentment—the last thing any 
intelligent advertiser would wish.’ 

Against the cases of fortunes made may be adduced a far 
larger number of disasters brought on old and well-established 
firms by their attempt to imitate the tactics of their younger 
rivals. A striking instance in Scotland ended too tragically to 
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be recorded in full detail. I say nothing of the small undertakings. 
that have been extinguished. 

To prevent any misapprehension, it must be repeated with all 
possible emphasis that the Scapa Society is not concerned with 
the economic aspects of the practice. But when its pleas for the 
rights of the seeing eyes are met with the off-hand assertion that 
they threaten trade with ruin, it is necessary to face the accusers 
on their own ground. The two noble lords who claimed the right. 
to speak for commerce could no doubt, had time and place per- 
mitted, have given an intelligible account of thefaith that is in them. 
But they were content with oracular prophecies of impending 
catastrophe if any limit were set to the present anarchy. Not a 
word was dropped to explain how appeals for custom addressed 
to the home consumer could strengthen our commercial position 
in the foreign markets. ‘These advertisements are absolutely 
necessary for the prosperity of the trade of our country.’ Variants 
of this portentous presage were sprinkled through the two speeches. 
I can find as little substance in it as in a witch’s ‘ dree.’ 

Let me try to state the very simple truth of the matter in 
terms to which, I trust, no exception can be taken. The object of 
industry is to supply the needs of the community in the most 
effective and economical way. In our country manufacture for 
export is the means of obtaining, in exchange for the commodities 
sent out, commodities produced in other lands. Incidentally 
the capitalists are rewarded for their services by profit, while 
their staff of workers in all grades, from managers to messenger 
boys, are rewarded by salaries and wages. But the condition 
and source of national prosperity is the output, material and 
immaterial—for services count as much as goods. The distributors 
play, of course, a most important part. They bring the wares to 
the quarters where they are needed. But it is as essential to pre- 
vent waste in distribution as to secure the maximum result in 
the processes of production. To imagine that advertising per se 
‘stimulates trade’ is superstition. Prosperity depends upon 
having an abundant supply of useful things to interchange. No 
thoughtful person will dispute that announcements, whether in 
newspapers or on the hoardings, are in many cases of the highest 
utility. Competition, in the world as we know it, is the main 
incentive to fruitful exertion, and if in the matter of the ordinary 
appeals for custom it sometimes goes beyond the requirements of 
sound business, that is only one of many instances of economic 
waste in human relations. It is only when the effort to catch the 
eye in the interest of some particular enterprise is an infringement 
of the ordinary right of a citizen and his peaceful enjoyment of 
whatever is pleasant and engaging in open-air scenes that the 
case for interference arises. 
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Even if there were a considerable curtailment of the annonces, 
there would be no injury even to the trades affected. What each 
firm wants is to be conspicuous. Now conspicuousness is a relative 
term. When all are treated alike, their relative position remains 
the same. Advertising differs from other charges on industry in 
this, that it tends automatically to grow. For the effort made by 
each of the eager claimants of custom is to neutralise the display 
of his rivals. Those who served during the war on Recruiting or 
Savings Committees will agree that the impressions produced by 
the bills issued by the publicity experts at Whitehall would have 
been far greater if they had been displayed in less profusion. 

It would be easy to show that the benefit reaped by some of 
the more ruthless operators in the field involves serious loss to 
interests more worthy of regard. There is, for example, the 
depreciation of residential property in tlic neighbourhood, there 
is the undoubted fact that the progressive degradation of our 
scenery in town and country drives many who seek rest to 
foreign spas and pleasure resorts. 

But I should be sorry to base our plea on any narrow calcula- 
tions of pecuniary advantage or detriment to individuals. The 
future of civilisation and the well-being of our people are at stake. 
Anyone who compares the face of England as it was even fifty 
years ago with what it is to-day can picture to himself what, at the 
present pace of defacement, it must be after the lapse of another 
half-century.: The scenery of our land—I use the word in its 
widest sense—is one of our most precious possessions. Wealth 
consists, not only of things that it requires labour to produce and 
which for the most part are consumed from day to day, but of 
things which require no effort of ours to create, and which, if 
spared from wanton impairment, will endure without cost for ever. 
The distinction between esthetic gratification and the enjoyment 
of material goods plays a large part in the apologies of our oppo- 
nents. But it rests upon ne basis of reason. The State and the 
Municipalities spend without reproach from the ‘ practical man’ 
large sums in providing parks and pleasure grounds, picture 
galleries and museums, and buildings which are, or are intended to 
be, of architectural splendour. Can any inconsistency be greater 
than apathetic resignation to the process by which the loveliest 
spots in the national domain are being deformed ? It is not merely 
out of regard to the physical health or amusement of the masses 
of our fellow-citizens that the acquisition or preservation of open 
spaces finds general favour. Moral and intellectual good, all 
experience shows, results, and that is no small part of the induce- 
ment. But meanwhile we allow the roadside and the river banks 
which are our unbought heritage to be deprived of their restful 
charm. Even on the Sabbath Day the steps of the traveller are 
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dogged by signs which shout in vivid colour ‘Come, buy! Come 
buy!’ I have often wondered that the Lord’s Day Observance 
Society has never come to our aid ; for surely the worship of God 
in green fields ought not to be disturbed. It is essentially a 
working man’s question. Most of those who set up the eyesores 
have their jealously kept gardens or moorlands to retire to. But 
the wage-earner and the housewife must find their recreation in 
the open. The Lord Chancellor admonishes them to maintain ‘a 
serene mind.’ He sometimes finds relaxation from the cares of 
State in following the hounds. Would he preserve his philosophic 
equanimity if at every 100 yards a pack of yelping curs were 
released to cross his way ? If the signs were encountered in only 
a few places during the day’s outing they might well be endured, 
but the series is becoming continuous. Above all, they cluster 
in greater profusion in spots of particular natural charm. One 
might be tempted to say that the agents who arrange these things 
have a finely discriminating sense of the picturesque. What is 
said of rural or river scenes applies in principle to the daily round 
of the citizen. If people have to live in towns they are entitled 
to expect surroundings worthy of an enlightened and self- 
respecting community. There is dignity and artistic worth, as 
Mr. Joseph Pennell has shown, in the aspect of the busiest seats of 
industry. 


The world would be a beautiful world if man did but respect his 
dwelling-place. 


RIcHARDSON Evans. 
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EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY 


CHRISTIANITY, remarks Borne, is the religion of all poor devils. 
What is its aim for the poor devils? The ‘letting out of the 
angel,’ certainly. But equality of opportunity seems to mean : 
All start fair, and plague take the hindmost—occupet extremum 
scabies. 

Russell Wallace’s phrase has caught on. ‘All men,’ says 
Bishop Gore, following Bishop Westcott, ‘should, as far as 
possible, have an equal opportunity of making the best of them- 
selves.’ Another respected divine lays down that ‘the Labour 
movement has for its ultimate object—though in its immediate 
aims it is perhaps materialistic—the securing for every man the 
opportunity to develop fully his whole nature, to live, as the 
Bible puts it, the abundant life.’ Hence strikes, more paralysing 
to a nation’s life than a papal interdict of old. 

‘The education of the masses,’ declares the Right Hon. 
H. A. L. Fisher, ‘ rests on the right of human beings to be con- 
sidered as ends in themselves, and to be entitled to know and 
enjoy all the best that life can offer in the sphere of knowledge, 
emotion and hope.’ 

‘The keynote of genuine democracy,’ observes the Spectator, 
‘is not equality, but rather the liberty to develop freely the 
natural inequalities of human character, liberty for the poor to 
appreciate many of the advantages of leisure and refinement, 
liberty for talent and genius to develop itself freely, liberty for 
the raw and clownish to enter into the great inheritance of 
knowledge and history, of literature and art. Equality of 
opportunity cannot be achieved by ousting the lovers of beauty 
and culture from their inheritance, but only by teaching the 
pariahs of society to be pariahs no longer.’ 

More theologically, what is claimed has been described as 
‘the opportunity for each man of fulfilling his part in a Divine 
society, for developing a corresponding character, for attaining 
in his measure to the Divine likeness, an opportunity of doing 
that one thing which answers to his individuality and to his 
place.’ 
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That Christianity was put into the world to bring this about 
in the short parenthesis between two eternities is the ideal of an 
ethical and humanitarian age which has largely ceased to believe 
in a better world to come, and which suspects the consolations 
of religion as ‘ post-dated cheques on the Bank of Futurity.’ 
But the general sense is clear. There are millions so busy in 
keeping the wolf from the door that they have no time to let the 
angel in at the window. In many, even still, soul and sense are 
‘soaking and blackening in city slime.’ In a 3 a.m. census 
taken by the London County Council on a winter’s night in 1904 
there were found awaiting daylight in doorways and arches as 
many as 1797 human beings. Every year in this country 62,000 
infants die in their first year, and more than a million children 
are mentally deficient. About half the population is, physically, 
‘C3.’ To look back a little, the hideous condition of the 
labouring class effected by that Industrial Revolution which, while 
speaking much of the dignity of humanity, bought flesh and blood 
in the cheapest to sell in the dearest market, is powerfully depicted 
in Disraeli’s Sybil and Carlyle’s Past and Present.1 And, apart 
from demoralising conditions of life, what chances of a generous 
domesticity has the omnibus conductor who never sees his 
children except asleep in bed, or the father who is only known to 
his family as ‘ the bloke what takes dinner here Sundays’ ? 

What place at the banquet of civilisation, or attainment to 
the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ, have the Etas 
of Japan, low-caste Hindoos, or all those who, in South’s phrase, 
are damned into the world ? Part of humanity, it was complained 
long ago, are born saddled and bridled, while others arrive booted 
and spurred. At Athens, the city of the violet crown, there were 
in 309 B.c. 21,000 free citizens, 10,000 ‘ strangers,’ and 400,000 
bondmen. Would ‘the glory that was Greece’ have illuminated 
the world if the selfish oligarchy called the Athenian demos 
had shared its privileges with slave and outlander? Probably 
not; but the modern conviction is that, glory or no glory, it 
should have done so. 

Nowhere is the rise from mean estate to greatness so easy as 
under a despotism. Tarquin lops off the heads of the taller 
poppies. Every drummer-boy in Napoleon’s army carried a 
marshal’s baton in his knapsack. In imperial China untiring 
effort was made to discover industry and talent by a lifelong series 
of competitive examinations. The slave-empress, the eunuch- 
pasha, the water-carrier made vizier, are familiar figures in the 
older Orient. The Ottoman line was founded by a blacksmith, 
whose leathern apron was long preserved. A Damascus date- 

1 See also a recent book by L. L. and Barbara Hammond, The Town Labourer 


1760-1832, or Hodder’s George Smith of Coalville. 
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seller might establish an empire, but hardly a Finsbury grocer. 
Many of the Eastern emperors, such as Basil I., Leo the Isaurian, 
or Michael IV., began as palace menials. Inthe West, Aurelianus 
was once a farm-boy and Julius Aimilianus a Moorish slave. In 
modern times Murat, King of Naples, had been a stable-lad. In 
Tsarist Russia a De Witte begins as a railway porter and ends 
as Imperial Chancellor. A number of peasants have developed 
into Popes, very few into Presidents—from log-cabin to White 
House is a rare transition. 

But the nearer we get to modern conditions the rarer is 
the bursting of birth’s invidious bar. ‘The most worthy men,’ 
wrote long ago Ben Jonson, ‘ have bin rock’t in meane cradles.’ 
He himself had been a bricklayer, or at any rate had laid bricks. 
Jeremy Taylor was a barber’s son, Laud a linen draper’s—the 
Puritans cast this in his teeth. Whitefield was a pot-boy. Prior, 
who became ambassador, was an ale-house drawer within a few 
yards of the spot in Cannon Row where till 1899 the examination 
rooms stood of the Civil Service Commissioners—would they 
have passed Matthew ? Men who have swayed kingdoms, such 
as Wolsey—‘ an honest poor man’s son ’—or Mazarin, were ‘ non 
humili tantum loco sed etiam vili.’ William of Wykeham and 
Chichele were yeomen’s sons. For one who now struggles to the 
top—of course there are Carnegies and Lloyd Georges—through 
the complicated barriers and meshes of modern society twenty did 
so when life was simpler and advertisement less necessary.’ 
And, apart from individual risings in the world, it is obvious that 
the Eastcheap mercer of Shakespeare’s day, or the Florentine 
man-in-the-street of the Cinquecento, had immeasurably greater 
advantages around him of culture, beauty and imagination than 
the best council school and art gallery education can impart to 
the average inhabitant of our ugly modern world. 

But, even as an ideal, ‘ equality of opportunity ’ proves on 
examination an unsatisfactory formula. 

First, it is not clear whether everyone is to ‘ make the best of 
himself’ for his own advancement (‘rights of man’) or for the 
good of the community. If he never ‘gets his chance’ in life, 
is it certain that the far-reaching designs of the Creator, for the 
man or for the world, have been frustrated ? |, When genius has 
found its outlet—e.g., Napoleon’s—has it always been for the 
happiness of mankind ? Mr. Wells protests that : 

England alone in the last three centuries must have produced scores 
of Newtons who never learned to read, hundreds of Daltons, Darwins, 
Bacons and Huxleys who died stunted in hovels. All the world over there 





2 But in the States Frank Woolworth, a barefooted farmer’s lad, amassed sixty 
million dollars, and built a fifty-four storeyed sky-scraper, to perpetuate his name 
and glory. 
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must have been myriads of potential first-class investigators, splendid 
artists, creative minds, who never caught a gleam of inspiration or 


opportunity. 


This is the theme of Gray’s Elegy in a Country Churchyard. 
But nervous anxiety to make the most of every individual exist- 
ence this side of the grave belongs to the unconscious atheism 
of our time. If this life were all, Providence is indeed wasteful, 
partial, and prodigally unmethodical. It seems to show in some 
directions no economy of resources.!_ A universe may exist for 
the flowering of one soul. Dean Church for thirty years followed 
the fallentis semita vitae in a Somerset village cure; Dr. Neale 
ended his days, amid persecution and ingratitude, as warden of a 
petty almshouse on 241. a year. Yet perhaps to have comforted 
some one old bedesman, or to have saved the soul of some one 
rough lad or little servant or ignorant farmer’s wife, was what 
God used these men for. Dean Inge, quoting the Stoic poet, 
observes that we have each to discover : 


Quem te deus esse 
Jussit, e( humana qua parte locatus es in re. 


He adds: ‘ When our short lives are over we take our places 
in the eternal order, and our rank in the world of spirits is deter- 
mined by the degree in which we have fulfilled or frustrated the 
will of our Creator.’ Again: ‘ The infinite value of the human 
soul hardly expresses the kernel of the Christian revelation. 
What Christ revealed is rather a whole realm of eternal values, 
into which we are raised and transformed.’ 

Secondly, equality of opportunity is unthinkable. A universal 
handicap in which Verulam and ‘ poor parish wits,’ the hare and 
the tortoise, the duke and the dustman, the supreme Caucasian 
mind and that of the woolly-haired, prognathous Papuan, are 
so placed and relatively favoured that, accidents apart, they may 
arrive at the goal together, neck and neck, is a ridiculous dream. 
By no arrangement of ours can all be made to start level, or be 
assigned more or fewer bisques or points or yards in proportion 
to native capacity. ‘ All start fair’; but, however fairly con- 
tested, life’s race is to the swift and life’s battle to the strong. 
It is not only the case of tiger and babe at feeding-time, nor of 
eagle and dove, but of David Copperfield and the waiter. ‘“‘ Come 
on, little ’un, and let’s see who'll get most.” The waiter certainly 
got most.’ 

Equality of opportunity between Japanese and Indians in 
South America, Dr. Stoddard points out (The Rising Tide of Color), 
would reduce the latter to ‘a cringing sudra caste, tilling the 


1 The conger-eel lays 15,000,000 eggs. If all developed and produced at the same 
tate the ocean in two years would become a wriggling mass of fish. 
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poorer lands and confined to the menial or repulsive occupations.’ 
Nor does survival of the fittest mean survival of the best, or 
anything more than the survival of the fittest to survive. Chinese 
labour would quickly starve out and degrade the white. As for 
the black, ‘ his one New World field of triumph, Haiti, has resulted 
in an abysmal plunge to the jungle level. Low-standard men will 
drive out high-standard men, as bad money drives out good, in 
spite of shallow, cocksure, nineteenth century optimism.’ 

But, thirdly, suppose that equality of opportunity does bring 
to the front what is most valuable in a man or in a race, enabling 
capacity to assert itself. What then becomes of incapacity ? 
What of the ‘ poor devils’? If each human being is to be set 
free to do the work and fill the place he or she is best fitted for, 
mankind falls into natural castes. We get Plato’s gold, brass 
and iron demarcations. ‘Justice, not charity,’ is now the cry, 
and the definition of justice is swum cuique tribuere. In More’s 
communistic Utopia the cleansing of ‘fylthenes and ordure’ in 
the meat-markets, together with ‘al vile service, al slavery and 
drudgerie, with al laboursome toyle and base-busines,’ is left to 
the bond-servants: the Bolshevik Utopians assigned sewer and 
latrine work to delicate ladies, while their painted strumpets 
lolled in royal palaces. Bentham’s greatest happiness of the 
greatest number—a phrase borrowed from Priestley—was to be 
secured by jettisoning weakness. The advancement of learning, 
in Bacon’s view, involved it being confined to a few who showed 
signs of exceptional ability. A ‘carriére ouverte aux talents,’ 
patens ingenio campus, implies talent and ingeniwum. When 
Grostéte, according to Fuller and Aubrey, was Bishop of Lincoln 
he ‘ told his brother, who asked him to make him a grate man : 
“ Brother,” said he, “ If your plough is broken I’le pay the mending 
of it; or if an oxe is dead I’le pay for another. But a plough-man 
I found you and a plough-man I’le leave you.’ Grostéte was the 
most learned ecclesiastic of the twelfth century and a prelate of 
ardent and active genius, such as the Church usually managed 
to pick out. Those lines in In Memoriam might pourtray him— 
‘some divinely-gifted man’ who has lived to grasp the golden 
keys or mould a mighty State’s decrees, but amid his greatness 
thinks of his earliest village mate, who 


in the furrow musing stands, 
‘Does my old friend remember me ?’ 


Liberty is the antithesis to equality. The two, observes 
Gustave de Romand, can never co-exist, for equality is an artificial 
condition while free competition is bound to manifest inequality 
of gifts. The old exhibition system was meant by pious founders 
to benefit the poor scholar—Eton and Winchester were founded 
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for ‘scholares pauperes et indigentes ’—but when reform came he 
was crushed out. One Oxford college said frankly to the Royal 
Commissioners of 1852, ‘ We do not want poor men but able men,’ 
and the Commissioners remarked in their report that the State 
does not want them either. The ‘ rewards of merit’ go to those 
who have enough cleverness or money to be meritorious. Given 
equal opportunity, but not equal natural advantage, and the weak 
necessarily go to the wall.+ 

It is true that rickety ‘ ladders of learning ’ favour in practice 
mediocrity rather than talent or need. Clive, Scott and Darwin, 
when at school, were at the bottom of the form. The Brontés’ 
genius would hardly have survived Girton. Would Nelson have 
passed a Navy Examination Board ? Wolfe and Moore obtained 
commissions in the army through the interest of the Duchess of 
Hamilton (Miss Gunning). One cannot imagine Dickens, who 
began by pasting labels on bottles in Hungerford Market, taking 
a First at Oxford, or Sam Weller being benefited by an academic 
course. Taine, in his Journey through France, observes : 

A community is like a large garden; it is planned for peaches and 
oranges or for carrots and cabbages. Ours is now planned entirely for 
cabbages and carrots. The ideal is that a peasant may eat meat and that 
my shoemaker may send his son to the Law School. But men who 

distinguish themselves ’ never rise to real eminence. . . . I am convinced 
of the downward tendency of our democracy ; its atmosphere is fatal to 
men of high standing and wide culture. 


Village Hampdens and mute inglorious Miltons may just 
possibly sleep among the rude forefathers of the hamlet in Stoke 
Poges churchyard, but it is doubtful whether an early sifting of 
the rustic population of Buckinghamshire by smart inspectors, 
school board tests, prizes and competitive examinations would 
have discovered them. Shakespeare, Burns, Carlyle, and many 
another came into the sunlight of fame without any parchment 
certificates. The neglecting of dull boys in order to bring on the 
prize gooseberries commonly fails. 

Be that, however, as it may, a fair field and no favour, a race 
in which all alike toe the line, is not the ideal of Christianity, 
which knows only the daily stage of duty run and the ghostly 
fight of faith. Inasmuch as someone must scrub and hew and 
plough, someone must sell fried fish or half-hose, must run the 
tramcars and skin rabbits, while some must be leaders of thought 


1 A writer in the Pilgrim of October 1920 on ‘The Universities and Social Pro- 
gress’ demands: ‘ We must nationalize our universities and establish free university 
education. We must open them to educational promise and nothing else. Money 
shall not buy education for boys not fit to profit by it. All places at Oxford and 
Cambridge shall be filled by open competition, and every student successful in the 
competition shall be guaranteed whatever income is necessary to see him through the 
university course. The cost is a mere detail.’ 
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and action, some paint the pictures and write the books and 
design buildings and edit newspapers, and be admirals and bishops 
and kings, some must black boots and some reputations, equality 
of opportunity can only mean a universal scrambling and elbowing 
and jostling, like marbles on a solitaire board running about to 
find their holes and getting in one another’s way. In the end 
hopeless acquiescence of the dull and plebeian spirits in their 
rank of permanent inferiority, doing the jobs they ‘ are fitted for,’ 
and on the other side the coronation of success. When we have 
done our utmost to see that square pegs are in square holes and 
round pegs in round ones, what have we accomplished? A 
static sorting of society into upper and lower classes, corresponding 
to capacity and therefore far more galling than the accidental 
hereditary inequalities which are confessedly based on no intrinsic 
differentiation. 

















Plowmen, shepherds, have I found, and more than once, and still 


could find, 
Sons of God and kings of men in utter nobleness of mind. 







But, with equal opportunity established, earing the ground and 
tending sheep will be taken from kings of men and left to 
bucolic and Beeotian spirits. Still less will ‘sons of God’ be 
content to be waiters and cabmen and billposters. 

Yet, when we have rearranged and graded mankind to the 
uttermost, when ability has been everywhere disinterred from 
obscuring hindrances of circumstance, when eugenics and hygiene 
and education and legislation have done all they can to counteract 
defectiveness of body and mind, the handicap of Heaven still 
remains. Whether ascribed to a wise and loving Providence or 
to Fate’s bony fingers, misfits abound in earthly existence, and 
to few, if any, is the ‘ full human life’ granted. If the world is 
‘linjustice méme,’ to a great extent, we must boldly say, it is the 

* way God made it. He has imposed endless ineluctable disabilities 
of aptitude, health, circumstances, inheritance on the children of 
men. It is absurd to say that a lovely and lovable girl starts 
on the same level as a plain and peevish one, or that Simple Simon 
has, or can be given, equal opportunity with a youth of rich 
natural endowments. I may say it is unjust that another should 
be stronger or cleverer or comelier or more likeable than myself ; 
but it is my Maker with whom I hold controversy, saying, Why 
hast thou made me thus? Why should there be diversities of 
gifts? When Job asks, Shall mortal man be more just than 
God? many now will eagerly answer, Yes. But the question 
is how, beyond a certain point, they propose to rectify the Divine 
mistakes, the Divine injustice? The power to-make straight 
what God has made crooked is extremely limited. 
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This is not fatalism, but a recognition of the fallaciousness of 
the belief that the short span of men’s and women’s lives is given 
them in order that they may ‘develop their whole nature’ or 
‘live the abundant life.’ Christianity, which speaks of self- 
sacrifice rather than self-realisation, will do its utmost to prevent 
the weak from being exploited or pushed to the wall, striving to 
lift up the hands that hang down and strengthen the feeble knees. 
But it is the inflicting of disability, not, as our age considers, the 
suffering it, which is against the spirit of the Gospel. When we 
have done all that a sensitive conscience can suggest to remove 
artificial impediments to happiness and usefulness, when we have 
abolished sordid and degrading conditions of existence and given 
a helping hand to promise and industry wherever we see it, there 
will be an immense range of inequalities and disabilities left against 
which the modern spirit will lift hands of fierce repining and 
rebellion, but which may be necessary for the intellectual and 
moral progress of the world. Even if this were the only world 
to grade it according to capacity might not answer, and would 
certainly be hard on the incapables. ‘ Everyone according to 
his need ’ is surely more humanitarian than St. Simon’s ‘ everyone 
according to his ability.’ So far from it being even an ideal that 
everyone should do the task he or she is naturally fitted for, 
uncongenial work is often an appointed discipline of character. 
The irritable student-priest may have to keep clothing-club 
accounts and visit old women ; the born soldier may be put to 
study literature ; and so forth. Every organism must die that 
it may live. Aristotle’s Alos réAeos, or rounded career, is the 
pagan ideal of those who have ‘ hope in this life only.’ 

In another life the last may be first, and first last. In 
Rabelais’ nether world eminent pontiffs cry ‘ hot pies’ or scour 
pots, Hector bastes the toast, Xerxes sells mustard, Alexander 
cobbles old breeches, and Hannibal tinkers kettles. The merry, 
free-thinking parson of Meudon died, however, in much doubt 
about any hereafter,! in which the poor will be taken out of the 
mire and set with the princes of the people. It needs some courage 
to-day to incur the angry ridicule which awaits any exhortation 
to patience, to belief that God has set the members in the Body as 
it hath pleased Him, and to the doing by each and all of their 
duty in their state of life. The resignation of the souls in Dante’s 
poem to ‘ His will which is our peace ’ is just the opposite to the 
duty of discontent which is now inculcated, even at Church 
Congresses.* It is held a wrong to society to pray, with Avancini, 
“O Deus, quantumcumque vis pone me hic a sinistris ut ibi 


1 «Je vais quérir un grand Peutétre.’ 

* But not by that very advanced Liberal, Canon Barnett, who wrote: ‘ Humility 
is the acceptance of the place appointed by God, whether it be in the front or in the 
rear.’ (Life, I., p. 342.) 
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collocer ad dexteram.’ We say, rather, with old Appius Claudius 
-—or was it Dr. Smiles ?—‘ unusquisque faber sit fortunae suae.’ 
Yet, when the slow rise of worth is speeded up and chill penury 
no longer represses any noble rage, when justice to all is dispensed 
by some Government machine, where will be loving helpfulness 
and compassion, where ‘ bowels of mercies, kindness, humbleness 
of mind’? Derided ‘ other-worldliness’ has at least this advan- 
tage over ‘social reconstruction,’ that it whispers hope to the 
irrecoverably maimed, halt and blind, and to those defectives 
whom the maxim ‘to each according to his worth ’ leaves to sink 
into chawbacons, clodpoles, scallywags and guttersnipes. For 
it alone teaches : 
That nothing walks with aimless feet, 
That not one life shall be destroyed 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 
When God hath made the pile complete. 


A more Christian motto than ‘equality of opportunity ’ is 
‘equality of consideration.” That a charwoman should have a 
fair chance of becoming Empress of China, or a knife-boy a Lord 
Kitchener, is less absorbingly essential than the inculcation of 
the spirit in which Queen Victoria wrote: ‘As a child I was 
taught to beg my maid’s pardon for any naughtiness or rudeness 


towards her—a feeling I have ever retained.’ 


Doveitas MACLEANE. 


The Editor of Toe NINETEENTH CENTURY cannot undertake 
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